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AMERICA LAND OF 
IGNORANCE IN ART, 
_ SO BERLIN HEARS 


Newspaper in the German Capi- 
tal Informed by Hans Heinz 
Ewers That, Before the War, 
Scarcely Two of Every Million 
Americans Had Ever Heard of 
Louvain ; Not One, of the Rheims 
Cathedral—And Yet Herr Ewers 
Is Exceedingly Anxious to Have 
Us Give Artistic Consideration 
to His Opera 





European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neue Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, December 17, 1914. 


O Americans are an uneducated lot, 
at least, with regard to art! Thus 
thinks Herr Hans Heinz Ewers, who at 
present is in New York, whence he sup- 
plies the Berlin papers with revelations 
as to our general lack of culture. 
> Last Sunday the B. Z. am Mittag in 
Berlin contained one of these reports 
from Herr Ewers, who, we believe re- 
mained in New York because he was un- 
able to return to Germany when the war 
broke out. The present writer is not nar- 
row-minded enough to blame Mr. Ewers 
for calling attention to hair-brained news 
items appearing in certain of our daily 
papers, and is just as ready to object to 
the blood-curdling films of anti-German 
tendencies to which Mr. Ewers alludes. 

But we object also to the overbearing 
tone of this article, written by one who 
has found a refuge in our metropolis. 
The objectionable part of the report 
reads, in translation, as follows: 

“Searcely two of every million Ameri- 
cans had ever heard the name ‘Louvain’; 
not one had the least idea that a famous 
cathedral existed in Rheims. But to-day 
every reader of a newspaper in this 
country knows that the Germans, unable 
to accomplish anything against the hos- 
tile armies, in their impotent rage, smash 
everything that has the least artistic 
value. And these American readers, who 
have not the least idea as to what art 
really is, who, in all their life, have never 
occupied themselves with art, consider 
themselves to-day each a Maecenas, be- 
cause they pity the poor French and Bel- 
gians and thoroughly despise the bar- 
barian German destroyers of art.” 

Pretty strong, isn’t it? And this from 
one who is invited to speak at our clubs, 
is dined and wined, in short, is shown our 
true American hospitality. From a sub- 
sequent report by Hans Heinz Ewers we 
gather that he was invited to speak be- 
fore the “Twilight Club” of New York. 
Mr. Ewer’s opinion of us is to laugh, of 
course. It can hardly be expected that 
he should realize the colossal uplift in 
art, the popular recognition art has 
gained in America within the last decade. 

But what caps the climax is the fact 
that Mr. Hans Heinz Ewers is “trying 
his darndest,” as the saying goes, to have 
his opera, “Die toten Augen,” music by 
Eugen d’Albert, accepted by the Metro- 
politan Opera House of that so inartistic 
American center, New York. But then, 
possibly, Mr. Hans Heinz Ewers does not 
value his libretto as a work of art! 

Of course, it will be argued that the 
above depreciative statements as to our 
art standard referred only to those who 
were gullible enough to accept all the 
blood-and-murder stories appearing in 
newspapers and moving picture films. 
Even so. A person may be very naive, 
but does it necessarily follow that he 
must still be wallowing in such a low 
state of culture that art to him is as 
nothing? O. P. JACOB. 
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TINA LERNER 


This Popular Russian Pianist Has Established Herself in the Esteem of American 
Concert Audiences Through Her Fine Musicianship. She Is at Present Making 
Another Successful Tour of the United States (See Page 2) 





WHY CARUSO IS LEAVING 


HE real reason for Enrico Caruso’s 
decision to leave the Metropolitan 

two months before the expiration of the 
season was divulged to MusICAL AMER- 
ICA on Wednesday from a source, the 
authority of which is unquestioned. It 
appears that the management of the 
opera house has followed a policy of the 
strictest economy this season, owing to 
financial conditions which affected some 
of the prominent supporters of the insti- 
tution and that Caruso, among other art- 


ists, was asked to submit to a reduction 
in his fee. The tenor’s answer to this 
plan was that he preferred not to sing at 
all rather than accept less than the 
$2,500 per performance which he has 
been receiving. He offered forthwith to 
terminate his season much earlier than 


had been originally planned in order not 
to embarrass the management. 

It is understood that the Metropolitan 
directors are inclined to the belief that 
the American public will not allow its 
patronage of the opera to depend to any 
great extent upon the presence of one 
particular singer, and in view of the fact 
that this season has developed at least 
two tenors of the highest type Caruso’s 
offer was accepted. 

This arrangement was brought about 
amicably, it is said, and will not affect 
next season’s plans. Caruso will leave 
on February 20, aboard the Duca 
d’Aosta. The explanation given by the 
Metropolitan for his departure was the 
enforcement of an old contract which 
Caruso had, to sing at Monte Carlo. It 
is understood, however, that present con- 
ditions do not warrant an opera season 
at that resort. 
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MRS. HARRIMAN 
COMES TO SUPPORT 
OF MUSIC LEAGUE 


Several Directors Resign and 
Complete Reorganization Is 
Effected as a Result of Society’s 
Failure to Carry Out Its Plan 
Successfully— Wider Scope and 
Greater Efficiency Expected 
Through New Administration 


ERSONS in New York’s inner musi- 
cal circles have expected for some 
time the shake-up in the executive force 
of the Music League of America, which 
began a few days ago with the resigna- 
tion of some of the organization’s offi- 
cers. 

Among those prominent in the New 
York social and financial world whose 
names may no longer be associated with 
the league are Mrs. H. O. Havemeyer, 
Dave Hennen Morris, Alvin W. Krech, 
Rawlins L. Cottenet and Mrs. W. K. 
Vanderbilt. The persons at present most 
interested in reshaping the affairs of 
the league are Malvina Hoffman, Mrs. 
Willard Straight, Mrs. Otto H. Kahn, 
Rudolf E. F. Flinsch, Mrs. John Henry 


Hammond, Mrs. Paul Warburg and 
Mrs. E.- H. Harriman, widow of the 
great financier. 

A statement will be given out later 
this week, announcing a complete reor- 
ganization of the league. 

It had been known for some time that 
there was some dissatisfaction in the 
league over the poor results of its cam- 
paign of bringing forth new artists, as 
found in the two public concerts of the 
association. The majority of the per- 
formers in these programs had not 
shown the possession of talents which 
qualified them for a place on the concert 
stage. Better results were gained last 
week in the joint recital in which the 
league brought forward David Hoch- 
stein, violinist, and Hans Ebell, pianist. 

What is felt to have been an impor- 
tant cause of the reorganization of the 
league is said to have been the fact that 
several of those who had been connected 
with the league as officers had done very 
little active work in administering its 
affairs. The present condition of the 
league is that of ag organization virtual- 
ly without officers, but hopes for the 
future are extremely bright, owing to 
the more active interest that is being 
taken in the organization by Mrs. Har- 
riman, Mrs. Kahn and others. 

The Music League of America was the 
inspiration of Malvina Hoffman, at 
whose instigation the league was formed. 
Now, Miss Hoffman has been a protégée 
of Mrs. Harriman, and the latter has 
from the beginning kept a watchful eye 
on the conduct of the organization’s af- 
fairs. 

When it was found that the league 
was not succeeding in its purpose of dis- 
covering unrecognized musical talent 
Mrs. Harriman decided to enter more 
actively into its affairs. It was agreed 
that theoretically there was nothing 
wrong with the institution’s scheme, but 
that the cooperation of directors willing 
to make greater personal sacrifices of 
time than did the old board was neces- 
sary to produce the results desired. 

One of the features of the reorgan- 
ization will be a retention of the system 
of selecting artists by means of a jury 
of prominent musicians. Despite the 
criticism of this method of determining 
talent those who are at present directing 
the affairs of the league are convinced 
of the efficiency of this plan. Another 
question which will be considered in the 
reorganization is the matter of engaging 
several artists of recognized standing to 
give the league a wider scope in its 
activities. 
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Stockholm to the United 





CARRYING MUSIC TO MANY LANDS 
PRIVILEGE OF REPRODUCTIVE ARTIST 


International Scope of Julia Claussen’s Career Shows Service That a Singer May Do for Musical 
Art, When Animated by Spirit of Progress—Traversing the Route of Operatic Success from 
States—Mezzo-Soprano Now a Resident American 











HAT the fame of a nation in art must 
be spread by its reproductive artists 
as well as by its creative workers; 

That the art of music lends itself to 
transmission throughout the world more 
readily, perhaps, than any other of the 
arts; 

That the interpreter of music cannot 
render the broadest service to the art 
unless he carries it to many lands—any 
more than does the composer whose 
music is known chiefly in his own land; 

That the artist who does set forth on a 
world-journey as a missionary of music 


receives a consequent broadening of 


vision and talents, and 

That the artist who is content to re- 
main within the artistic confines of his 
own country is therefore likely to be 
limited in growth. 

Such are the articles of artistic faith 
that are to be educed from the career of 
Julia Claussen—and from her views of 
that career. They were gleaned from 
the noted mezzo-soprano during a chat 
at her hotel one morning of her recent 
visit to New York. The singer was sur- 
rounded by a little coterie comprising 
her husband, Captain Claussen, her con- 
cert manager, Alma Voedisch, and Mrs. 
F. H. Snyder, the St. Paul teacher and 
manager, with one of her young pro- 
tégées. After disposing of the social 
amenities, Mme. Claussen, in the setting 
of a buzzing hotel lobby, lent _ herself 
graciously to the réle of “interviewee.” 


Career in Many Lands 


As to her extending her public from 
her native Sweden until it includes sev- 
eral of the world’s great nations, the 
singer remarked: 

“See how my career differs from my 
grandmother’s,” exclaimed Julia Claus- 
sen. “She was Anna Luise Hwasser. 
You never heard of her? Yet in her day 
she was a leading tragic actress in Swe- 
den. But she did not carry her art out- 
side of Scandinavia, for things were dif- 
ferent in those days. The result—you 
never heard of her. You Americans know 
me, however, through my work with the 
Chicago company and in concert, and so 
does Paris, from my singing at the 
Champs-Elysées last Spring, and Lon- 
don, owing to my Covent Garden season. 
That’s where I’ve been more fortunate 
than Grandmother. 

“How did I first come to sing outside 
of my own country? A friend of Mr. 
Dippel’s had heard me sing in Stockholm, 
and Mr. Dippel sent word asking if | 
would come down to Carlsbad for an au- 
dition. I did so, and after I had sung 
for him the Valkyrie Cry and part of an 
aria, he said, ‘I will engage you for 
Chicago.’ I had expected to sing at the 
Stockholm Opera for two years more, but 
Mr. Dippel urged me to join the Chicago 
company, and the salary inducement 
made it worth while. Finally, I decided 
to take the step, and now I’m as happy 
as can be in my new environment. Isn’t 
it funny how such things turn out—what 
you go into eagerly may turn out badly, 
and ventures that vou’ve been doubtful 
about sometimes end very happily. 

“In my case, I could not have stood 
still—for I wanted to grow artistically.” 

This aspiration Mme. Claussen voiced 
with all the energy which characterizes 
her individuality and permeates all of 
her stage performances. “Your New 
York has been too much for my energetic 
self, though,” said the singer, “for my 
friends have been so kind in taking me 
to the theater and the cafés that I’ll have 
to go home to store up a fresh supply of 
energy. Did I do the new dances in the 
cabarets?. No, not quite.” 


A Gubernatorial Partner 


“Madame danced with governor of 
Minnesota one night at the executive 
mansion,” interjected Miss Voedisch, 


“and the papers said that she would have 
taught the governor how to tango if a 
page from the Chicago Opera had not 
arrived to warn her that it was time for 
the company to depart for its next 
stand.” 

Mme. Claussen’s energy was mani- 


fested by her mode of living during her 
stay at the Stockholm Opera. “We have 
nine months of opera there each year 
with performances every night, and yet 
after the close of my season I used to go 
to Berlin for two months’ extra study. 
Taxing on the strength? Yes, but I 
wanted to get ahead. At Stockholm I 
sang eighteen times a month—that was 
great training! And all sorts of parts— 
old women, witches, vindictive villain- 











Above, Julia Claussen, 
Eminent Contralto, of 
the Chicago Opera 
Company. Photo by 
Underwood & Under- 
wood. Below, Mme. 
Claussen, with Otto 
Marek and Robert 
Ruebling, at Tucson, 
Ariz., on a Chicago 
Opera Tour 


esses, everything. I recall that one of 
the first parts I had was an old woman, 
and I complained to the manager, ‘Please, 
don’t make me sing this part; I am a 
young woman, and I’! feel terribly sing- 
ing such a role.’ ‘It will do you a lot of 
good to play a part of this sort,’ he re- 
plied, and I found he was right. 

“What kind of répertoire do we have 
at the Stockholm house? The same sort 
that they have in any continental opera 
house. We get the novelties, too; we had 
‘Boris Godounow’ two or three years be- 
fore the Metropolitan produced it. Then 
there are many Swedish operas, some of 
them quite modern in style. I sang an 
aria from one of the older operas, ‘Den 
Bergtagna,’ at the Scandinavian concert 
last week just to show the contrast be- 
tween that and what some of our newer 
composers are doing. 

“T sang as ‘guest’ in another of our 
operas, ‘Waldmarskatten,’ a couple of 
vears ago in a Scandinavian festival at 
Stuttgart. Also in the cast was Jan 
Forsell, the noted Swedish tenor. As a 
compliment to the Germans I sang my 
part in German, with Mr. Forsell singing 
in Swedish and the rest of the perform- 
evs in German. It was under the patron- 
age of the King of Wurtemburg, and 
Mr. Forsell and I were entertained at 
his palace afterwards. 


Linguistic Tangles 


“To prepare for my work with the 
Chicago company I had to study ten 
operas in different languages, German, 
French and Italian. We Scandinavians 
are good linguists, however, and I’d had 
a good deal of opportunity to acquire 
the languages. Our own language is 
difficult for foreigners to acquire, as the 
German singers have found when they’ve 
come to Sweden (there have been several 






German tenors at the Stockholm Opera). 
It’s hard to get the knack of placing the 
accents just right.” 

Mme. Claussen’s linguistic adaptability 
was shown in her present conversation 
which she navigated quite safely in Eng- 
lish, seeking a baffling phrase now and 
then from Miss Voedisch through a Ger- 
man equivalent of the original Swedish. 

“The first season I was with the 
Chicago company, everyone around the 


Julia Claussen as 
‘‘Brunnhilde,”’ in ‘‘Die 
Walkiire.’’ Photo by 
Matzene. 


opera house talked with me in German,” 
related the singer, “but last season I de- 
termined that I was going to learn Eng- 
lish, so when anybody started to talk 
German to me I’d stop them, saying: 
‘No, you must speak English!’ And be- 
sides I’ve been associated largely with 
Americans since I’ve made my home in 
Chicago. I get back to Stockholm in the 
Summer, and have sung at the opera 
twice since I first came here, but I am 
now to be registered as a_ resident 
American. And my two young daughters 
—they didn’t come over with me until 
last season, and yet they talk just like 


young Americans. In fact,. they’re in 
danger of forgetting their Swedish en- 
tirely. They go to school in Chicago. 
One of the girls has an ambition tc be 
a singer, and one day I asked her, ‘Where 
do you expect to sing?’ ‘On the stage 
like you,’ she answered. But I told her, 
‘One singer is enough in a family, and 
if you do any singing it will be for me 
alone.’ 

“Sonjia is a pianist,” continued this 
operatic mother, “and little Bojan, who 
plays the violin, is also clever as a 
dancer. Some time ago someone wanted 
her to dance in a benefit, but she went to 
Miss Voedisch and said to her: ‘Miss 
Voedisch, you are my manager. Now, 
I don’t think I should perform for noth- 
ing—how much do you think I should 
charge them for dancing?’ She finally 
agreed that she would take part in the 
benefit if her father gave her a penny.” 


Her Favorite Roles 


Mme. Claussen’s réles here coming up 
for consideration, she declared that she 
liked best, perhaps, Ortrud and Amneris. 
“They give the artist with dramatic 
depths an opportunity to sound them 
to let herself go and give a performance 
that is vital. Do I enjoy doing the dra- 
matic soprano parts? Yes, there is 
Kundry; the American audiences have 
liked me in that réle. I also enjoy sing 
ing the Brunnhildes in ‘Walkiire’ and 
‘Gotterdimmerung,’ but not in ‘Sieg- 
fried,’ ” 

_ With the Chicago company suspending 
Its operations this season, those New 
Yorkers who became acquainted with 
Mme. Claussen’s artistic eminence at the 
American-Seandinavian Society’s con. 
certs, have regretted that the met ropolis 
does not have a hearing of her in opera. 
The charm and genial wholesomeness of 
this singer in her attitude to her career 
were shown in the present conversation 
by the fact that she had nothine but 
praise for the work of other noted atists 
whom New York has been hearing in the 
mezzo and contralto réles. 

Concerning the cancellation of the 
Chicago company’s season Mme. Claussen 
expressed one regret—and that a re- 
freshingly feminine one. 

“While abroad last Summer I had some 
strikingly modern costumes made for 
Amneris and my other réles. And now 
with no Chicago Opera season, isn’t it a 
shame?—I can’t wear them.” 

KENNETH S. CLARK. 


A FRAUD EXPOSED 


A Correspondence Which Explains 
Itself 


REYNOLDSVILLE, PA., 
January 18, 1915. 
Musica AMERICA, New York: 

A Mr. Earle Ceasero has been making 
this town his headquarters for a few 
days. In calling upon me he told me that 
he was connected with MusICAL AMERICA. 
writing “Mephisto’s Musings.” Is this 
correct? Advise me if you know him. 
He is a tenor singer. , 

ARTHUR H. HASKINs. 





NEw YorK, January 19, 1915. 
Mr. ARTHUR H. HASKINs. 
Music Publisher, 
Reynoldsville, Pa. 

Karle Ceasero has no connection with 
MUSICAL AMERICA, and never had. If 
he says he writes “Mephisto’s Musings.” 
he is a cheerful liar. 

JOHN C. FREUND, 
Editor, MusicaAL AMERICA. 








| TINA LERNER’S 


ACTIVE SEASON | 








ine present season has been an ex- 

tremely active one for Tina 
fact, quite the most im- 
portant from every point of view in the 


Lerner—in 


Russian pianist’s career. Miss Lerner 
arrived in this country early in Septem- 
ber, and almost from the day of her 
coming has been appearing in concerts 
continuously. Early in the Fall she 
went to the Pacific Coast, where she 
played a long series of engagements, in- 
cluding appearances in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles and cities in that 
vicinity. In San Francisco alone she 
played no less than three orchestral ap- 
pearances in addition to a recital that 
was characterized by the critics as one 
of the most important musical events of 
the entire season. Returning East Miss 
Lerner continued to be heard under most 
important auspices, one of the most re- 
cent of her successes being in St. Louis, 


where she gave a joint recital with Marie 
Caslova, violinist. On January 18 she 
played in Oklahoma City, filling an en 
gagement originally scheduled for Josef 
Lhevinne, while a number of other Lhé 
vinne dates, including an appearance 
with the Minneapolis Orchestra, have 
been transferred to her since it was 
learned that Lhévinne was unable to 
come to America this season. On Jan- 
uary 26 Miss Lerner will give a recital 
in Hartford, and on the twenty-ninth 
will appear in Minneapolis, while on 
lebruary 1-2 she will be one of the’stars 
of the Toronto Mendelssohn Male Choir 
Festival, appearing jointly with Pablo 
Casals, the Spanish ’cellist. Among 
other Lerner dates booked for the near 
future are Greensburg, Pa., on February 
1; Kansas City on February 9; Akron, 
Ohio, February 10, and Boston, Mass., 
February 13. In all likelihood the pian- 
ist will return to America next season. 
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CASTING ASIDE THE 


“CLASSICAL MUSIC” BUGBEAR 














Maud Powell Tells 


‘Tired American 


How the 


Business 
Man” Is Being Converted into 
a Concert-Goer—A _ Tribute 
to John C. Freund’s Work in 
Stirring the Public to an 


Appreciation of Music’s Place 
in Our Daily Life 


FF ede vatendreyn great loft buildings rise 

about it on all sides, the persistence 
of New York’s commercial movement has 
as yet failed to make serious inroads 
upon old Gramercy Park. The only 
really modern feature of the square is 
an occasional apartment house or hotel. 

The average New Yorker has pre- 
ferred to “move uptown” and perhaps 
that is why Gramercy Park is to-day 
the better place in which to have one’s 
home. At any rate, it retains the quiet, 
the dignity and the picturesqueness that 
have ever been associated with it. 

It is here that one finds the home of 
Maud Powell, mistress of the violin, and 
it is here, if one is fortunate enough to 
catch her between times of busy re- 
hearsals, that the newspaperman comes 
direct to the source of what he is pleased 
to call “good copy.” 

For it is doubtful if any artist, man 
or woman, who travels about our coun- 
try administering to the musical wants 
of the communities, observes so keenly 
and expresses so intelligently the real 
trend of our national development as 
does Maud Powell. 

“We are making progress,” she told 
me the other day as we chatted in her 
finely appointed workshop, which, judg- 
ing from the absolute quiet that pre- 
vailed, might just as well have been 
located in some peaceful valley of the 
Adirondacks as in the very heart of the 
noisy city. ‘We are gradually convinc- 
ing the tired business man that ‘music 
is good even if it is classical.’ 

Notes Effects of Mr. 
ganda 


Freund’s Propa- 


“That has been one of the most serious 
tasks of the pioneers. The layman has 
always had a dread of what he considers 
classical music. You must meet him half 
way and let him feel that good music is 
not necessarily for the few, but that its 
message is for all. And in my travels I 
have observed on all sides the beneficent 
effect of the great work John C. Freund 
has been doing in his talks to the people. 

“In the present stage of our cultural 
development it is gratifying to know that 
a man of his intellect and enthusiasm is 
stirring the public to realize the human- 
izing and uplifting influence of music. 
It is a big step forward to have our 
public come into contact with this mag- 
netic personality and to hear from him 
iust what music means to the country. 

“We need to have parents realize 
that the study of music makes for some- 
thing more than a mere effeminate ac- 
‘omplishment—that music is a full-grown 
man’s work and commands a man’s 
wage! 

“Generally speaking, however, the pub- 
ic is changing its attitude and the de- 
rree of culture and knowledge one finds 
throughout the country would surprise 
ertain New Yorkers who look upon their 
ity as the pulse of the nation—which it 
sn’t. Not long ago when I put Bach on 
ny programs I was apt to receive timid 
protests. ‘Our people don’t understand 
,ach—we want something lighter, some- 
thing that won’t keep the men awav!’ 
the well-meaning committee would write 
me. But to-day it is the more substan- 
tial music that is really wanted, because 
the heavy pioneer work has been done. 
In my own case, whenever the mental 
ittitude of the audience prompts it, I 
ike to talk to my audience and tell them 
something about the music they are about 
to hear. These little informal discus- 
sions bring us closer together and make 
the work more interesting. 


Better Music Critics 


“Another indication of the improve- 
ment in conditions is the better class of 
music critics one finds on nearly all of 
the papers. The last five years have wit- 
nessed a notable change in this direction. 





















Transposing the East 
and the West—Maud 
Powell as the Cow- 
boy and Paul Van 
Cleve of Melville, 
Mont., as the ‘“Ten- 
derfoot.” In the cir- 
cle, a Recent Por- 
trait of Maud Powell 


One finds not only more intelligence 
among the critics of the smaller cities, 
but a more generous attitude on the part 
of the newspaper proprietors who are 
alive to the growth of interest manifested 
by their readers in musical discussion 
and who are willing to devote more space 
to it. 

“And the interviewers! Well I can’t 
Say quite as much for them. Usually 
they break into your hotel room, perch 
themselves naively on a chair before you 
and begin something like this: ‘Now, tell 
me about your hobbies!’ My own theory 
is that there is a disposition among 
newspapers, and among the general pub- 
lic, for that matter, to intrude too much 
upon the artist’s private life. During 
the hours when the artist should be stor. 
ing up strength and preparing his or her 
mind and body to give only the best to 
the audience the intrusion of meaning- 
less newspaper interviewers or the inop- 
portune visits of doting mothers who 
bring their children to play and to seek 
indorsement are deplorable. 

“The right kind of interviewers have 
their legitimate place. When they enable 
the artist to say something that will 
help the community, that will give cour- 
age to the workers one owes it to one’s 


time and thought to 


devote 
But this absurd ‘hobby’ business 
—this inquiry as to how one wears one’s 
tie or what kind of pets one cultivates 
accomplishes nothing and leaves every- 
one the poorer for it. 


public to 
them. 


Those After-Concert Receptions 


“Another pest with which our travel 
ing artist-musicians must contend is the 
ever-present reception. Imagine going 
through the mental ordeal of a recital 
where the mind is concentrated for a 
whole evening and one gives one’s very 


soul to the audience—then to be dumped 
into the midst of a small-talking crowd of 
men and women whose only desire in life 
apparently is to be presented to the 
artist! 

“But, here again, there are exceptions. 
On many occasions the good people of the 
cities I have visited have been more than 
kind and hospitable, and have opened 
their homes to me when hotels have been 
impossible.” 

Mme. Powell’s experience as a concert 
giver in this country has been really 
unique. For nearly a dozen years she 


has, without interruption, devoted her- 
self to tours in this country and a survey 
of her travels discloses the fact that she 
has “opened up more new territory” than 
has any other artist of her standing. 
Mme. Powell has profited materially by 
realizing that some of the smaller com- 
munities are quite as able and willing to 
support music as are the large centers. 
By striking out along new paths she has 
not only widened her own sphere of use- 
fulness but has been the means of plac- 
ing many towns on the musical map. 


r. es 





UNTIMELY CLOSE OF 


Owing to Poor Patronage, Sigaldi 
Troupe Ends Run—May Go 
to Havana 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., Jan. 14.—The ex- 
pected has happened: The Sigaldi Grand 
Opera Company is a thing of the past 
as far as its engagement in this city is 
concerned. The few faithful supporters 
who have enjoyed the performances and 
appreciated the merits of the company 
regret exceedingly the conditions that 
have brought the engagement to a close. 

Mr. Sigaldi came to New Orleans with 
the understanding that a subscription of 
$14,000 had been obtained and with the 
probability that this would be increased 
to $25,000 or $30,000. However, there 

$7,000 raised for the entire 
Notwithstanding this, the im- 
presario strengthened his troupe and 
gave the best performances he could. The 
attendance was very small, and while 
there was no money being made Mr. 
Sigaldi was in hopes of holding out until 
February 14, but the climax came last 
Saturday, when the French Opera Asso- 
ciation issued a writ of provisional 
seizure against Gilbert Pemberton, who 
had leased the Opera House. Thus, with 
an attachment placed upon the costumes 


was only 
season. 


NEW ORLEANS OPERA 


and scenery of Mr. Sigaldi, it was found 
impossible to continue the season here. 

All of the artists in the company have 
been paid in full and there will be no 
stranded artists to be provided for. Mr. 
Sigaldi hopes to be able to leave next 
week for Havana where he will open a 
season. 

A large audience was present last 
Saturday night to witness the first per 
formance this season of “La Boheme” 
and a fine performance it was. Mme. 
Blanco was a charming Mimi and _ the 
evening’s Rodolfo was Mr. Amadi, both 
artists receiving generous applause. The 
Marcel of Mr. Esquivel was excellent. 

As the opera company was advertised 
to give performances up to Sunday night, 
the faithful few on reaching the Opera 
House Thursday expecting to hear 
“Manon,” were greeted with a darkened 
auditorium. So it has come to pass that 
the people of New Orleans, after making 
such a “hue and cry” for opera this 
Winter, have allowed an excellent com 
pany to go to the wall on account of non 
support. D. B. F. 


Actress Wants Royalties from Metro- 
politan’s “Sans Géne” Production 


Possibilities of a controversy between 
Kathryn Kidder, the actress, and the 
Metropolitan Opera Company over the 
production of Giordano’s opera, 
“Madame Sans Géne” were indicated 
last week when counsel for Miss Kidder, 


who in private life is Mrs. L. K. Ans- 
pacher, said that injunction proceedings 
would probably be instituted unless her 
demands were met. Miss Kidder is ask- 
ing for the payment of royalties. She 
claims ownership of the American and 
Canadian rights in Sardou’s play upon 
which the opera is based. The world 
premiere of the opera is scheduled for 
Friday of this week at the Metropolitan. 





Novelties at the Metropolitan 


Manager Gatti-Casazza has arranged 
to introduce his promised novelties and 
revivals in quick succession beginning 
with this week’s “Madame Sans-Géne”’ 
premiere. The revival of Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio” will take place at the Saturday 
matinée, January 30. Another novelty 
is planned for the following week- 
Franco Leoni’s “L’Oracolo,” based upon 
the American play, Fernald’s “The Cat 
and the Cherub.” This will be followed 
by the re-introduction of last season’s 
novelty, “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” and, in 
the succeeding week, by a sumptuous re 
vival of “Il Trovatore,” conducted by Mr. 
Toscanini. Immediately thereafter will 
come the premiére of the Russian opera, 
Borodine’s “Prince Igor” and a revival 
of “Die Meistersinger.” 

Alfred Hertz will conduct next week’s 
performance of “Fidelio” and Mme. 
Matzenauer will have the title réle. Mr. 
Urlus will be the Florestan; Mr. Goritz, 


Don Pizzaro; Mr. Braun, Rocco; Mr. 
Middleton, Don Fernando; Miss Schu- 
mann, Marcelline, and Mr. Reiss, Jac- 


quino. 
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AN ECCENTRIC EVENING STAR IN “TANNHA USER” 


Metropolitan Stage Manager Engineers an Unaccountable Eclipse after ‘“Wolfram’? Completes His 
Apostrophe — Thrilling Interpretation of the Score by Hertz—Martinelli Covers Himself 
with Glory in Caruso’s Role in “Manon Lescaut” 











6é7T.ANNHAUSER” had _ its second 
hearing at the Metropolitan be- 
fore an audience of good size on Wednes- 
day evening of last week with the same 
cast that brought it forward Christmas 
night. In most respects the performance 
was good, and once again Mr. Hertz and 
his players are entitled to first mention 
for the uniformly finished, poetic and 
dramatically thrilling disclosure of the 
contents of Wagner’s score. Nothing 
that the distinguished conductor does sur- 
passes his treatment of the tumultuous 
bacchanale or the splendidly inspired 
scene between Venus and Tannhduser— 
a scene which conveys a slight idea of 
what the whole opera could have been 
made had Wagner rewritten it in the 
richly wrought manner of his “third 
period” instead of wasting his time in 
rehearsing the work for the Parisians 
in 1861. Through this unfortunate hap- 
pening the world lost a masterpiece that 
might have rivaled even “Tristan.” 
Mr. Urlus’s Tannhduser invariably 
closes better than it begins. His third 
act narrative is a superb piece of dra- 
matic declamation infused with a wealth 
of emotion and variety of expression; on 
the other hand his voice always sounds 
constricted in the first scene of the opera. 
Mr. Weil’s Wolfram was a trifle hoarse 
last week and he had difficulty in main- 





METROPOLITAN OPERA 
CALENDAR 


WEDNESDAY Evening, January 20, 
Moussorgsky’s ‘‘Boris Godounow.”’ 


Mmes. Ober, Delaunois, Duchéne, 
Sparkes, Mattfeld; Messrs. Didur, 
Rothier, De Segurola, Althouse, Rossi. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Thursday Evening, January 21, Mey- 
erbeer’s ‘“‘The Huguenots.” Mmes. 
Destinn, Hempel, Garrison; Messrs. 
Caruso, Scotti, Rothier, Braun. Con- 
ductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Friday Evening, January 22, world 
premiere of Giordano’s ‘‘Madame Sans 
Géne.’’ Miss Farrar, Mmes. Sparkes, 
Fornia, Brasiau, Curtis, Egener; Messrs. 
Amato, Martinelli, De Segurola, Alt- 
house, Bloch, Tegani, Bada, Leonhardt, 
Reschiglian, Bégué. Conductor, Mr. 


Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 23, 
Verdi’s “‘Un Ballo in Maschera.”” Mmes. 
Destinn, Hempel, Matzenauer; Messrs. 
Caruso, Amato, Rothier, De Segurola. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Evening, January 23, Wag- 
ner’s ‘“Tannhduser.”’ Mmes. Gadski, 
Matzenauer; Messrs. Urlus, Braun, 
Goritz. Conductor, Mr. Hertz. 


Monday Evening, January 25, ‘‘Mad- 
ame Sans-Géne,” with cast as above. 


Wednesday Evening, January 27, 
Bizet’s ‘“‘Carmen.” Misses Farrar, Bori, 
Brasiau, Garrison; Messrs. Caruso, 
Amato, Rothier. Conductor, Mr. Tos- 


canini. 


Thursday Afternoon, January 28, 
Wagner’s “Das Rheingold” (opening 
the Annual Afternoon ‘‘Ring’’ Cycie). 
Mmes. Matzenauer, Ober, Case, 
Sparkes, Schumann; Messrs. Sembach, 
Braun, Goritz, Witherspoon, Middleton, 
Reiss, Althouse, Ruysdael. Conductor, 
Mr. Hertz. 


Thursday Evening, January 28, 
Verdi’s ‘“‘Aida.’’ Mmes. Destinn, Ober; 
Messrs. Martinelli, Amato, Didur, Con- 
ductor, Mr. Polacco. 


Friday Evening, January 29, Masse- 
net’s ‘‘Manon.”” Mmes. Alda, Duchéne, 
Brasiau, Sparkes; Messrs. Caruso, 
Scotti, Rothier, De Segurola, Reiss. 
Conductor, Mr. Toscanini. 


Saturday Afternoon, January 30, Re- 
vival of Beethoven’s ‘‘Fidelio.’’ Cast 
elsewhere in this issue. 


Saturday Evening, January 30, Puc- 
cini’s ‘“‘La Bohéme.” Mmes. Alda, 
Sparkes; Messrs. Botta, Scotti, Rothier, 
Tegani. Conductor, Mr. Polacco. 











taining the pitch in the “Evening Star” 
song. Time was when the Landgrave’s 
address in the second act was considered 
tiresome. Those who still harbor delu- 
sions with respect to it should hear it 
as delivered by Mr. Braun and realize 
the true nobility of this fine page. 

What was said of Mme. Matzenauer’s 
Venus a few weeks ago held true again 
in this case. Mme. Gadski was in ex- 
cellent voice and her Elizabeth was in all 
respects admirable. For the first time in 
a considerable period the soprano gave 
the “Prayer” in its entirety. The mutila- 
tion of this exquisite number at the 
Metropolitan has repeatedly been de- 
nounced in these columns, and Mme. 
Gadski deserves sincere thanks for put- 
ting a stop, at last, to this act of van- 
dalism. She made the restored passage 
doubly welcome by her rarely beautiful 
singing of it. 


An Erring Stage Manager 


Would that the stage manager could 
be made to see the error of his ways. 
His blunders—especially with the light- 
ing effects—are almost as grievous in 
“Tannhauser” as they were in the recent 
“Siegfried,” though, in view of the 
beauty of the musical aspects of that per- 
formance, these were not reprehended in 
the last issue of this journal. Last 
week’s “Tannhiuser” repeated all the 
errors of the previous one. The faces of 
the singers in the opening scene were 
again completely in the shadow because 
someone had conceived the idea of dis- 
pensing with the necessary footlight illu- 
mination, the twilight in the last act was 
unduly prolonged, the coming of dark- 
ness was the matter of only a moment 
and, worst of all, was the absurd dis- 
appearance of the evening star upon the 
first phrases of Tannhduser’s entrance. 
Would it really involve such insurmount- 
able obstacles of stagecraft to allow this 
minute luminary to decorate the firma- 
ment until the moment that the vapors 
of the Venusberg conceal the heavens? 

A repetition of “Lohengrin” last Mon- 
day evening found Mme. Gadski and Mr. 
Urlus in good vocal fettle. The only ele- 
ment of novelty in the performance was 
the assumption for the first time in two 
years of the réle of Ortrud by Mme. 
Matzenauer. Hers is an_ eminently 
worthy impersonation, the details of 
which were duly commended when she 
first assumed the part here. But Mme. 
Matzenauer’s singing is developing some 
regrettable features this season. She is 
forcing the upper half of her voice at 
top pressure and it is not beyond the 
bounds of reasonable possibility that it 
is her excursions in the soprano field 
that have brought these unhappy conse- 
quences. For the rest the performance 
moved in its customary grooves and with 
fine effect. 


Martinelli as “Des Grieux” 


Saturday’s matinée afforded Giovanni 
Martinelli a new opportunity to prove 
his mettle, when Puccini’s version of 
“Manon Lescaut” was given before a 
crowded house. That the young Italian 
tenor covered himself with glory in a 
réle which the public mind customarily 
associates with Caruso speaks eloquently 
for the remarkable growth of his vocal 
and histrionic powers. Martinelli has, in 
fact, developed into one of the most im- 
portant artists on the Metropolitan ros- 
ter, and with the added mellowness and 
authority which experience will undoubt- 
edly bring to his art he should rank 
among the world’s really great tenors. 
Miss Bori in the title réle was at her 
best. The purity and warmth of her 
voice and the charm of her personality 
made her interpretation one of the dis- 
tinctly gratifying features of the after- 
noon. Scotti, a thorough artist always, 
brought distinction to the part of the 
scheming brother, and de Segurola was 
satisfying as Geronte. The remainder 
of the cast included Bada, Ananian, Mme. 
Duchéne, Reschiglian, Rossi, Audisio and 
Morandi. 

On Saturday evening there was a per- 
formance of “Euryanthe” for the benefit 
of the German Press Club. There was 
the usual cast and much enthusiasm at- 
tended the performance. 


Caruso in “Gioconda” 


The prospect of Caruso’s early depar- 
ture for Europe served to bring out an 
unwontedly large throng for “Gioconda” 
on Friday evening, this being the tenor’s 


first appearance since the announcement 
of his forthcoming departure for Monte 
Carlo. His “Cielo e Mar” was acclaimed 
with unusual fervor, and the various 
other successes of the evening made it a 
six-star performance, the other five being 
Miss Destinn, Mmes. Matzenauer and 
Duchéne and Messrs. Amato and Rothier. 

Mr. Rothier sang Alvise for the first 
time and invested the réle with vocal and 
histrionic distinction. Miss Destinn re- 
vealed lovely tones throughout the eve- 
ning, especially in the last act, when her 
delicate pianissimi were a delight. The 
final trio was brilliantly sung. Mr. 
Amato’s Barnaba had all of its wonted 
sinister effect. Giorgio Polacco conduct- 
ed with inspiring zeal. 

“Madama _ Butterfly” was presented 
again on Thursday evening of last week. 
Geraldine Farrar unfolded the joys and 
sorrows of Cio-Cio-San with her familiar 
grace. [Luca Botta looked quite like an 
American and sang and acted well in the 
part of Pinkerton. Scotti, the intuitive 
Sharpless, sang with no vestige of his 
recent hoarseness. Rita Fornia was once 
more an agreeable Suzuki. Few people 
in the audience knew that Cio-Cio-San’s 
baby boy was making his début. The 
mother of Willie Small, the usual 
Trouble, had passed away suddenly a few 
hours before the performance. 

On Tuesday afternoon last, acts from 
“Hansel und Gretel,” “La Bohéme,” 
“Aida” and “Pagliacci” were sung in a 
benefit performance for the Metropolitan 
Emergency Fund. As many of the lead- 
ing artists of the company, Caruso in- 
cluded, were in the casts, there was 
naturally a huge audience. 


NEW CHAMBER MUSIC 
AT MARGULIES CONCERT 


Noren Trio Has First Performance in 
New York—Rubinstein and Klen- 
gel Numbers Heard 








Heinrich Noren is known in New 
York principally through his clever if 
not profound “Kaleidoscope” Variations 
for orchestra. But violinists of an en- 
terprising nature who have come across 
his sonata and suite for violin and piano 
hold a favorable opinion of his talents 
in the field of chamber music, and last 
Tuesday evening in AM®olian Hall the 
Margulies Trio introduced to this city 
another work of his, destined undoubt- 
edly to add to his repute. This is his 
Trio in D Minor for piano, violin and 
’cello. In 1910 this organization played 
two movements of it, but until Tuesday 
it had never been heard here in its com- 
plete form. It was eminently. worthy 
the exploitation, however, for it is long 
since a more interesting and effective 
work of its kind has been brought for- 
ward here. Not original, perhaps, in the 
widest sense, its four movements are yet 
replete with effects of ingenuity, power- 
fully constructed and fertile in ideas of 
poetic character and musical beauty. 
Modern in expression, Noren’s music dis- 
closes a warm and engaging lyrical 
melodic vein. The piquant scherzo, 
with its main theme suggestive of the 
“Eroica,” the emotionally swelling slow 
movement and the dashing finale, with 
its Slavic theme, were loudly applauded 
on Tuesday. The opening division suf- 
fers somewhat from overlength, though 
it is always vitally interesting. Need- 
less to say it was superbly played. 

After it Mr. Schulz and Miss Mar- 
gulies played a Sonata in B Minor by 
Julius Klengel, which though more than 
twenty-five years old was still new to 
New York. It proved, however, vacuous 
and conventional, mere Leipsic Kapell- 
meistermusik. The concert closed with 
Rubinstein’s early written Trio in G 
Minor, which does not show its com- 
poser at his best. H. F. P. 





Louise Homer Out of Opera This Sea- 
son; Stork Expected 


Mme. Louise Homer will not be able to 
fu'fill her contract to appear at the 
Metropolitan Opera House this season. 
An addition to the Homer family is ex- 
pecte1 in ‘> The contralto’s con- 
tract had called for her appearance at 
the Metropolitan, beginning on Feb- 
ruary 15. She spent the first part of 
the seaswn, up to December 15, on a con- 
cert tour. Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Homer 
at present have four children. 


PLAN A NOTABLE 
PRODUCTION OF 
AMERICAN OPERA 


Leading American Singers, Pro- 
ducer and Conductor under 
Consideration for Cast of Park- 
er-Hooker Work, ‘‘Fairyland’’ to 
Be Produced in Los Angeles— 
Composer Parker to Suggest 
Ideal Interpreters for Parts— 
Tours Planned 


huge first intimation of what may be 
expected in the way of artistic ex- 
cellence in the production of the Horatio 
Parker and Brian Hooker’s prize-winning 
opera, “Fairyland,” in Los Angeles this 
Summer, comes to MusicaAL AMERICA 
from L. E. Behymer, the Los Angeles 
musical manager. He states that ar- 
rangements for the opera’s presentation 
have already been practically concluded 
and part of the productions are an- 
nounced for July 1, 2 and 3. After that 


the opera is to run for two or three weeks 
in Los Angeles and then will be taken to 
San Diego and San Francisco for a few 
Exposition performances. As yet, how- 
ever, this program is rather tentative. 

The most representative American 
singers, along with an American pro- 
ducer and a conductor of high calibre are 
being sought after and many applications 
have been received. Mr. Behymer states 
that such artists as Mary Garden, Flor- 
ence Hinkle, W. W. Hinshaw, Riccardo 
Martin, George Hamlin, Marcella Craft, 
Alma Gluck, Alice Nielsen, Yvonne de 
Tréville, Geraldine Farrar, Olive Frem- 
stad, Louise Homer and a number of 
others are under consideration. It is 
hoped to arrange two casts and Mr. 
Behymer is essaying to get replies from 
the majority of American singers, par- 
ticularly those whom Mr. Parker might 
nominate as being ideally cast for the 
roles. It is expected to give the first 
sixty performances during the coming 
Summer within the borders of California. 
About $40,000 has been raised and no 
difficulty is anticipated in accumulating 
the required total of $60,000. 

In connection with the Ninth Biennial 
Festival of the Federation of Musical 
Clubs of America, to be held in Trinity 
Auditorium, Los Angeles, from June 21 
to July 3, Manager Behymer announces 
that plans are practically completed and 
that only minor details remain to be 
settled. It was the federation which of- 
fered the opera prize won by Messrs. 
Parker and Hooker. 





Charles A. Baker, the New York 
coach and accompanist, has been en- 
gaged by the New York Oratorio Society 
to play the piano part in “La Vita 
Nuova” (The New Life) of Wolf-Fer- 
rari, on March 24, 
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Of Original 


; MUSICAL MANUSCRIPTS ! 


, Of the greatest rarity and of the ? 
highest importance to musicians and 
collectors. Consigned by Mr. Carl 
» Hamm, one of the oldest members 
of the Metropolitan and Philhar- 
monic Orchestras, who inherited 
them from his father, Professor 
Hamm. Musical score by Mozart, 
1787; Haydn's Second Symphony 
entirely in the hand of Richard 
Wagner, 1831; Autograph Letters 
by Gounod, Liszt and Wagner, and 
other rarities. 

Also the remarkable Thackeray 
Collection made by Mr. B. A. Behr- 
end of Brookline, Mass., embracing 
Original Drawings, Original Manu- 
» scripts, and Autograph Letters of the 
highest importance. Also fine books 
from the Library of Mrs. Rebecca ? 
Wharton Gaw of Philadelphia. 

To be sold without restrictions 
Thursday afternoon, February 4, at 
2:30 o'clock. Catalogs free. Tele- 3 
phone Murray Hill 7680. , 


The Anderson Galleries 


Madison Avenue at Fortieth Street, ‘ 
New Yor F 
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INFORMATION WANTED 


as to the present address of Leonardo Uribe, a New 
York Vocal Teacher, whose studio was formerly 
located at 114 West 72d St. Address Box Z 
Musical America, 505 5th Ave. N.Y. 
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WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, FROM A MUSICIAN’S 


STANDPOINT 


By HERWEGH VON ENDE 














HAD been invited by Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel Untermeyer to meet Mr. 


and Mrs. William Jennings Bryan at a 
reception, in May of last year, at “Grey- 
stone,” their palatial and beautiful home 
on the Hudson. 

Having read in the New York Times 
that the invitations had been recalled, 


owing to Mr. Bryan’s inability to leave 
Washington during the Mexican crisis, 
I was more than surprised to see the 
great orator and statesman enter in 
Washington the Pullman in which I was 
seated, bound for New York. 

Mr. Bryan took a seat opposite me. I 
was puzzled whether the report in the 
Times was correct or not. 

With Mr. Bryan, at the time, were two 
gentlemen, one of whom I recognized as 
an acquaintance. I told him of my sur- 
prise at seeing Mr. Bryan leave Wash- 
ington, after the newspaper report of 
the day before, and asked him if he 
knew where Mr. Bryan was going. He 
told me he did not know, but volunteered 
to inquire. 

I began reading. Presently Mr. 
Bryan motioned to my acquaintance to 
take a vacant seat next to him. They 
talked for a few moments in a low tone 
and then I heard Mr. Bryan say: 

“T shall be very glad to meet Mr. Von 
Ende.” 

Mr. Gray, my acquaintance, and Mr. 
Bryan both arose, and I was introduced 
to the Secretary. 

He expressed his regret that he had 
been forced to cancel his visit to “Grey- 
stone,” and said that he was on his way 
to Brooklyn, to address an important 
meeting, and was obliged to return to 
Washington on‘the night train. 

I took my seat and continued reading, 
not wishing to interrupt the conversa- 
tion of the gentlemen. However, at 
West Philadelphia they bade Mr. Bryan 
and me good-by. After a moment Mr. 
Bryan asked me to take a seat next to 
him. Then I had an opportunity of get- 
ting in closer touch with a man whom 
I have personally always greatly ad- 
mired. 

I noticed that he had been scanning 
Wells’s book, “The World Set Free.” He 
said it was an opportune book to reaa. 
In our conversation the Mexican situa- 
tion was carefully avoided. 

Then we got to discussing education. 
Mr. Bryan insisted that while a good 
general education should be the founda- 
tion, the successful man must be, in 
these days, a specialist. He then related 
a conversation he had had over the tele- 
phone with a gentleman who was seek- 
ing an important position for a friend, 
whom that gentleman considered ex- 
ceptionally well qualified. 

“The gentleman in question,” said Mr. 
Bryan, “told me over the ’phone that 
the person he spoke of was a graduate 
of Harvard, with various degrees, a 


linguist, thoroughly conversant with the 
different European languages, a literary 
man, a scholar—in fact a highly cul- 





—Photo by G. V. Buck 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Secretary 
of State 


tured man, in the broad sense of the 
term.” 

Mr. Bryan then said that he had re- 
plied: 

“Your recommendation sounds as if 





Herwegh von Ende, Director of the von 
Ende School of Music 


you were recommending a _secretary- 
stenographer, such as we have many in 


the Government Service. When we fill 
important posts, we try to avoid college 
men—theorists; we want men who have 
been through the great school of prac- 
tical experience and knowledge of hu- 
manity, who have the requisite quali- 
fications.” 

Mr. Bryan next referred to his trip 
around the world, and said that the Eng- 
lish language had carried him to all 
parts of the globe. 

Presently the call for dinner came, 
and the Secretary remarked that as he 
could not deliver an address on an empty 
stomach he was going to eat, and in- 
vited me to the dining room. Seated in 
the dining car, the conversation finally 
drifted to music. While Secretary Bryan 
did not lay claim to any understanding 
of music or taste for it, from the musi- 
cian’s standpoint, he evinced a deep in- 
terest in music, from the standpoint of 
the public at large. 

He spoke in a manner that was in- 
spiring, because he got away from the 
selfish, individual view, especially the 
narrow, musician’s view. For some 
time I listened to the expression of a 
really big soul, whose every thought, 
whether in diplomacy, literature or the 
arts, seemed to be the expression of 
humanity at large. 

The more he spoke, the more im- 
pressed I became that he was like the 
prophets of old, who championed the 
cause of the people. 

I found that Mr. Bryan regarded 
music as a dominant factor in our home 
life. When I inquired, as one is wont 
to do, what was his favorite composi- 
tion, the man who at that time was in 
the midst of the Mexican trouble, re- 
plied, “La Paloma.” Then he told me, 
too, that he was very fond of the hymn, 
“One Sweetly Solemn Thought,” and re- 
quested me to read Bancroft’s reference 
to music. 

When we reached the depot I was un- 
able to bid a formal adieu to the Sec- 
retary, as he was immediately surround- 
ed by a number of persons who had 
come to meet him. 

In my time I have met many dis- 
tinguished men, among them _ some 
statesmen of eminence, but they all left 
me with the impression that they used 
words rather to conceal their real 
thought or meaning, than to express 
them, so that when I later endeavored 
to recall any particular thing, any new 
idea or new véew which any one of them 
had expressed, I was unable to do so. 
I felt as if I had been enveloped in a 
cloud of words. 


Now, with Secretary Bryan the case 
is entirely different. He is frankness 
itself, and if there is any deliberation 
to his selection of words it is for the 
purpose of expressng unrestrainedly 
exactly what he thinks. I should say that 
one of his dominating characteristics 
was absolute frankness. 





CASALS AND BAUER 
TRIUMPH TOGETHER 


Chamber Music Playing of Extra- 
ordinary Quality in Their 
New York Recital 





N**% YORK heard Pablo Casals, the 
Spanish ’cellist, for the first time 
this season in recital on Monday after- 
noon, when he made a joint appearance 
at ASolian Hall with Harold Bauer. Mr. 
Casals had appeared twice at the Metro- 
politan Opera House Sunday concerts, 
but this was his first performance in an 
auditorium where the acoustics are suited 
to his playing. The hall was completely 
filled, several hundred occupied seats on 
the stage and a few hundred were turned 
away. 

wee fortunate that Mr. Bauer should 
be in America, so that music-lovers here 
might have the opportunity of hearing 
him with the illustrious ’cellist in sonata 
performances such as they have offered 
European audiences in recent years. Mr. 
Bauer’s especial gifts as a chamber- 
music player have often been recorded in 
these columns. He was at his best on 
Monday afternoon and with Mr. Casals 
played Beethoven’s A Major Sonata and 
Brahms’s F Major Sonata, the latter a 
work vastly superior to the same com- 


poser’s E Minor Sonata, which Mr. 
Bauer played with Mr. Willeke at a 
Kneisel concert last month. 

It would be idle to attempt to convey 
adequately the consummate achievement 
of these two masters. Mr. Bauer and 
Mr. Casals both so subordinate the tech- 
nical side of their art that one never 
thinks of it in their presentations. Two 
artists more perfectly in accord could 
not be imagined. They were received by 
an audience which contained many dis- 
tinguished musical personages with that 
enthusiasm which is given only to the 
greatest of artists. 

Mr. Casals played the Bach C Major 
Suite, dear to every ’cellist, as it had 
never before been played in New York. 
We have heard this old masterpiece time 
and again, but it took on new beauties 
as Mr. Casals played it, with infinite va- 
riety of tone-color—he seems to be able 
to derive a half-dozen qualities from his 
C string, on which most ’cellists growl— 
with a veritable Kreislerian phrasing 
and with superb musicianship. He 
knows how to bring out the melody notes 
which occur in the passage-work, too, as 
do few violinists who play Bach and 
practically no ’cellists. At the close of 
the suite the audience continued applaud- 
ing until the ’cellist returned to the 
stage with Mr. Bauer and added Schu- 
mann’s “Abendlied” played in chiaros- 
curo, quite as it should be. 

It might be added that the artists were 
aided by a_ distinguished musician, 
Tivadar Nachéz, the Hungarian com- 
poser and violinist. who turned Mr. 
Bauer’s pages. A. W. K. 


Miss Goodson Well Received in Open- 
ing Recitals 

Unusual success was won last week 
by Katharine Goodson, the English pian- 
ist, in opening three concerts of her pres- 
ent tour. Miss Goodson opened in Au- 
burn, N. Y., on Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 9, when she played to a capacity 
audience in Osborne Hall. Some Brahms 
Intermezzi, Beethoven’s “Moonlight” So- 
nata, several Chopin pieces, among them 
the Scherzo in B Flat Minor, were among 
the things on the program and in re- 
sponse to the applause Miss Goodson 
added the Second Rhapsody of Liszt. On 
Tuesday evening, January 12, she 
played a recital in the series given un- 
der the Cornell University auspices in 
Bailey Hall, Ithaca, N. Y. Her program 
again contained many splendid composi- 
tions which she performed in an inspir- 
ing manner. 


Zimbalist Wins Northampton Favor 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss., Jan. 18.—Efrem 
Zimbalist, the noted young violinist, vis- 
ited this city on January 13 and gave the 
fourth concert in the course given in 
John M. Greene Hall, under the manage- 
ment of the Smith College department 
of music. The audience was very large 
and the enthusiasm recalled the last ap- 
pearance here of Fritz Kreisler. Mr. 
Zimbalist chose the -Handel E Major 
Sonata, Bach’s G String Air, Couperin’s 
“Papillons,” a Musette by Rameau and 
Max Reger’s Sonata for violin alone in 
A Major. A modern group of shorter 
pieces closed the program. 


SAPIRSTEIN BEGINS 
PIANISTIC MARATHON 


Six-Day Recital Program Opens 
with Program that Contains 
a Novelty 





What must go down in musical annals 
as a unique achievement was inaugu- 
rated on Monday evening, January 18, 
by David Sapirstein, the young pianist. 
Mr. Sapirstein is booked to appear daily 
from Monday, January 18, to Saturday, 
January 23, inclusive, at AXolian Hall, 
New York, giving six programs embrac- 
ing many of the big works in piano 
literature. 

Apart from whether such a proceeding 
is in keeping with artistic ideals it can- 
not be doubted that Mr. Sapirstein has 
been moved to do this because of the un- 
usual répertoire which he has made his 
own, rather than through any desire to 
be sensational. His playing and his atti- 
tude bespeak his sincerity and his seri- 
ousness. On Monday evening his pro- 
gram had for its chief numbers Schu- 
mann’s “Etudes Symphoniques” and a 
Sonata, op. 21, No. 2, by Karel Szyman- 
owski, the latter performed in public for 
the first time in this country. 

The Szymanowski Sonata is without 
question one of the most taxing piano 
compositions that has been written in 
many years. Technically it is several 
tours de force. Szymanowski’s music, as 
heard in this much inflated work, has 
neither distinctive national traits nor any 
particular message. It is in two big 
movements, in which the interest of the 
hearer is not engaged until the fugue, 
which comes late in the last movement. 
This fugue, though its theme is unorig- 
inal and savors of Strauss, has enor- 
mous vitality and it is written with in- 
disputable mastery. Mr. Sapirstein un- 
questionably made the most of it, but his 
audience did not seem to approve and 
the applause at the close was perfunc- 
tory, what there was of it being intended 
for the performer and not the com- 
position. 

A group of short pieces, Schubert’s 
familiar ‘“‘Moment Musical,” Mendels- 
sohn’s “Spinning Song” and the familiar 
Searlatti Pastorale, a group of short 
modern pieces and the Liszt “Venezia e 
Napoli” were the remaining items. Mr. 
Sapirstein’s highly developed technic 
came to the fore in the Schumann, in 
which he displayed a commendable un- 
derstanding of its contents. 

Of the seven smaller modern pieces, 
all heard for the first time in New York, 
a “Wiegenlied im Griinen,” by Julius 
Weissmann, a “Kirgisische Skizze,” by 
Michael von Zadora, Cyril Scott’s “In the 
Temple of Memphis” and Laurent Ceil- 
lier’s “Lude” were interesting. Pieces 
by L. T. Griinberg and McNair Ilgen- 
fritz, the latter’s a “Danse Chinoise” of 
the moving-picture variety, were quite 
unimportant. A. W. K. 


Mr. Sapirstein went through the sec- 
ond lap of his pianistic hexameron on 
Tuesday afternoon with a program de- 
voted to Brahms’s Ballades in D Minor 
and B Minor, the B Minor Capriccio and 
G Minor Rhapsody, Chopin’s B Minor 
Sonata, some Etudes, a Ballade, Im- 
promptu and Nocturne and the Schulz- 
Evler “Blue Danube” arrangement. A 
small audience applauded the pianist vig- 
orously. Some of his best work of the 
afternoon was done in the two Ballades 
of Brahms. The Capriccio, however, was 
spoiled by some very arbitrary changes 
of tempo and the Rhapsody did not fare 
altogether happily. Mr. Sapirstein’s 
tone is often extremely beautiful and it 
was noticeably good in the Chopin Son- 
ata. For the rest, though, he played this 
work with little poetic perception and 
less variety of nuance. H. F. P. 


—— 


Managerial Controversy Settled in 
Huntington, W. Va. 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA., Jan. 16.—Ac- 
cording to the Advertiser of this city, a 
slight managerial controversy has been 
settled in that the Wolfsohn Bureau of 
New York has decided to grant a can- 
cellation of the contracts entered into 
by the Huntington Choral Association 
with Reinald Werrenrath, Nevada Van 
Der Veer and Reed Miller. These art- 
ists, with Florence ‘Hinkle, were engaged 
to appear in Huntington during the lat- 
ter part of February when “Aida” was 
to have been given. Miss Hinkle, who 
is popular in this city, will be heard in a 
concert for the dedication of the newly 
finished auditorium at Marshall College. 
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“MADAME SANS-GENE’S” LIBRETTO 
FOLLOWS ORIGINAL PLAY CLOSELY 


Simoni’s Version Used in Giordano’s Opera Sacrifices But Few 
Essentials of Sardou’s Napoleonic Comedy — The Plot in 








T was some years before Verdi’s death 
and not long after Sardou’s comedy 

had begun to delight Europe that Um- 
berto Giordano conceived the idea of 
transforming “Madame Sans-Géne”’ into 
operatic shape. Verdi himself endorsed 
the idea very heartily, and presently 
Giordano commissioned an Italian jour- 
nalist, Renato Simoni, to prepare a 
libretto for him. Simoni consented, but 
a subsequent journey to China put a stop 
to his work on the prospective opera for 
a considerable period. On his return 
from the Orient, however, he set to work 
once more and eventually presented the 
composer with a text that adhered very 
closely to Sardou’s play, merely con- 
densing the dialogue to operatic propor- 
tions and omitting certain scenes not es- 
sential to the main thread of the plot. 

Those who are familiar with the orig- 
inal can follow the unfolding of the 
opera, which was scheduled to have its 
world premiére at the Metropolitan on 
Friday night, without a perusal of the 
libretto, for in sequence of episodes 
Simoni’s version adheres at all points 
to Sardou. The prologue of the play 
has, to be sure, been made the first act 
proper, and the second and third acts 
have in the opera been compressed into 
one. The scene between Napoleon and 
his two jealous sisters has been discarded 
and the episode of the lesson in courtly 
demeanor curtailed, but otherwise noth- 
ing is sacrificed. 

Catherine Hiibscher’s laundry in Paris 
is the scene of the first act. The date 
is August 10, 1792, and the Revolution 
is in full progress. An attack has been 
made upon the Tuilleries by the sans- 
culottes and the king, Louis XVI, and 
Marie Antoinette are at the mercy of the 
populace. The rattle of musketry 1s 
heard as the curtain rises, excited crowds 
are rushing through the street at the 
back and the laundresses pause frequent- 
ly at their washtubs, frightened by the 
tumult and fearful that their mistress 
Catherine (nicknamed Madame Sans- 
Géne because of her outspoken manner 
and boldness), who has been absent all 
morning, has been injured in the street 
fighting. But their fears are soon dis- 
pelled. Catherine returns with her 
laundry basket over her arm, followed 
by an amused crowd and indignant be- 
cause some of the rough soldiery had 
kissed her against her will. To celebrate 
the victory of the patriots she gives her 
girls a holiday, and_ is. proceeding to 
close her shop when she is startled by a 
shot, and presently by the entrance of 
a wounded man who begs for shelter and 
protection. ; as 

This is a royalist, Count Neipperg. 
Catherine in pity proceeds to bind his 
wounds, but is interrupted by the clamor 
of a crowd of soldiers headed by her 
lover, the bluff but good-hearted Lefe- 
vbre, who suspect that Neipperg has 
taken refuge in the laundry. Quickly 
hiding the fugitive in her room, Cathe- 
rine admits the roistering crew. Pres- 
ently Lefevbre, who desires to wash his 
hands, tries to enter the bedroom, and 
finding it locked suspects that his fian- 
cée has concealed a lover there. Wrest- 
ing the key from her he rushes in, but 
emerges presently declaring that his sus- 
picions were groundless. Left alone with 
Catherine he tells her, in order to dis- 
cover the true state of her affections to- 
ward him, that Neipperg is dead. But 
when she merely expresses deep pity he 
realizes he has been deluded by his own 
jealousy and then informs her that the 
wounded man is not dead and that he 
will guard the secret of his escape. As 
the curtain falls the “Marseillaise” rises 
from the crowds in the street. 


In the second act, nineteen years later, 
Madame Sans-Géne, become Duchess of 


Dantzic, is living in aristocratic state at 


Compiégne. Lefevbre, now her husband, 


is one of Napoleon’s most trusted sol- 
diers. But to court life and manners the 
democratic and easy-going Catherine 1s 
frightfully _ ill-adapted. Her social 
blunders and faux-pas arouse the laugh- 
ter of her servants and the contempt 
of the lords, and especially the ladies, of 
the court. Neipperg, however, has re- 
mained a steadfast friend of her and her 
husband, though he has gradually in- 
curred the displeasure of Napoleon. To 
aggravate matters he has dared to raise 


his eyes affectionately to the Empress, 
Marie Louise. Napoleon orders his ban- 
ishment, but Neipperg plans, before leav- 
ing, to bid a secret farewell to Marie 
Louise by night. 

Meanwhile, Madame Sans-Géne, at a 
social function in her own apartments, 





Umberto Giordano, Composer of “Ma- 
dame Sans-Géne,” Which Has Its 
World Premiére at the Metropolitan 
This Week 


having scandalized the nobles and open- 
ly spoken her mind to Queen Caroline 
and the Princess Elisa, is summoned into 
Napoleon’s presence for a severe reproof. 
But she quickly wins him over to her 
side when she presents him with a worn 
laundry bill that he has owed her since 
he was an unknown soldier in Revolu- 
tionary times and has never paid. She 
engages his sympathies still further on 
recounting the fact that she received 
wounds when serving as vivandiére in 
the armies of France. But as they in- 
dulge in pleasant reminiscences Neipperg 
enters with one of the ladies in waiting 
and makes his way toward the Empress’s 
apartments. He is seized and hurried 
off in spite of his protests and the pleas 
of Catherine. The last act finds him 
condemned to death. Catherine and 
Lefevbre seek some way to effect his 
rescue. Eventually, in the presence of 
Napoleon, she causes the Empress to be 
told that Neipperg is waiting at the door. 
A package of letters is handed out and 
Napoleon seizes them. To his astonish- 
ment they contain only an appeal to 
Marie Louise’s father, the Emperor of 
Austria, to keep Neipperg in Vienna so 
as to prevent him annoying her with his 
amorous importunities. Satisfied of his 
wife’s fidelity, Napoleon releases Neip- 
perg, thanks Catherine for checking his 
purpose to murder an innocent man and 
all ends happily. 





EURYDICE CHORUS’S CONCERT 





Philadelphia Organization Appears for 
First Time under Woodruff’s Baton 


_PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—The Eury- 
dice Chorus, opening its twenty-ninth 
season, and appearing for the first time 
under the direction of Arthur Woodruff, 
was heard in a very attractive program 
at Horticultural Hall last Wednesday 
afternoon. This admirable organization 
of women singers, which has been popu- 
lar in Philadelphia for so many sea- 
sons, apparently never has been in better 
hands, so far as directorship is con- 
cerned. 

The principal offering was H. de F'on- 
tenailles’s “The Legend of Miani,” a 
beautiful work, which was given an ad- 
mirable interpretation, the incidental 
solos being well sung by Mrs. Sydney 
Thayer. Other soloists were Zaidee 
Townsend Stewart, a soprano of full 
rich voice and authoritative method, who 
sang “A Spirit Flower,” by Campbell- 
Tipton, and Tschaikowsky’s “Through 
the Still Night”; Gurney Mattox, a 
youthful violinist of genuine talent and 
glowing promise, and, in the club’s in- 
terpretation of “Morning,” by Victor 


Harris, which was notably well done, 
Susanna E. Dercum, whose artistic use 
of a rarely beautiful and brilliantly 
effective contralto was one of the dis- 
tinctive features of the concert. The 
accompanist for the Eurydice Club is 
Ellis Clark Hammann, whose work is 
always accomplished with unfailing 
efficiency and sympathetic understand- 
ing. p a i 


A PREDICTION UNFULFILLED 








Montreal String Quartet Flourishing 
Despite Pessimistic Prophecy 
of Long Ago 


MONTREAL, Jan. 16.—When the Dubois 
String Quartet was organized five years 
ago there were many who said: “It can- 
not live one season.” So many chamber 
music organizations had been born and 
died that the prophecy seemed justified. 
But the Dubois String Quartet is still 
very much alive and growing healthily. 
Louis H. Bourdon, manager, found it 
necessary to move into a larger hall last 
season, and the fashionable ball room 
of. the Ritz-Carlton Hotel is now the 
scene of the quartet’s concerts. 

The last was particularly good, Albert 
Chamberland, Alphonse Dansereau, 
Eugen Schneider and J. B. Dubois are 
getting constantly in better rapport with 
each other, and the results are an in- 
creasing accumulation of artistic 
achievements. They have always been 
noted for their eclecticism, their réper- 
toire ranging from the classics to the 
moderns; and they appear to be as much 
in sympathy with Beethoven and Mo- 
zart as they are with Debussy. 

The third program, given this week, 
was made of Haydn’s Quartet, Op. 77, 
and Lalo’s, Op. 19. The Haydn was bet- 
ter played, the tricky passages executed 
with all the neatness necessary and the 
healthy spirit maintained throughout; 
but the Lalo, if less convincing, was also 
well done, especially in the slow move- 
ment. Mozart and Dvorak are the com. 
posers chosen for the next recital. 

KLINGSOR. 





Ganz-White-Burnham Recitals 


Rudolph Ganz, pianist; Roderick 
White, violinist, and Thuel Burnham, 
pianist, will be heard in Lenten recitals 
at the Princess Theater, New York, dur- 
ing February and March. Series one 
will comprise recitals by Mr. Ganz on 
February 23 and March 16, and by Mr. 
White on March 9. Mr. Burnham will 
give two recitals in series two, on March 
2 and 23, in a joint recital with Mr. 
White on March 30. The recitals are 
under the direction of Charles L. Wag- 
ner. 


TWO LARGE CROWDS FOR 
RIVAL CHICAGO CONCERTS 





Kreisler-Van Endert Recital and Dam- 
rosch Program Divide Attention 
of Sunday Audiences 


CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—Musical Chicago 
had a difficult choice yesterday (Sunday) 
afternoon between the recital given at 
the Auditorium by Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist, and the concert of Walter Damrosch 
and his New York Symphony Orchestra 
at the Illinois Theater. Both houses 
were packed to the last seat. 

A program of much musical value was 
presented by Mr. Kreisler. It included 
the Concerto in C Major, by Antonio 
Vivaldi; “Devil’s Trill” Sonata, Tartini: 
Bach’s “Chaconne,” for violin alone, and 
shorter pieces by Schumann, Mozart, 
Kreisler and Paganini. The violinist’s 
virile attack, clear, clean-cut technique, 
vibrant, warm tone and his keen musica! 
perception were manifested in all these 
numbers. A storm of applause rewarded 
him and several encores had to be given. 

Elizabeth van Endert, soprano, was 
the assisting artist, and, in her inter- 
pretation of Agathe’s aria from Weber’s 
“Der Freischiitz,” proved herself a singer 
of notable qualities. Her voice is a 
dramatic soprano, thick in quality and of 
considerable power. She has the tradi- 
tional German method of operatic inter- 
pretation, her diction is clear and her 
voice responds readily to varying moods. 
She was well received in the aria and 
also made a very favorable showing in 
a group of songs by Rogers, Leoni, 
Strauss and Humperdinck. Carl Lam- 
son played good accompaniments. 

Placed somewhat at a disadvantage on 
the stage of the Illinois Theater, the 
New York Symphony Orchestra never- 
theless disclosed many admirable traits in 
its performances of compositions by Bee 
thoven and Wagner. The “Eroica” Sym- 
phony of Beethoven and excerpts from 
the music dramas of Wagner, make up 
the program. Mr. Damrosch has a good 
string section, which ‘plays with fine 
tonal shading and precision. His reeds 
and brasses are suave in quality, too, 
but somehow they did not blend per- 
fectly with the strings yesterday, prob- 
ably on account of their placement on 
the stage of this theater. A theatrical 
stage with its wings and flies does not 
form a_ perfect shell for symphonic 
music, and this was a handicap which 
Mr. Damrosch and his orchestra were 
forced to labor under. 

Mr. Damrosch, long a favorite with 
Chicago musical audiences, gave authori- 
tative readings and his interpretations 
disclosed his high artistic ideals. 

M. R. 





SPRING TOUR 


“THE MAN WITH A MESSACE” 





“AMERICA SHOULD BE PROUD OF YOU’— 
CHARLES CILBERT SPROSS 


“ADMIRABLE ART’—H, E, KREHBIEL 


“SUPERB ARTIST’ ARTHUR BERGH 


PERCY 


HEMUS 


“AMERICA’S BARITONE” 


A COLLECE PAPER SAYS:- 


“PERCY HEMUS HAS VOICE, BRAINS aNbD 
TEMPERAMENT: WHat MORE CAN You ASK?” 





SPRING TOUR 


NOW BOOKING 





Address: Secretary, PERCY HEMUS, 64 East 34th Street, NEW YORK 
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Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 
If Marcella 


ever had 
doubt in her mind as to the place she 
holds in the regard, and, indeed, in the 
affections of American music lovers, it 
must have been dispelled by the extraor- 
dinary ovation which she received when 
she gave her recital, the other evening, at 


Sembrich any 


Carnegie Hall for the benefit of her 
Polish countrymen and countrywomen 
who are sufferers by the war. This re- 


cital was given under circumstances and 
conditions of which most people, even in 
the musical world, are ignorant. 

It is said that a few years ago, at the 
time of the big slump in Wall Street, 
Mme. Sembrich lost a large part of her 
fortune through unfortunate  invest- 
ments. She was thus forced to remain 
before the public longer than her own 
keen sense of artistic values would have 
permitted. She simply had to make fur- 
ther provision for the future. 

The situation was intensified by the 
breaking out of the war, which not only 
further impaired her resources, as well 
as took from her opportunities she other- 
wise would have had, but deprived her 
husband, Dr. Stengel, of a source of in 
come which he had acquired by inheri- 
tance from his brother, who had left him 
his share in the great art publishing 
house of Stengel, of Dresden, which gets 
out those fine lithographic copies of 
notable pictures for which the Germans 
have long been world famous. 

The result of it was that since she re- 
turned to this city Mme. Sembrich has 
been giving singing lessons in order to 
meet her expenses. Under these condi- 
tions, and knowing full well that if she 
gave a recital here for her own benefit 
it would be crowded and net her at least 
four to five thousand dollars, this noble 
and public-spirited woman gave what 
might be called some of her last strength 
to the cause of her suffering compatriots. 

It is certainly of interest, also, to know 
that in order to do justice to her public 
for two weeks before she gave the re- 
cital she abstained absolutely from giving 
any lessons, so that she might be in the 
best possible voice and condition. 

* a * 

However much opinion may differ as to 
the precise position that Marcella Sem- 
brich has held and holds in the musical 
world, there never can be any question 
as to the absolute sincerity of her whole 
attitude, not only to her profession, but 
to life itself. 

She is one of the few artists of high- 
est distinction of whom it can be said 
with truth that she never disappointed 
the public, just as she never swerved 
from the pitch; that she always was 
faithful to her programs and gave of 
her best, and that her private life has 
been free from even a_ suspicion of 
seandal. 

No small wonder, therefore, when such 
a woman stands up, when nearly sixty 
years of age, though she does not look 
even forty, and for over two hours and 
a half, with barely a rest or intermission, 
goes through a long and exacting pro- 
gram, covering compositions, many of 
them requiring the highest artistic ex 
pression, that she provokes unlimited en 
thusiasm. 

And it is for this reason that I cannot 
help feeling that much that was written 
in some of the daily papers by such emi- 
nent critics as Mr. Krehbiel, Mr. Hen 
derson and others about Mme. Sembrich’s 
performance was ill-advised. 


Why pretend, in terms of exaggerated 
eulogy, that this great singer still has 
the voice, the breath control of her for- 
mer years, and so misdirect and disap- 
point the younger element that comes to 
hear her? Why not direct public atten- 
tion to the fact that what she no longer 
possesses in the way of freshness of voice 
and breath control, she more than re- 
places by her increased power of artistic 
interpretation? 

There was a time when, with all her 
impeccable technic, Marcella Sembrich’s 
singing appeared to many as more or less 
colorless, perhaps even cold. At recitals 
of songs there seemed something lacking 
in variety of expression, and particularly 
in variety of tone color. 

To-day this is not so. To-day Mme. 
Sembrich can stand before the public as 
representing the height of musical artis- 
try, the most poetic interpretation of 
song, and as affording, in a single recital, 
an education to singers, to students and 
to the public itself. 

And what this education means we 
have already seen this season, notably 
in the case of Alma Gluck, who was with 
Mme. Sembrich last year, and as a result 
is singing more beautifully and with 
greater charm than ever before. 

* * 

As to the decadence in volume and 
quality of voice which characterizes ar- 
tists as they grow older, it is no longer 
possible to have differences of opinion. 
(hat question was settled with the intro- 
duction of the phonograph. There we 
have the record. 

That is the principal reason why Ade- 
lina Patti, who was already well ad- 
vanced in years when the phonograph 
first came into vogue, steadily refused to 
have any records made of her singing. 

“For,” said she, wisely, “I do not de- 
sire to leave to posterity records of my 
voice when it is nothing like what it 
was in its best days.” 

Here let me again bring up a matter 
to which I have referred before, namely, 
that if our leading critics did their duty 
not merely in praising or blaming indi- 
vidual performances, but in educating 
the public to a proper taste and proper 
discrimination of real values, we should 
be glad to have records of such singing 
as artists like Mme. Sembrich do, when 
their interpretation has, as I said, greatly 
improved even if the voice shows the 
wear and tear of time. 

This in turn brings up the old issue 
between those who would send singers to 
the scrap heap when they no longer sing 
beautifully, and those who, like myself, 
would rather hear a great artist, never 
mind how old, whose interpretation is of 
the first order. 

For what, indeed, is a song—a song 
of the highest class? Is it simply a col- 
lection of notes to display either the 
versatility or the beautiful tones in a 
singer’s throat? 

Is it not a poem set to music? 

And should not, therefore, the singer 
who is really an artist at heart and in 
intelligence strive to bring out the poem, 
just as much as the music which accom- 
panies it? Has not the public rewarded 
those who could do this? 

Did we not have, for instance, Willner, 
who came to us some seasons ago, whose 
whole value was his power of interpre- 
tation? He was no longer young, he had 
little voice, his personal appearance was 
not particularly attractive or pleasing— 
but what a master of the art of interpre 
tation! No wonder he drew crowded 
houses! 

That is why I was glad to see the in- 
creased popularity this season of some of 
our younger singers who do not depend 
upon mere voice for their appeal. There 
is, notably, the American tenor, George 
Hamlin, who, I think, greatly benefited 
by his stay and his success in Berlin. At 
his last recital he showed marked prog 
ress, which was immediately recognized 
by the more discriminating among the 
critics, as well as by the more discrimi 
nating among his audience. 

Then let me mention Elena Gerhardt, 
who should have a most successful sea- 
son, for since she was with us two years 
ago she has undeniably improved in her 
power of interpretation, though when she 
strains her beautiful voice the result is 
unpleasant. 

During her absence abroad, under the 
tutelage and inspiration of such great 
musicians as Arthur Nikisch and others 
of equal distinction, she has lost some of 
the temperamental exuberance which, at 
times, characterized her style. Her voice 
was always delightfully musical. She 
always had a tender and spirituelle senti 
ment. To-day her artistic development 
includes the intelligence of a_ ripened 
mind and talent. 

One particular characteristic should 
commend Miss Gerhardt to real music 
lovers who do not go in merely for vocal- 
ization or mere volume of tone, and that 
is that she has at her command a variety 


of tone color effects and a keenly nice 
appreciation of the value of dramatic 
climaxes and of. the various delicate 
nuances which lead up to them. Finally, 
Miss Gerhardt can teach a good many 
Singers the value of distinct enunciation. 
Her English pronunciation is wonderful. 

As a postscript to this I might add, 
like a woman, that perhaps the best part 
of Miss Gerhardt’s singing is her de- 
licious use of mezza voce, or medium 
voice. Most singers, especially the oper- 
atic ones, either scream or whisper. They 
go to a fortissimo or to a pianissimo 
which is not always audible. A good deal 
like some of the painters who can only 
give you strong lights and deep shadows. 
Now, except you are in a tropical coun- 
try, nature is most beautiful in all those 
varied intervening effects from the fore- 
ground and the high lights to the deep 
shadows. And it is in the interpretation 
of the middle ground and in giving it its 
true value that the soul of the artist is 
more shown than in carrying away the 
groundlings by a _ long-sustained high 
note, rendered with all tne persistence 
and power of a calliope. 

k * * 


Speaking of the losses of fortunes by 
artists, they tell me that Paderewski has 
lost a large part of his fortune through 
the war, which has destroyed much of 
the property which, with characteristic 
patriotism, he has acquired in Poland. 
1 suppose you know he owns a hotel in 
Warsaw. 

Then there is poor, dear Ysaye, who 
had all his money invested in Belgian 
securities, and you know what they are 
worth to-day. 

Kreisler, too, they tell me, has made 
heavy losses in Galicia, which have been 
increased by losses caused by adventures 
in Wall Street. 

Josef Hofmann, also, it is reported, 
has made some serious losses through the 
war. 

But with none of them does the case 
seem to be so sad as that which is now 
being made public through the legal con- 
test over the will of poor, dead Nordica. 
Her most intimate letters are being 
printed in the papers all over the coun- 
try. 

These show that during the last years 
of her life she was very unhappy and 
still struggling to make a little money 
at a time when most people believed that 
she had a large fortune. Whether it 


will be disclosed later that this fortune 


is a myth remains to be seen. 

One thing, however, is certain, namely, 
that the letters which she wrote to her 
last husband, Mr. Young, were absolutely 
different to those that she was writing 
to her sister and the members of her 
own family. These letters show how 
much people misapprehend the life of 
even the nost successful artists, how 
strenuous their work is, and how little 
they get out of life in the way of com- 
fort, ease, rest and happiness; how much 
they sacrifice. 

One story is told of Nordica to the 
effect that after she had prepared to 
spend her Summer at the seashore in this 
country, had her house in order, and 
had opened it with a splendid reception 
to her friends, she was called to Paris 
by cablegram. For a single performance 
as Isolde, which netted her only about 
two hundred dollars, she went over there 
at an expenditure to herself of many 
thousands, besides the sacrifice of her 
vacation. 

One of the tragic features in regard 
to Nordica’s married life is connected 
with the sudden disappearance of her 
first husband, an Englishman by the 
name of Gower. He was a gentleman of 
high standing, who had made a large for- 
tune in connection with the exploitation 
of the Bell telephone. He was greatly 
interested in aeronautics, which at that 
time had not, of course, developed to the 
extent that they have in our day. 

The story goes that he went up in a 
balloon and was never heard of after. 

Some time later Mme. Nordica married 
her second husband, Doehme, a handsome 
tenor, who, however, does not seem to 
have brought her anything but unhappi- 
ness. 

It will be, no doubt, interesting to many 
to know that there is a good reason for 
believing that Gower was not lost in the 
balloon, but came down, made his way 
to Australia, from whence he arranged 
matters so that his attorneys settled 
Mme. Nordica’s claims on his estate for 
the sum of fifty thousand dollars. It is 
also said, on what may be considered 
good authority, that Mr. Gower is living 
to-day in the city of Seattle under an 
assumed name. 

* * * 


The reported departure of Caruso for 
Monte Carlo to fulfil an old promise to 
the manager there, which has already 
been pretty thoroughly discussed in the 
press, has been followed by other reports 


to the effect that it is possible that he 
may not go, after all. 

There seems to be considerable sur- 
prise that the great tenor should go at 
this time, even for a large fee, to Monte 
Carlo, seeing that Americans who have 
been there recently state that there are 
scarcely a hundred people at that resort 
outside of the police and the waiters in 
the few hotels that are open. 

The receipts at the Casino are said to 
be less than $7,000 a day, whereas in 
only fair times they run from $70,000 to 
$100,000 a day. 

As I wrote you last week, some think 
that Caruso is going there because his 
throat is troubling him and he wants to 
go to a warmer climate during the rest 
of the Winter. Others state that the 
1eason for his leaving us is that he in- 
tends to marry the sister of his former 
wife. Be that as it may! 

However, should he go it will give us 
un opportunity, as some of the writers 
for the press are beginning to see, of 
concentrating our minds not on a single 
singer but on the productions of the new 
operas and revivals of others which the 
enterprising Signor Gatti proposes to 
vive us, and of which the first, Giordani’s 
‘Madame Sans Géne,” will be out by the 
time this issue of your paper is in the 
subscribers’ and readers’ hands. 

In connection with the reported depar- 
ture of the great Caruso, two things 
deserve notice. One is that the operatic 
organization in Atlanta, which, you 
know, has had the entire Metropolitan 
Company down for a week’s season for 
the past two years, has concluded ar- 
rangements to bring the company there 
again. 

Evidently Atlanta, proud of her wealth 
und culture, intends to show that no 
Kuropean war or slump in cotton can 
dampen her ardor for opera or prove to 
the world that she has not got the price. 

In connection with this it is certainly 
interesting to know that one of the de- 
mands that the Atlanta people have made 
is for “Carmen” with Farrar. 

Thus they show that they consider the 
great attraction of this season is what | 
have been telling you all along—‘Car- 
men” with Farrar. 

I hope this won’t hurt the pride of the 
noble Caruso. It certainly should not, 
for Don José is not one of his best rdéles. 

Another matter which throws a side- 
light on the operatic situation is the 
growing popularity of young Martinelli, 
the tenor, who is singing some of the 
Caruso roles and who aroused enthusi- 
asm Saturday afternoon when he took 
Caruso’s place as des Grieux in Puccini’s 
“Manon.” 

While the daily paper critics were, with 
scarce an exception, warm in their praise 
of the young Italian tenor, not only for 
his singing but for his passionate acting, 
there was one little Italian sheet which 
roasted him. It was not one of the 
[Italian daily papers, whose critics are 
notably able and fair, but a little weekly 
comic. I will not give you its name, be- 
cause it is not worthy the publicity. I 
will only call attention to the fact that 
for this little weekly Caruso draws a 
page of caricatures each issue. 

Whether these matters have any con- 
nection I leave to your judgment, as well 
as to your imagination. 


+ * * 


The various daily papers printed re- 
proachful statements from the several 
representatives of the New York Sym- 
phony, Boston Symphony and Philadel- 
phia Symphony as to which first an- 
nounced that it would give Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony. I myself have re- 
ceived several letters in which the claims 
of one orchestra are asserted as against 
those of the others. 

However, the public is more interested 
in knowing which of these various or- 
chestras that presented the symphony 
played it best. 

That, however, the critics have omitted 
to state, and I am too concerned about 
my own peace of mind to venture to 
tell you. 

+ + 0 

Alexander Lambert, a wonderful pian- 
ist, who is supposed by some, though 
erroneously, to have come over with the 
Pilgrims in the Mayflower, made his re- 
appearance with the Kneliseis the other 
day at Aeolian Hall, and made us all 
wonder, as we have wondered for years, 
why he ever left the concert stage. He 
has a fine technic, temperament, his 
power of phrasing is unsurpassed, and as 
for musical appreciation as well as abil- 
ity to carry away his audience, he is 
second to none. 

Some have said that he left the con- 
cert stage and started a musical con 
servatory, with which you know he made 
a great success, in the hope of discover- 
ing, among the many fascinating and tal- 
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LUCA 


BOTTA 


Success in 


CONCERT 


Symphony Hall 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mr. Botta is a serviceable tenor, 
with a voice of more than ordinary 
body, and manly and expressive char- 
acter. He interprets in an authori- 
tative manner. <A _ capable singer, 
with a voice of the necessary range 
and of a naturally fine quality, Mr. 
Botta was enthusiastically received.— 
Boston Post, Dec. 28. 


- 


Mr. Botta is a lyric tenor, but a 
manly, virile one. The voice itself 
is of fine quality. The singer has 
been well taught and he himself has 
musical intelligence and taste. In 
tender passages the tones were not 
effeminate; in robust phrases there 
was ample power; there was also the 
suggestion of reserve force.—Boston 
Herald, Dec. 28. 


z 


He sings with skill and intelligence 
as one that hears and measures him- 
self; he does not lack his Latin 
warmth or sense of climax.—Boston 
Evening Transcript, Dec. 28. 





Metropolitan 
NEW YORK 


M. Luca Botta, whom someone re- 
ferred to as “Caruso Junior,” which 
is not so small a compliment as it 
might appear, delighted the house 
with arias by Puccini and Ponchielli 
and “La Donna é Mobile,” by way of 
encore.—Brooklyn Eagle, Jan. 4. 


7 


No artist has made a more em- 
phatic hit on his first appearance at 
these very enjovable musical nights 
than did Luca Botta, the new tenor. 
He gave an aria from “La Bohéme” 
and the “Cielo e mar” from “La 
Gioconda.” There were so many re- 
calls that the “no encore” rule, like 
all good rules, had to be broken for 
once, and the inevitable “La Donne 
€ Mobile’ was sung spiritedly.— 
Brooklyn Standard Union, Jan. 4. 


r 
Mr. Botta in arias from “La 
Bohéme and “La Gioconda” did 
noble tenor service—The Evening 
Telegram, Jan. 6. 


z 


Luca Botta was enthusiastically 
received by the large audience—New 
York Evening World. 
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ented ladies that came to him, a soul 
mate. Evidently, while he made a deal 
of money, he must have failed, for he is 
still, I believe, a bachelor. 

* * * 


Perhaps you recall the unilluminated 
jackass who insisted before the literati 
assembled some time ago at Aeolian Hall 
to discuss matters literary, pathological 
and musical, that the movement looking 
to the greater appreciation of the 
American composer was “grotesque.” 

In view of this it is particularly inter- 
esting to know that this Winter the Cin- 
cinnati Orchestra, the Boston Orchestra, 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis Orches- 
tras, and the Chicago Orchestra are, each 
and every one of them, going to bring 
out the New England Symphony of 
Edgar Stillman Kelley, the distinguished 
composer, who lives in artistic seclusion 
in a wood somewhere in the neighborhood 
of Oxford, Ohio, and for whom a few 
prominent and public-spirited people con- 
nected with the university there created 
a professorship, so that he might com- 
pose at his ease and in the proper at- 
mosphere. ; 

Let me tell you that all these various 
leading orchestras that are now so ready 
to produce Friend Kelley’s Symphony did 
not dare do so until it had been produced, 
under Kelley’s directorship, with tri- 
umphant success, at the Liszt festival in 
Altenburg last year. 

Now, why did not the conductors of 
these orchestras have the public spirit, as 
well as the musical appreciation, to pro- 
duce Kelley’s work before the Germans 
found out there was merit in it is the 
question which is put to you all by 

Your MEPHISTO. 





Julia Claussen in Place of Schumann- 
Heink as Benefit Star 


The committee in charge of the Diet 
Kitchen concert, which is to be given in 
Carnegie Hall on Tuesday afternoon, 
January 27, has secured the services of 
Mme. Julia Claussen, the Swedish con- 
tralto, who achieved such a distinct suc- 
cess at the. concert given by the Ameri- 
can Scandinavian Society in Carnegie 
Hall a short time ago. The entire pro- 


‘gram will be given by the New York 


Philharmonic Society, Josef Stransky, 
conductor; Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, 
and Mme. Claussen. Mme. Claussen will 


sing three of the Wagner “Finf 
Gedichte,” the “Traume,” “Im _ Treib- 


haus” and “Schmerzen,” supported by 
the Philharmonic. 


New Officers for National Association of 
Singing Teachers 


At the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Teachers of Singing, held 
January 12, the following officers were 
elected: President, Walter L. Bogert; 
vice-presidents, Gardner Lamson, Adele 
L. Baldwin, H. W. Greene; treasurer, 
William Hirschmann; secretary, Clara 
Kalisher. 





JUST PUBLISHED 
Songs You'll Enjoy Singing 


Somebody Cares For Me 


Mastic by 
OBARLES & BURNEAM 


Words by 
VENITA SIEBERT 
Allegro appassionato 
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This is one of a number of new, interesting 
songs by American composers we have re- 
cently issued. See them at your music dealers 
or let us send you thematic catalogue. 


HINDS,NOBLE& ELDREDGE, Publishers 
30 Irving Place New York City 
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The appearances of Mme. Hempel this season, 
during which her roles have been many and varied, = 
have been a succession of triumphs of a magnitude 
seldom recorded of any artist. 
but a few of the more recent encomiums given her 
by the Metropolitan Press. 
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New York Sun.—Frieda Hempel was 
first and last the big surprise of Mr. Gatti’s 
fine revival. She sang no mincing coloratura 
but a broad style, of which only the Strauss 
**Rose Cavalier’? had given a hint before. 
There was clear understanding of the fact 
that Euryanthe with all her silly troubles 
was a princess born and bred. 


New York Times.—To watch the work 
of Mme. Hempel in this opera with under- 
standing is to put a new polish on your con- 
ception of the resource, taste and finish that 
make the great artist. 


New York Press.—Miss Hempel, whose 
Violetta has set a new dramatic standard for 
that rdéle at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
was at her best vocally, and added something 
to the charm of her embodiment with a new 
and becoming set of costumes. 


New York Suan.—There is always some- 
thing to make one happy in a performance 
of ‘‘Un Ballo in Maschera.’’ If there were 
no other source of joy even a_ hardened 
operagoer of middle age would have to feel 
the infectious spell of Frieda Hempel’s glee. 


New York Times.—Miss Hempel was 
charming as ‘‘Oscar,’’ the page, and her sing- 
ing of the songs that fall to her lot augured 
well for future enjoyment of more important 
things to come. 


New York Evening World.—Frieda 
Hempel as the Princess was as convincing as 
ever. It is by far the best thing in her rep- 
ertory that she has disclosed to us. 


New York Globe.—Miss Hempel again 
sang well as the Feldmarschallin, besides 
giving the most intelligent and sympathetic 
impersonation that she has ever given at the 
Metropolitan. 


New York Herald.—Miss Hempel did 
full justice to the florid music of the ‘‘Queen 
of the Night.’’ 


New York Press.—But Frieda Hempel, 
as usual, gave an excellent portrayal of the 
Feldmarschallin. 


New York American.—Miss Hempel 
has seldom sung with greater beauty of voice 
or more perfect technique than she did the 
coloratura music of the ‘‘Queen of the Night.’’ 


New York World.—Some of the finest 
individual singing was that of Mme. Hempel, 
the ‘“‘Queen of the Night.’’ Her coloratura 
had a facility unusual. and in the phrases 
demanding a legato the soprano was emi- 
nently satisfying. 


New York Herald.—Miss Hempel wore 
the breeches of the page Oscar with grace 
and sang her music with ease and charming 
quality of voice. 


New York Telegraph.—tThe part of 
the ‘‘Queen of the Night’’ was written by 


ACOA 


IT 


Mozart for an artist and a relative, Madame 
Hofer, who had an exceptional range of voice 
and unusual facility in execution. Mme. 
Frieda Hempel, to whom little comes amiss, 
whether coloratura or romantic parts, prob- 
ably did all with the ‘‘Queen of the Night’’ 
that Madame Hofer, the creator of the part, 
ever did. 





New York Tribune.—Frieda Hempel 
was the ‘‘Queen of the Night,’’ a part in 
which her skill in coloratura is always wel- 
come, 


New York Times.—It is long since any- 
thing better than Miss Hempel’s singing of 
the two airs of the ‘‘Queen of the Night’’ has 
been heard here. 


=a 


New York Evening Post.—Frieda 
Hempel’s voice blossomed forth in its full 
beauty, and she sang not only the lyric 
strains, but the florid airs of the ‘‘Queen of 
the Night’’ with delightful tone and fluency. 


New York Evening Mail.—As 
“‘Oscar,’’ the page, Frieda Hempel had sey- 
eral opportunities to display the flexibility of = 
her voice. In appearance also and in the ; 
sprightliness of her deportment she was thor- 
oughly in keeping with the part. 


New York Evening Telegram.— 
Miss Frieda Hempel as the page wore her 
velvet breeches with a saucy air and sang 
bewitchingly. 


New York Telegraph.—Mme. Frieda 
Hempel was seen in the réle of ‘‘Oscar,’’ an 
annunciatory page with florid airs and lively 
graces. For sprightliness, eager activity, 
coupled with fine voice, and an unusual fa- 
cility of brilliant execution, one must go far 
to find her equal. 


New York Tribune.—Why talk about 
the artistic merits of a work in which a 
Mme. Hempel acts the part of footman and 
introduces such artists as Signor Caruso and 
Signor Amato? 





New York Press.—Frieda Hempel = 
gave a brilliant display of her coloratura per- 
suasions as ‘‘Oscar,’’ the page. 


New York World.—Mme. Hempe! sus- 
tained her part with rare skill and discre- 
tion. 


New York tvening Post.—Miss 
Hempel’s lovely voice lent its charm to the 
difficult florid songs assigned to Marguerite 
de Valois, 


New York Herald.—Miss Hempel, as 
Marguerite, sang her florid music excellently. 


New York Evening Post.—Mme. 
Hempel was at her best gnd added much to 
the first and second act by her splendid sing- 
ing 
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A MUSICAL COSMOPOLITE AS PRISONER OF WAR 











Paul Reimers, German Tenor of 
Many-Sided Afhliations, De- 
scribes Humors of His So- 
journ in French Concentration 
‘Camp—Genial “Lieder” 
Singer Among “Barbarians” 
Inspected by Pyrenees Natives 


F it were really necessary to demon- 
strate that war is subversive to the 
fundamental principles of common sense, 
Paul Reimers would point the moral most 
effectually. For the German tenor, whose 
artistic lieder singing has caused him to 
be regarded as a sort of masculine coun- 
terpart of Julia Culp, adorns a tale of 
these troublous times that probably few 
if any musicians caught abroad in the 
current of events last Summer could 
duplicate. 


Briefly, Mr. Reimers was a _ prisoner 
for more than three months and the irony 
of the matter lay largely in the fact that, 
far from being a fire-eyed patriot, he is 
the firmest advocate of cosmopolitanism, 
a true citizen of the world, as it were. 
He set foot in America a very short time 
ago and even then only after a trip on 
a very uninviting vessel that sailed from 
Spain and required fully half the time 
of Columbus’s voyage. Had it not been 
for the intercession of the Prince of Bat- 
tenberg the tenor might still be among 
those corralled in a Southern France 
concentration camp. 

Those who know Mr. Reimers even 
slightly cannot fail to be amused over 
the manner of his incarceration and the 
circumstances that led to it. He is a 
short, jovial person who fairly radiates 
kindliness and good nature and suggests 
anything under the moon rather than a 
person given to political machinations, 
treasonable intentions or Machiavellian 
propensities of one sort or another. Yet 
when at the outbreak of hostilities he was 
innocently cruising the French side of 
the Pyrenees in an automobile he was 
set upon at once and placed under lock 
and key, not merely as a German, but as 
a particularly black-hearted and malefic 
villain. He was sure they considered him 
a person of more than ordinary wicked- 
ness because they sent a full quintet of 
gendarmes to take him into custody—and 
Mr. Reimers is by no means formidable. 





Breaking Stones as Pastime 


One in prison they set him to work 
breaking stones. He broke them for more 
than two months and had resigned him- 
self to undergo the same toil for some 
time to come when in a happy moment 
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Will give a New York recital 
at Aeolian Hall on Wednes- 
day Evening, February 3, 1915 


CLASSIC AND MODERN, GERMAN, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH SONGS 


CARL HAHN, Accompanist 


Box Office Sale Opens Jan. 20, at 
Aeolian Hall 
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-also grieved me, but I was 


friends among the nobility interfered in 
his behalf and achieved his liberation. 
“My first impulse,” related Mr. Reim- 
ers recently, “was to worry over the num- 
erous European engagements that I thus 
became obliged to break. Eventually | 
reflected. that the war 
would put a_ stop to all 
musical activities anyway. 
However, I have learned 
since then that many of the 
concerts at which I was 
scheduled to appear took 
place. The thought of miss- 
ing my American dates 


quite helpless. 

“T felt positively ag- 
grieved over my detention 
merely on the grounds that 
I was a German, for, after 
all, I have lived, worked 
and made numberless close 
ties of friendship among 
the French and the Eng- 
lish, while my parents were 
Danish and I was born in 
Schleswig-Holstein, former- 
ly a Danish province. But 
all appeals were, for the 
time being, futile. 


Slept on the Ground 


“We were obliged to 
sleep on straw spread on 
the ground. Fortunately I 
had sufficient money to buy 
myself some covers and 
something more to eat than 
the fare allowed us. Occa- 
sionally we received news- 
papers which told, _ of 
course, only about the 
French victories and the 
barbarities committed by 
the Germans. I daresay 
that in Germany the pro- 
cess was merely reversed 
in the case of the French 
prisoners. The most com- 
ical aspect of the whole 
affair, however, was the at- 
titude of the crowd of peas- 
ants who came on Sundays 
all dressed up in their best 
and accompanied by their 
children to have a look at 
the imprisoned ‘barbarians.’ 

“It appears that they 
confidently expected to see 
a thousand wild men who 
wore nothing but fig leaves 
and danced war dances. 
Some, indeed, carried sticks 
and umbrellas wherewith to 
prod the ‘savages’ and 
make them dance if they 
did not perform their abo- 
riginal ceremonies of thei 
own accord. The sight of 
the prisoners brought a real 
shock of disappointment to 





“I have, indeed, won approval for my 
singing of French songs even in France. 
Apparently my French is quite satisfac- 
tory, for after my appearances in Paris 
there was not one derogatory notice 


touching my accent—and had there been 





them. ‘Mais ils sont comme Above: Paul Reimers (marked with cross) and 
nous,’ I heard one woman Companions in French Concentration Camp. 
exclaim in an_ accent of Below: Mr. Reimers, on Right, with M. Gar- 


genuine disappointment. 
Luckless French Women 


“Another amusing ele- 
ment of the matter lay in 
the reproaches some of the imprisoned 
French women addressed’ themselves 
over having married Germans and thus 
brought the misfortunes of aliens down 
on their own heads. Strange to say, no 
ane attempted to escape, though they 
might easily have done so, for there 
were few guards and we were very close 
to the Spanish frontier.” 

Sack in America Mr. Reimers is su- 
premely contented. Despite the lateness 
of his return and the engagements which 
he consequently missed, he is now prepar- 
ing enthusiastically for a concert tour 
which will carry him far West and to lo- 


calities which he has not yet visited. The 


will be his in New 
York. After each of his recitals here 
amazement has been expressed that 
he has not been more active in the con- 
cert field. The truth of the matter 
lies in the fact that he has devoted so 
large a percentage of his time to pri- 
vate musicales. 

In Europe, though, he has been heard 
in practically every music center of im 
portance from Constantinople to Helsing 
fors and from Madrid to Petrograd. He 
has lived and studied long in England 
and France—George Henschel was one 
of his teachers—which goes far to ac- 
count for his perfect acquaintance with 
styles other than specifically that of the 
German lied. He delivers French songs 
with the finesse and charm of a born 
Frenchman. 


present third year 


ceau, Head of Bechstein Branch in Paris, Also 
a Prisoner 


for such I should not have been 
spared, being a German. 


occasion 


Lure of Opera Reputation 


“What has particularly surprised me 
here is the importance which so many 


people attach to the operatic affiliations 
of singers. ‘Have you sung at the Metro- 
politan?’ I am frequently asked. And 
1 am sure that if I answered yes it would 
be taken as a point necessarily in my 
favor. There seems to prevail an opinion 
that an opera singer is, in the very na- 
ture, a better singer; and if I say that 
I have not appeared at the Metropolitan 
it will be thought that I was not consid- 
ered fit to be there. Strange as it may 
seem, I have sung in opera. It was in 
Ifamburg, a long while ago to be sure, 
and only for a very short time. 


Intelligence of Our Audience 


“I do not share the view so extensively 
and unfortunately prevalent that a Ger- 
man audience is inevitably far more mu- 
sically receptive and appreciative than 
an American one. Careful observation 
has satisfield me that the proportion of 
musically ignorant is just as large in the 
one case as in the other. The Berlin 
musical public, sated with an enormous 
number of concerts, sits through such 
entertainments in cynicism and boredom. 
There are so many complimentary tickets 
available that you will find them given 
even to cab drivers. And what happens? 
The cab driver may go—but he will growl 
for his sandwich and beer instead of en- 
joying the music. On the other hand, I 
was noticing the demeanor of the audi- 
ence at my friend Julia Culp’s recital a 
week ago. Nowhere in Europe could you 
have found more thoroughly intelligent 
appreciation of what was best.” 


mF. fF. 


BALTIMORE SCHOOL MUSIC 





Articles by J. Norris Hering Point Out 
Deficiencies of System 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 17.—A 
of articles with the purpose of stimu- 
lating Baltimore’s realization of the de- 
ficiencies of its public school music was 
recently published in the Baltimore Star. 
The articles were written by J. Norris 
Herring, prominent as a concert or- 
yanist and music critic. 

Mr. Herring quoted freely from the 
bulletin on “Music in the Public Schools” 
compiled by Will Earhart, director of 
music in the Pittsburgh schools. This 
report showed that the music education 
in the schools of Maryland and Balti- 
more was inferior even to that of 
Hawaii and the Philippines. There was 
also citation of recommendations for im- 
provements needed in the Baltimore sys- 
tem as made by Henrietta G. Baker, 
former supervisor of music, to the board 
of school commissioners. “Lack of mu- 
sical interest” in Baltimore was blamed 
for these deficiencies. The many advan- 
tages of music study in the schools were 
then pointed out. 


series 


Richard Arnold a Septuagenarian 


Richard Arnold, the veteran New York 
violinist, for many years concertmaster 
of the New York Philharmonic Society 
and also its vice-president, celebrated his 
seventieth birthday on Sunday, January 
10. Mr. Arnold was serenaded the even- 
ing before at his club, the Liederkranz, 
by a section of the male chorus of the 
society after one of the club entertain- 
ments. 


With the arrival on Monday, January 
1, of Beatrice Harrison, the noted Eng- 
lish cellist, the Wolfsohn Musical 
Bureau’s roster of distinguished artists 
touring this country under its auspices 
was completed for this season. No one 
of the Wolfsohn artists postponed com- 
ing to America because of the war. 
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KITTY CHEATHAM’S 


RECORD FOR TEN DAYS 





(Excerpts from Reviews of Annual Recital in Lyceum Theater, December 28, 1914) 


The Tribune—There is only one Kitty 
Cheatham, and she gave to us her annual 
Christmas matinée yesterday afternoon at 
the Lyceum Theater. ? Especially 
delightful were the series of Historical 
Nursery Rhymes, words by Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, music by Louis’ Gottschalk. 
These Miss Cheatham gave with the verve 
which has made her famous. .. . 


The Times—Kitty Cheatham appeared 
before the usual large audience which 
fills the theater for these entertainments. 
Miss Cheatham had on her program sev- 
eral new songs, but these, while interest- 
ing in themselves, were perhaps less im- 
portant than the fact that the artist 
again infused into the recital the unique 
atmosphere and the charm which have 
gained for her her following. j 


The Herald—One of the musical events 
that lovers of child lore and children’s 
songs look forward to is the annual 
Christmas recital of Kitty Cheatham. 
co Many children accompanied their 
elders to hear one of these unusual pro- 
grams for which Miss Cheatham has be- 
come famous. She displays an untiring 
interest in obtaining novelties. : 


The Press—It is doubtful whether Kitty 
Cheatham, friend of young and old alike, 
ever has given a more delightful enter- 
tainment than she did in her Yuletide 
recital. She talked, laughed, cried 
and sang to her eager audience in a way 
that kept all in good humor for two 
precious hours. . But the faces of 
those happy listeners who hung_ so in- 


tently on every word she : uttered, were 
not always wreathed in smiles. Now and 
then one could see a trembling hand 


lifted to some careworn countenance to 
brush away quickly a fugitive tear. 
Miss Cheatham’s highly developed art 
as a reciter, singer and actress is too 
familiar to most of us to require any 
description at this time. —* 


The Evening Post—-There are many ad- 
mirers of Kitty Cheatham’s unique art, 
and yesterday afternoon, at the Lyceum 
Theater, they evidently had the time of 
their life, judging by the laughter and 
the applause. ; 


The Evening World—Such a lot of us 
were there, graybeards and tots, to pas 
Kitty Cheatham homage and to laugh 
with her and to cry with her as she 
willed, that we overcrowded the house. 
And how, a lovely vision in pink, she did 
play upon our emotions as she moved 
about the charmingly set stage, with its 
sparkling Christmas trees, and sang to us 
and talked to us for well-nigh two hours 
and a half and sent us home still eager 
for more! Never was she more sincere, 
and never did her pronouncements of joy 
and faith and hope make greater appeal. 
It was indeed a rare afternoon’s enter- 
tainment that she spread before us. 





The Globe—Many are the laborers of 
the field of recital, but few of them have 
ranged so widely or introduced to their 
audiences so many new compositions as 
Kittv Cheatham. An examination of her 
programs is of itself sufficient proof of 
the foregoing statement. It included 
Weckerlin’s «arrangement of the _ old 
French Christmas carol, ‘Voici Noél’’; 
‘“Marchen,’’ by the late Erich J. Wolff; 
“Songs of Shepherds and Lambkins,” by 
Robert Kahn; ‘‘The Evening Prayer,’’ by 
a composer no less formidable than Mous- 
sorgsky of ‘‘Boris Godounoff’’ fame, and 
‘‘Little Lassie,’’ by Jean Sibelius the Finn. 
Certainly the rich scholarship and broad 
culture of Miss Cheatham need no further 
testimony. .. . 

It was indeed a delightful program. 
The Wolff, Szendrel and Kahn songs, and 


* 


those by Mrs. Beach proved especially 
charming. Miss Cheatham sang them all 
in her inimitable way, and provided in- 


comment and anecdote in her 
sprightliest vein. As usual a part of the 
recital was devoted to the old Negro 
songs and stories in which Miss Cheatham 


terludes of 


stands alone. But that part of the re- 
cital is always too short. The audience 
was as large as the theater could hold 


and most enthusiastic. 


The Evening Sun—It was the largest 


audience in years at an entertainment 
curiously unique in its field. ‘ 
Foreign languages had no terror on 


There were 
Erich Wolff’s 


either side of the footlights. 
a Weckerlin ‘Voici Noél,”’ 


“The Good Fairy Tales Are True,”’ Alfred 
Szendrei’s ‘“‘Legend of the Christ Child,’’ 
and, with admirable pantomime, Robert 
Kahn’s ‘‘Shepherds and Lambs,’’ and new 
songs by Harold Milligan. Moussorgsky’s 
“Evening Prayer’’ was interesting in its 
moment of tender harmony at the men- 
tion of Granny among a lot of Russian 
strange relatives. .. . 

Miss Cheatham wore pink yesterday and 
a wonderful poke bonnet stolen from a 
portrait of long ago. She gave touches 
of reality from the minuet for Lafayette 
in-Louis Gottschalk’s ‘‘Historical Nursery 
Rhymes” to a bit of the Gettysburg 
speech before Lincoln’s birthday quatrain. 

Encores there were and _ repetitions 
from ‘‘Br’er Rabbit” and the ‘‘Ku Klux’’ 
story, to “Boy Blue” and ‘“Grundy,’”’ 
“Lady of Niger,’’ “Owl and Pussy Cat,’’ 
Paul Dunbar’s ‘‘Malindy’” and ‘‘Mighty 
Lak a Rose.’’ This week in both Phila- 
delphia and New York Miss Cheatham 
gives other children’s concerts with full 
orchestra. 


Evening Telegram—Delighting every- 
one, Kitty Cheatham was heard at her 
annual Christmas recital. Her Mother 
Goose songs and the music and the stories 


of the Negro scored as big a hit as of 
yore. j Miss Cheatham is a skilled 
entertainer and her audience was so en- 


raptured that they demanded many en- 


cores. 


Staats-Zeitung—We live in the country 
of specialization. Kitty Cheatham is a 
wonderful specialist. The field of the dif- 
ferent stages of expression and education 
has become so enormous that it is almost 
impossible to become noted as a singer 
and as an actor. . Thus’ Kitty 
Cheatham has come forth by means of 
her individual talent and her charming 
personality. She has chosen the illusive 
and inner beauties of poetic artistry, and 
she especially understands all that per- 
tains to the beauty of childhood. In this 
field she is the absolute monarch. .. . 
She had the satisfaction of seeing the 
theater crowded to its capacity. ... 
She has at her disposal an inimitable 
childlike tone, full of natural and force- 
ful simplicity. Miss Cheatham 





POM 


Mishkin photo. 





stood on the stage surrounded by big 
Christmas trees like a good fairy giving 
richly of her exquisite gifts. . The 
unstinted applause showed continual ap- 
preciation and the audience never seemed 
tired and was always asking for more. 


Brooklyn Eagle—Kitty 
a delight. . . . A deeper note was 
sounded than ever before. .. . Her 
new songs were all interpreted with mar- 
velous insight and charm, and made a 
great impression. : 


Cheatham was 








Orchestral appearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra, Leopold Stokowski, Conductor, December 31st, and the New York 
Philharmonic, Josef Stransky, Conductor, January 2nd, 1915 


The Orchestral numbers were introduced by Miss Cheatham, who explained the different subjects. 


“Midsummer Night’s Dream” 


were recited by her. 


Miss Cheatham also prefaced each number of 


The Shakespearian excerpts which inspired Mendelssohn’s 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ The Nutcracker Suite ”’ 


with the 


original Hoffmann fairy tale, the adaptation of which has been made by Miss Cheatham and Walter Prichard Eaton, and is copyrighted. 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


North American—Parallels between lit- 
erary and histrionic artists are dangerous 
things to draw, but the similarity in 
method of Kitty Cheatham before the 
footlights and Robert Louis Stevenson in 


-he library must be obvious to any one 
who has ever heard the charming en- 
tertainer. Just as Stevenson refused to 


be merely ingeniously amusing or touch- 
ing for his small auditors, so does Miss 
Cheatham refuse to stint her generous 
artistic gifts because she is playing for 
boys and girls instead of to adults. But 
there were plenty of older folks in the 
Academy of Music when the skilled and 
visually pleasing story teller appeared in 
the concert for Young People. Miss 
Cheatham’s method and material are too 
well known in this city to require ex- 
tended criticism now—of the many de- 
lightful numbers were the charming Hoff- 
mann fairy tales, prefacing each number 
of ‘“‘The Nutcracker Suite.”’ 

Philadelphia Record—The blithe sweet- 


ness of Kitty Cheatham when she is talk- 
children of all ages is 


ing or singing to 
the sort that wins every listener. At the 
Academy of Music yesterday with the 


Philadelphia orchestra to play music of 
special Christmas significance, as she de- 
scribed each composition or as she told 
something of the composer, she vastly en- 
tertained her holiday crowd, and there 
was even greater pleasure than she gave 
last year, when she was heard in a similar 
concert here. 


Evening Telegram—tThere is only one 
Kitty Cheatham and she has carved for 
herself a special place in the world, which 
appears to be interpreter in chief to the 
Court of Fairyland. , Merely to 
give her program is not to indicate the 
scope or purpose of her work, for under- 
neath her ‘‘Dresden-china’’ exterior are 
evident a widé knowledge of folk lore and 
deep love for children 


Cheatham, friend 
childhood 


Kitty 
expositor of 

talks and sings as though she 
were doing it for the first time. bo 
Needless to say she had her audience at 
all times in a willing state of subjection 
to her noval and delightful art. 


Public Ledger 
and winsome 


Press—The Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Kitty Cheatham gave a large audience a 
glimpse into fairyland. . . . It was a 
Christmas Musical matinée for children, 
and it is a question as to whether the 


elders on the whole were not the most 
entertained. 
IN NEW YORK 
Sun—. . . The program, which was 
adapted to the season, was excellently 


arranged and afforded evident delight 
from start to finish. Miss Cheath- 
am gave a display of her powers covering 
a broad field. 


Times—. . . The principal numbers 
played by the orchestra were the prelude 
and Dream Music from ‘“Hinsel and 
Gretel,””’ Humperdinck’s fairy opera, and 
Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nutcracker Suite,” Kit- 
ty Cheatham prefaced these numbers in 
a way to make them mean a lot to all. 
. . . The hall was crowded. Mr. Stran- 
sky and his men seemed to enjoy them- 


selves hugely. 
Tribune—The Philharmonic Society 
gave a concert for ‘‘Young People,’’ as- 


or rather Miss 
furnishing most of the pro- 


sisted by Kitty Cheatham 
Cheatham 


gram. It was a very happy second day 
of the New Year. 

Herald Kitty Cheatham was 
the soloist. She needs no introduction, 


as she is known far and 
advocate of the “ 


wide as a strong 
believe in fairies theory.”’ 


The children of all sizes had a happy 
time. 

American . Tschaikowsky’s ‘“Nut- 
cracker Suite,’’ founded on a series of 
tales by Hoffman (the original stories), 


were delightfully given by Miss Cheatham. 


Globe—The audience was of great size 
and Miss Cheatham, the soloist, held all 
her hearers enchained by the charm and 
significance of her art. . : 


Evening World—The principal offering 
was Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘Nutcracker Suite,” 
each number prefaced by Miss Cheatham 
with the original Hoffman tale and told 
by her with characteristic charm. .. . 


Brooklyn Eagle—. . . The Philhar- 
monic Orchestra and Kitty Cheatham col- 
laborated in giving the concert; she sang 
and gave captivating stories and legends 
besides serious ones, so the afternoon was 


richly enjoyed by all who heard this 
unique program. 
ADDITIONAL NOTICES 

Dayton, O., News (Jan. 5, 1915)—A 
wav has been discovered by which the 
flight of time may be checked. Kitty 
Cheatham is that way. Hers is a beau- 
tiful and great art. . . It was dif- 


ficult to return to ordinary things after 
having been lifted to such extraordinary 
heights of beauty in art and richness in 
translation. 


A WONDERFUL EVENING 
Toledo Blade (Jan. 9, 1915).—Sincerity, 
directness and ineffable charm are the 
three qualities that endeared Kitty 
Cheatham to the large and representative 


audience that completely filled the audi- 
torium last night on the occasion of the 
world-famous artist’s first appearance in 


Toledo. 

A gracious personality, unaffected man- 
ner and utter simplicity of method at 
once predispose her hearers in her favor, 








Soloist, N. Y. Philharmonic Orchestra (Young People’s Concerts) : 
Brooklyn (Academy of Music), Jan. 23rd; New York City, 
(Aeolian Hall), Feb. 6. 
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and then, as one realizes the purport of 
her message, and appreciates its tender- 
ness, its helpfulness and its universal 
appeal, Miss Cheatham becomes a verita- 
ble apostle of the doctrine of truth and 
light and sweetness. 

Her versatility is most extraordinary. 
She does many artistic things, and does 
them all well. An accomplished linguist, 
she translates her poems from the Rus- 


Sian, the French ang the German. An 
expert musician, she arranges her own 
songs. An emotionalist, she stirs the 


hidden springs of heart. She has a poetic 
fancy, a gentle wit, and her delicate satire 
has point but no sting. And over and 
above all is her belief in the goodness of 
God and the ultimate working out of His 
beneficent designs. 


7 The pathos of the Russian legend, 
Child Jesus Once a Garden Made,’’ 
touched the deepest note of religious 


fervor, and her description of the origin 
of violets, sun# in a limpid soprano, full 
of color and richness, was a gem of 
purest ray serene. 

The group of songs relating to childhood 
were given with delightful expression, re- 
vealing an unusually intimate knowledge 
of and sympathy with childish idiosyn- 
crasies. Her facial expression, the mar- 
velous power of suggestion of her ex- 
pressive hands, the tone and color of her 
voice, combine to make these child songs 
rarely true and perfect. 

Miss Cheatham has devoted much study 


to the folk songs of all nations, and her 
interpretation of the Negro songs was a 
revelation in the matter of profound 


feeling and devout fervor characterizing 


the inspirational outpourings of those 
primitive people. 

_Sullivan’s “Little Gray Lamb,” exqui- 
site in conception and execution, was 


read with an intensity of feeling and an 
appreciation of its subtle significance that 
thrilled the audience and held it tense 
Miss Cheatham shows remarkable dram- 
atic ability that greatly enhances the 
value of everything she does. The big 
and extremely interesting program was 
added to by the insistent calls for repe- 


titions. An evening of unalloyed pleasure, 
one that will linger long in memory of 
everyone fortunate enough to have as- 
sisted at Miss Cheatham’s Toledo pre- 


miere. 
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Wilhelm Bachaus Takes His Place Definitely in Ranks of German Pianists—Busoni’s Brilliant Dutch 
Pupil Detained in Berlin—New Overture by Felix Weingartner Disintegrates National 
Anthems of His Country’s Enemies—English Conductor Indulges in Scathing Criticism of the 
Music Schools of Both Germany and England, Which, He Declares, Have Produced No Artists 
in Many Years—Ernest Newman Maintains That Modern Developments Have Made Na- 
tionalism in Music Impossible—French Baritone Among German Prisoners of War 




















GON PETRI, who is probably the 
foremost Dutch pianist of the day, 
finds himself in a somewhat anomalous 
position in Berlin. He is detained there 
by the German Government under the 
contention that he is a German. As a 
matter of fact, his father was a Dutch- 
man and he himself was born in Hol- 
land. His wife, it is true, is a German, 
and his children were born in England. 
Petri is usually regarded as the most 
brilliant and individual of the compara- 
tively few pupils Busoni has ever taken. 
He played Busoni’s “Indian Suite 
under the composer’s baton at a Berlin 
concert not long since. - 

In more than one case of doubt the 
war has had the effect of establishing 
definitely the nationality of individuals 
of conflicting sympathies. Wilhelm 
Bachaus, known heretofore as an Anglo- 
German pianist, is now definitely ranged 
with his German colleagues. He has 
remained in Germany, where he has 
been appearing more or less frequently 
of late, sometimes giving his services 
freely in the interests of various relief 
funds. Most of his life has been spent 
in England and there he has had by 
all means his largest public since the 
beginning of his career. 

e : * 
ROM Germany comes an interesting 
news titbit concerning a greatly 
admired song-interpreter of Dutch na- 
tionality, though evidently of other 
allegiance, who is now making her third 
tour of this country. Under a New 


comments in the Birmingham Post: 

“The Dutch Beethoven stock, like the 
Thuringian Bach stock, was one of 
marked ability. It had already produced 
sculptors, painters and musicians. Some 
of the physical and mental character- 
istics of this stock were visibly repro- 
duced in Beethoven. His bodily and 
temperamental resemblance to his Dutch 
grandfather (in whom there was no 








the assertion that the Germans have not 
produced one single pianist, organist or 
instrumental artist of the first rank for 
years and years, that they have steadily 
gone down hill, in fact, but that the 
English schools are, at any rate, no 


better, if not worse, than the German 
To quote a paragraph: 

of that vast 
people 


institutions. 
“When I 
of innocent, 


number 
diverted 


think 
harmless 





them for the actual needs of the world 


they live in. Surely it does not pass the 
wit of man to advise some modus oper- 
andi which shall enable students to 
assimilate what is good in the past as 
a means of doing work in the actual and 
living present. That is what education 
is for.” 

Another writer in the same English 
periodical, who insists that with Mr. 
Beecham the baton is mightier than the 
tongue, frankly challenges his strictures 
regarding German musical conditions in 
a commendable _ spirit of fairness. 
Apropos the statement that the Ger- 
mans have not produced one first rank 
musical artist in many years, he re- 
marks: 

“We have perhaps been too lenient to 
the shortcomings of foreign artists and 
not sufficiently appreciative of the 
home-grown article; but that is no rea- 


son for us to pretend, now that the 
scales are off our eyes, that the Ger- 
mans can do nothing right in music. 


Here, out of your own mouth, is a proof 
that they are not so deficient as we are 
in appreciating a good thing when they 
hear it. You said, apropos Delius, ‘he 














Bayreuth Festival Artists on an Outing in the Country 


The little festival artists here 


made it a daily custom 


party of pictured last Summer to take an 


York place line the Neue Zeitschrift fir 







. \ é early morning walk in the countrys 
. . aro SAN ques ‘ssh sausage or . » rig group are Reinl Sende one 4 . C ‘tors 7 " ragde 
Musik, published in Leipsic, Says. er cieuee. te Wc ee eee we F nes Magic the Tata tosel Geers aa es ae pg Bi Bate ct Sig dP ge By ae. 
“Julia Culp arrived in New York on politan, now of Dresden. Third from the right stands William Hinshaw, the American baritone, and on his left are Paul Knitipfer, the 
November 19 and appeared on the same Berlin Royal Opera basso cantante, and Jacques Urlus, the Metropolitan tenor 
evening with the New York Philhar- 
monic Orchestra with great success. German blood) was remarked upon by from their useful spheres of labor and _ is nearly fifty years of age and is only 
Frau Culp, who is a German subject, everyone, Beethoven’ included. This passing through those portals over which just beginning to come into his own in 
will make earnest endeavor to con- grandfather, like the composer, was _ it is written, ‘Abandon hope, all ye who _ this country. He is very popular on 
tribute to the spreading of the truth short, thick-set, powerful, had a broad enter here,’ I assure you that my eyes’ the Continent and widely known all 
concerning the war that has been forced forehead, dark eyes and black hair. shine with more than crocodile tears. I through Germany, where he is con- 
upon the German Empire. With this  Beethoven’s hair by the way, was so have one question to ask schools of music sidered by a certain section of the Ger- 
end in view she has provided herself  plack and _ his complexion so swarthy in England? How many artists have you) man critics and 


with abundant material for propaganda 
in behalf of the German cause.” 
. * * 

— we hear so often nowadays, 

is, or should be, universal in its 
essential import, but it is evident that 
Felix Weingartner had no such stand- 
point in mind in writing his new over- 


ture, “Aus grosser Zeit,” introduced 
under his direction in Darmstadt and 
Vienna a few weeks ago. The Neue 


Zeitschrift fiir Musik supplies the details 
that in this work the composer has “‘dis- 
harmonized” the “Marseillaise” and the 
English and Russian National anthems 
and in the closing measures placed them 


over against the “victorious union” of 
the German and Austrian National 
hymns. 


Weingartner is busy now with a new 
opera for which he has written the text 
himself, as he did for his one-act opera, 
“Cain and Abel.” It is to bear the title, 
“Dame Kobold.” 

Another composer who has been his 
own librettist in a new work is Carl 
Ehrenberg, who has completed an opera 
entitled “Annelise.”’ It is based on the 
story of the same name by Hans Chris 


tian Andersen. 
ONCERNING the forebears of Bee 


thoven, so much discussed latterly, 
Ernest Newman has some interesting 
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that he was known to the public and his 
friends as ‘the Spaniard.’ A less ‘Teu- 


tonic’ type could not be imagined. I 
have sometimes wondered whether the 


the Netherlands 
trace on the Beethoven 


Spanish occupation of 
had not left its 
family.”’ 

Mr. Newman goes on to state his view 
that there is very little in the commonly 
held idea that nationality plays an essen- 
tial role in music, his conviction being 
that there is no such thing as “national- 
ism” in music. He concedes, however, 
that the fact that German music in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was 
so largely dependent on the service of 


the Reformed Church gave it a certain 
direction, while the fact that French 
music in the same period mostly de 
pended upon an_ opera-loving Court 


turned it in another direction. 

He contends further that in these days 
of rapid transit and free communication 
national characteristics tend to become 
obliterated, and therefore that it is im- 
possible at the present time to keep up 
the peculiarities of style and idea that 
constituted “nationalism” in the days 
when the nations were musically isolated 
from each other. 


of the new French baritones 


bers 

of recent years has distinguished 
himself more than has Jean Bourbon, 
of the Theatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 
He has appeared frequently in the 
French works staged at Covent Garden 
during the grand seasons, notably as 
Golaud in “Pelléas et Mélisande.” He 
has been serving in the French Terri- 
torial Army the outbreak of the 
war, and now, according to Le Temps, 
he is a prisoner in Germany. 


since 


HAT Thomas Beecham said _ the 

other day about the institutions 
for musical training in Germany and 
England may pass unnoticed in Ger- 
many, but it has already prompted a 
good deal of discussion in his own coun 
try. In a letter to the Mancheste) 


the English conductor makes 


Guardian 


produced in the last ten years? And I 
make this statement with all sincerity 
and solemnity: In the last ten years you 
have produced not one artist of first 
or second rank. In all the colleges and 
academies of this country there is not 
one great artist. Out of all the singers 
in England to-day I should have the 
greatest difficulty in getting together a 
second-rate opera company.” 

One writer in Musical Opinion ap 
plauds Mr. Beecham’s words as “rightly 
considered, indeed, and proceeds to ex- 
plain that one controlling reason for the 
uselessness of half-pledged young 


artists, products of English schools, is 
that they are trained on academic lines 
which are out of relation to the condi 
tions of the day. “One school, for in 


stance, makes its students spend one of 
the most impressionable years of their 
lives in studying an opera that will not 
only be useless to them in the future, but 
whose stage technic induces habits that 
disqualify them for the methods of to- 
day. How great an insight into actual 
methods might they not have gained, 
during that year, under a wise and en 
lightened policy! 

“Tt is well to know antiquarian music, 
certainly; but this may be left to the 
private studies of specialists. We can- 
not all begin quite at the beginning; life 
short. We cannot all start off 
with savage music, then pass to Egyp- 
tian music, Jubal’s lyre, Greek music, 
Thespian music-drama, and so on. And 
the enormous majority of students need 
a living and stimulating education to fit 


IS too 


public to be superior 
to any of their living composers. One 
work of his was played sixty times in 
Germany last year. Here we are still 
waiting the verdict of posterity.’ 

“A race that can extend so generous 
& measure of appreciation to the neg- 
lected English composer has some claims 
to be considered seriously as musicians. 
‘In England,’ you said, ‘we have five or 
six first-rate orchestras; in Germany 
they have not one’ (!) You have been 
to Germany, and should know; but I 
cannot help thinking that your statement 


is a bit too sweeping. How do they 
manage a complex Delius score? And 


those sixty performances were probably 
in a dozen different places. 

“Let us stick up for our country and 
its music by all means, but let us be 
fair. We have still plenty to learn from 
the alien in some departments of music, 
and we can give him a few wrinkles our- 
selves in others. We have the defects 
of our qualities, and it is a poor patriot- 
ism that refuses to admit it.” 


ITH Leopold Godowsky shut out of 

the Imperial and Royal Academy 

of Music in Vienna for the time being, 
at least, Emil Sauer, appointed to fill 
his place at the head of the master- 
school of pianoforte playing, finds him- 
self in a position he did not keenly en- 
joy during the two seasons of his former 
tenure of office. When he wearied of it 
he was succeeded by Ferruccio Busoni, 
who found one year of it as much as he 
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eared for. It was on his departure that 

Godowsky took up the work, and in view 

of the smoothness with which it pro- 

ceeded under his direction it is probable 

that he would have remained indefinitely 

had the fortunes, or misfortunes, of war 
not decreed otherwise. 
x* * * 

PROPOS war music a correspondent 

of the Musical News quotes the 

reason given by Napoleon for the failure 
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te GARRISON 


of his Russian campaign, when he said: 
“The weird and barbaric tunes of those 
beastly Cossack regiments simply in- 
furiated the half-starved Muscovites to 
the maddest rage and they wiped out 
the very cream of my — —_ 


A GERMAN VIEW OF WAR’S 
EFFECT ON GERMAN MUSIC 


Director of High School of Music in 
Berlin Believes Country Can Afford 
to Be Isolated for Time Being 


BERLIN, Dec. 11.—In the International 
Monthly Review, Privy-Councillor Kret- 
schmar, director of the Royal High 
School of Music, recently published an 
interesting article on “The War and Ger- 


man Music.” Kretschmar believes it to 
be an erroneous conception that hereto- 
fore German musicians-—virtuosi and 
teachers—have suffered from the com- 
petition of foreign musicians. Many 
more migrate from here to foreign coun- 
tries than come to Germany from abroad. 

It is quite a different matter, however, 
‘says Kretschmar, when we consider com- 
position. Here the German advance has 
been enormous. True enough, last year 
the Association of German Composers 
paid to the corresponding French society 
the sum-of 28,000 marks, whereas but 
4,000 marks were forthcoming from 
France. But this only makes it clear 
that Germany performed seven times as 
many new French works as France did 
of German novelties. Moreover, the per- 
formances of new works of Northern and 
Slavic composers must not be overlooked. 

“But we must not believe,” says Kret- 
schmar, “that Germany takes the lead in 
every sphere of music. We must accept 
the fact that we are outdone in some 
respects by both the French and Italians 
—by the latter especially in opera—and 
we must recognize how characteristic the 
music of the Russians is to their country 
and their race. 

“But there are three spheres in music 
in which we may assume undisputed 
leadership, namely, in the composition of 
the Lied, the church cantata and the 
symphony.” Kretschmar likens the vir- 
tues of the symphony to the discipline 
and order of German militarism. Here, 
as there, he sees the same complete de- 
votion to an object—the same strict 
execution of the task, in small matters, 
as in large. 

Kretschmar then expresses his views on 
the musical prospects of Germany after 
the war. He believes that, for the time 
being and for a certain period after the 
war, Germany can afford to be inde- 
pendent of foreign artists. “An absolute 
isolation of Germany would simply in- 
duce us to devote more time and energy 
to the old masters—Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, etc. Later, of course, it will be 
necessary for us again to occupy our- 
selves with foreign countries. But in 
this case, it should be our endeavor to 
produce foreign music separately, pos- 
sibly in the frame of a review of nations 
or of the different schools, and not, as 
heretofore, indiscriminately mixed up 
with the works of our German masters.” 

O. P. J. 











MacDowell as a Sport Lover 


MacDowell had hardly got well settled 
in this country before he began to take 
a deep interest in American sports, 
writes T. P. Currier in the Musical 
Quarterly. Baseball entranced him, 
though, as I have said, he seldom attend- 
ed the games. He would boil with sup- 
pressed enthusiasm, and the blood would 
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fairly suffuse his face as he took in with 
keen zest critical moments of the game. 
“It’s great,” he said, “to watch the cock- 
sure playing of these professionals.” 

The only thing that kept him from play- 
ing himself was the “danger of smash- 
ing his hands.” His ventures, therefore, 
were confined to throwing a “soft” ball 
with some boys at Peterboro. Bicycling 
also seized his fancy. Lover of outdoors 





as he was, the bicycle seemed to him an 
open sesame to the country. For some 
time he rode as often as possible, and 
whenever he could get some one to go 
along. He learned (as he assured me) 
to clutch the handle bar so lightly as 
to stiffen neither his hands nor wrists. 
Unfortunately his interest in this sport 
gradually waned. It was “too much 
trouble,” or “no fun going alone.” 
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“The young composer whose works 
have found their way on to the pro- 
grammes of most of the noted artists 
before the public. The new songs are 
written in genial spirit and are, per- 
haps, more than her older ones with- 
in the grasp of the average singer, 
while losing none of their dignity or 
musical value.’—From the “Musical 
Leader.” 
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PHILLIS (2 Keys), 50 cents. 
Sung by 
Florence Macbeth. 


YOUTH COMES DANCING O’ER 
THE MEADOWS (2 Keys), 50 
cents. 

Sung by 
Constance Purdy. Florence Macbeth. 
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TWO AMERICAN VIOLINISTS MAKE 


SUCCESSFUL DEBUTS IN VIENNA 





Mary Fulton Gibbons and Ebba Hjerstedt Praised for Artistic Per- 
formances—A Concert at Which Cigars and Cigarettes were Ex- 
acted as Admission Fees—Weingartner Gives His “Cain and 
Abel” Its First Vienna Production 


IENNA, Dec. 16.—Of the numerous 
concerts given for the amelioration 

of conditions caused by the war, a recent 
one may lay just claim to originality, 
inasmuch as, in place of the customary 





Ebba 


Hjerstedt 
Fulton Gibbons, American Violinists, 
Who Made Successful Appearances in 
Vienna 


(above) and Mary 


tickets at stated prices, admission was 
purchasable only by offerings of cigars 
or cigarettes. For this reason the con- 
cert was named “Zigarrenkonzert.” 

A long table placed within the en- 
trance served to hold the unique admis- 
sion credentials and soon bore such a 
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load of the aromatic weed, interspersed 
with a few pipes and even tobacco 
pouches, as might have sufficed to stock 
a large “Traffik,’” by which name places 
where tobacco is sold, a government 
monopoly in Austria, are known here. 
The net proceeds of this concert amounted 
to 62,250 cigars and 21,947 cigarettes, 
than which no greater boon could be be- 
stowed on the soldiers, both in field and 
hospital. 

The artistic contributions of the eve- 
ning were of a high order, the Hofoper 
being represented by the _ soprano, 
Kiurina, and the ’cellist, Buxbaum, and 
leading light opera houses by the star 
members of their company. 


The veritable avalanche of benefit con- 
certs of all kinds might almost warrant 
the assumption that they must gradually 
fail to attract sufficiently large audiences. 
That this is far-from being the fact was 
proved in a most gratifying manner by 
a so-called “Patriotische Akademie” in 
the Musikverein’s building, the large hall 
of which did not suffice to hold the crowds 
desiring admission. It proved necessary 
to throw open the small hall also, the 
participating artists, who, of course, gave 
their services free of charge there, re- 
peating each number of the long pro- 
gram. 

The opening number, after the cus- 
tomary national anthems of Austria and 
Germany, consisted of Kienzl’s “Reiter- 
lieder,” stirringly performed by the 
“Schubertbund.” Alfred Griinfeld con- 
tributed the G Major Impromptu, by 
Schubert, in his inimitable manner and 
electrified the audience by his brilliant 
paraphrase of themes from “Lohengrin” 
and “Tannhauser.” Hugo Kreisler dis- 
played his virtuosity on the ’cello in 
Chopin’s Nocturne, and Frau Kiurina, of 
the Hofoper, sang Elisabeth’s “Dich 
theure Halle,” from “Tannhauser,” with 
splendid effect. Particularly interesting 
to me was the début of the young Ameri- 
can violinist, Mary Fulton Gibbons, who 
played with fine intelligence, beauty of 
tone and smoothness of technique in 
some characteristic and highly pleasing 
compositions by Roderich Bass, who offi- 
ciated as accompanist. Miss Gibbons 
made a most favorable impression in 
this her first public appearance. She 
has been a pupil of Sevcik for some years 
and is one of the few Americans here 
who did not join the returning wave after 
the outbreak of the war. 


Another Violinist’s Début 


Another young American violinist, who 
has already given concerts in most Euro- 
pean capitals, made her first appearance 
in Vienna in the middle hall of the Kon- 
zerthaus some weeks ago. This was 
Ebba Hijerstedt, of Chicago, who, coming 
almost unheralded and at so unfavorable 
a time, nevertheless drew a goodly audi- 
ence and speedily found her way to its 
favor by her artistic interpretation of the 
Violin Concerto in E Flat Major, by 
Mozart. Indeed, it must be regarded as 
most complimentary to the young artist 
that one of Vienna’s most feared and 
competent musical critics remained after 
this to hear the Concerto in D Major by 
Beethoven. The accompanying orches- 
tra of the Concertverein was led by Con- 
ductor Max Griinberg, of Berlin, who is 
making this concert tourné with Miss 
Hjerstedt. She left on the following 
morning for Munich, the next city on her 
tour, from which she had to cancel many 
cities on account of the war. 

The first of this season’s Gesellschafts 
concerts brought to hearing Handel’s 
“Messiah.” The Singakademie, under 
Conductor Franz Schalk, took full ad- 
vantage of the many opportunities for 
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display of choral effects. The soloists 
were Paul Bender, Clara Musil, of the 
Volksoper; Luise Botstieber and Herman 
Gurtler. 

Another noteworthy concert was that 
arranged for the benefit of the many 
musicians whom the war has deprived of 
employment. To execute a program con- 
taining the names of German masters 
only, two “orchestras, the Tonkiinstler 
and Conzertverein, and the three chief 
choral societies of Vienna, Wiener 
Mannergesangverein, Singakademie, und 
Eisenbahner (railway employees), were 
pressed into service, with Conductors 
Nedbal, Loewe, Luze, Keldorfer, Kirchl 
and Fiihrich officiating in turn. There 
were two eminent soloists, Gertrude 
Forstel, whose finished art was observed 
in the “Jauchzet Gott in allen Landen,” 
by Bach, and Arnold Rosé, violinist, who 
played Beethoven’s F Major Romanza 
masterfully. 

At a chamber music evening arranged 
by the pianist, Oscar Dachs, Leo Slezak’s 
faithful accompanist, it was an agreeable 
surprise to find Hugo Knepler, the ener- 
getic manager of the Gutmann Concert 
Bureau in Vienna, in charge of the second 
violin in the Brahms F Minor Quintet 
and the B Flat Major Quintet, by Gold- 
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mark, playing in both with considerable 
technique and great warmth of feeling. 


Weingartner Performances 


Felix Weingartner’s latest visit to 
Vienna, whence he has just returned to 
his post in Darmstadt, kept the popular 
composer and conductor exceedingly well 
represented in both capacities. At the 
Hofoper the first performance of his 
“Cain and Abel” took place on December 
4 and was attended with complete suc- 
cess. There had been some apprehension 
that the war would interfere with the 
production of the interesting novelty; but 
Director Gregor in a commendable spirit 
kept faith with the public and shunned 
neither labor nor expense in giving the 
production a worthy setting. It is scarcely 
to be marveled at that in this opera 
music and text are wonderfully wedded, 
since both have the same author. Volley 
upon volley of applause followed the 
final curtain, the singers Mayr, Schmedes, 
Schwartz, Ada and Paalen repeatedly re- 
sponding and finally drawing out the 
composer in their midst. 

The fourth subscription concert of the 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Wein- 
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gartner, brought a perfect performance 
of Schubert’s “Unfinished” Symphony 
and Bruckner’s Fifth in B Flat. Wein- 
gartner was further prominent in a con- 
cert for the benefit of the Hospital Am- 
bulance and Aid Service, at which his 
wife, Lucille Marcel, assisted. She sang 
some of her husband’s songs, the com- 
poser playing the accompaniment. Of 
these the “Liebesfeier” had been heard 
before, but the “Ritterliche Werbung” 
(“A Gentleman’s Wooing’) was new and 
had to be repeated. The music very 
wittily indicates the change in_ the 
“gentleman’s” feelings when the fair 
maid declares that her face is her only 
fortune, and the singer’s arch delivery 
had full effect. The Tonkiinstler Or- 
chestra played several numbers under 
Weingartner’s direction and further par- 
ticipators were the youthful brothers, 
Emanuel and Sigmund Feuermann. The 
usual stir went through the audience as 
the two little lads appeared on the plat- 
form, Sigmund with his violin—a Stradi- 
varius lent by an admirer—and Emanuel 
with his violoncello, taller than himself. 
The small artists—yet, artists, for only 
such could play as did these two mid- 
gets the Double Concerto of Brahms 
with orchestra—had a phenomenal and 
well deserved success, wherein none re- 
joiced more than Weingartner, who takes 
special interest in the lads. Their father 
laments the canceling of numerous ad- 
vantageous engagements, some of which 
would have taken them to America, be- 
cause of the war. Were the lads of the 
usual order of child prodigies delay in 
years might prove fatal to success; but 
they have the making of genuine musi- 
cians. A sister, a small maid of six, is 
already under tuition of a Leschetizky 
“Vorbereiter” and making astonishing 
progress. 

Eduard Kremser, the venerable choir- 
master of the Wiener Miannergesang- 
verein, who died last month, was known 
abroad from his numerous trips with the 
singing societies to all the capitals of 
Europe and to America likewise. On 
the occasion of the grand festival of the 
German confederation of choral unions 
in Vienna in 1890 he was one of the 
chief conductors of the gigantic chorus 
of 8,000 singers, and at the celebration 
of his seventieth birthday anniversary 


he was awarded in the name of the city 
of Vienna and in the presence of its high 
dignitaries the large gold Salvator 
Medal for Art and Science. 

ADDIE FUNK. 





Tegani a “Germont” at Short Notice in 
Brooklyn “Traviata” 


Deep disappointment was occasioned 
by the indisposition of Pasquale Amato 
on January 6, when the famous baritone 
was to have been heard in “La Traviata” 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
Tegani, who took Amato’s place as the 
elder Germont, considering the short 
notice he had, sang creditably and was at 


times heartily applauded. Luca Botta 
won admiration by his singing of AIl- 
fredo. Frieda Hempel filled the réle of 
Violetta much to the satisfaction of her 
hearers and was most effective in the 
death scene. In the cast also were Marie 
Mattfeld, Minnie Egener, Reschiglian, 
Bada, Begue and Ananian. Conductor 
Polacco’s gifts were much in evidence in 
the superb handling of the chorus. The 
premiére danseuse Rosina Galli, con- 
tributed powerfully to the performance. 
ma < FB. 





Spirited Singing in Fitchburg Perform- 
ance of “Messiah” 

FITCHBURG, MaAss., Dec. 29.—The 
l‘itechburg Choral Society, Nelson P. 
Coffin, conductor, gave a performance of 
Handel’s “Messiah” in City Hall last 
evening. The solo parts were sung by 
Mme. Wilhelmina Wright Calvert, so- 


prano; Helen Allen Hunt, contralto; 
George Rasely, tenor, and William Nye, 
bass. A selected band of players from 
the Boston Opera House orchestra fur- 
nished the accompaniment. The chorus 
sang spiritedly and the concert was a 
finished performance throughout. Mrs. 
Hunt’s contralto is a rich resonant organ 
and her singing last evening was with 
the same artistic finish and high degree 
of musicianship that have long since 
characterized her work. Mr. Rasely came 
into favor instantly after the overture 
by his masterful singing of “Comfort Ye 
My People.” 





A Rotterdam despatch of January 1) 
to the New York American says that 
the report that Franz Lehar, composer 
of “The Merry Widow,” has been taken 
prisoner by the Russians while serving 
in the Austrian army, is incorrect. 
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SHELL FROM ENEMY HALTS 
ORCHESTRA CONCERT IN 


FRENCH TRENCHES 








the trenches are 
making 


HE musicians in 
asserting themselves 
their whereabouts known, writes Leonora 
Raines in a letter from Paris of Decem- 
ber 29 to the New York Evening Sun. 
We hear of certain ones being in certain 
corners, because of choruses or concerts 
they organize. Firmin Touche, the 
‘cellist, would have remained hidden had 
not a shell fallen gn his piano the very 
moment the orchestra was ready to be- 
gin. Too bad the enemy began to shell 
at that particular time, but music has 
not much place in this war. The mu- 
sicians under Touche’s direction had 
been practising for days for this Sun- 
day concert, and they were sure the Ger- 
mans would not find their trenches. 
About twenty-five men were gathered in 
this ditch and its “halls,” and Touche is 
said to have been standing at the piano 
giving his last touch to tuning. Just 
then a big shell fell on the piano and 
rent it asunder. Some of the men 
caught splinters, but Touche escaped. 
No more music that day, of course, 
for when the shell fell the men knew 


and 








LUCY GATES 
SCORES AGAIN 


THE SPRINGFIELD, MASS., UNION SAYS: 


rted, pe ople 


For the first time since the series sta 
were refused admission for lack of room in the 
\uditorium yesterday afternoon, when Lucy Gates, 
who is defying the German government by staying 
in this country, scored an unqualified success. 
Miss Gates used her remarkable voice with great 
clearness and unhampered enunciation in tout 
pleasant little pieces, a lificult technical composi 
tion and an arduous undertaking with the choir 

Miss Gates, who came to this city with a higl 
reputation as a coloratura artist, more than justi 
fied all advance comments. She attained one 
the bughear notes of her program, the high final 
E. of Delibes’ “Bell Song,’’ from ‘‘Lakme,” wit} 
an attack and perfectness most remarkable, sweep 
ing up te the lofty pitch with astounding grace 
fulness and flexible agility With an attractive 
personality, and fetchingly attired in an old rose 
gown with a framing black hat, crowned over all 


by a wonderful delightful manne: 
of rendition, Miss Gates was warmly accepted as 


true artist by her audience. 


voice and a 


Refor the plano accompaniment starts, the Bell 


Song” calls for a protracted series of runs, trills, 


FOSTER & DAVID, 500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK | No. 


portamento, ind cato ascensions s well 


at 


ocal gymnastics that would tax the sirengtl 
ibility of (Gluck. Miss Gates swept through this 
prolog ie with xquisite ease, every note Carrying 
to the furthest corner of the hall with utmost 
clarity and expression. She returned atter the 
ability of Gluck \liss Ciates wept through this 
companiment 

Three short and dainty songs gave Miss (Cates 
opportunity to entrance the people, gaining com 
plete favor with “My Lovely Celia,” an old Eng 
lis! uit “In the Woods” and “\)o Maid Sines 
Light,’’ both by MacDowell The first two were 
given in aptivating way “\ Maid Sings Light” 
was well known to all whe e familiar with the 
repertoire of Alma Gluck and some people among 
the audience thought there was little differs 
hetween the voices oft these two singers \liss 
(;ates was not permitted to wet f from the iL 
itter this Series, and she was ¢ illed ack 

y applause that was maintained for more than tiv 
minutes lor the first encore she sang a quaint 
(1e1 sol ind on her return again seated 
erseli t the piano te ne the memorable words 

“Il Dreamt I Dwelt in M te Hall 








their corner had been discovered and 
they scampered about - wildly, found 
their guns and perched themselves at 


their “windows.” What happened later 
we don’t know, except that the men for- 
got all about their instruments for a 
while. 

Fredéric Ponsot is in some little vil- 
lage in the Vosges and has organized a 
chorus among the hundred men that 
compose his company. He ransacked the 
tewn for music and found a half dozen 
songs, which the men now know by 


THE 


SYMPHONY 


season, 





CCORDING to 
indications, 
ber of cities wanting 

the services of 
Symphony Orchestra for the 
season 1915-1916 will be in ex- 
cess of the dates available for 
touring engagements. 
wishing reservations for next 
therefore, 
quested to make application 
tor time as early as possible. 


heart. A piano has been placed in the 
trenches. The instrument is in a corner 
and straw is about all to keep the damp- 
ness away. It goes without saying that 
though the chorus may meet in the vil- 
lage when the men are off duty there are 
no women’s voices. “Ladies” are strict- 
ly forbidden in any place occupied by 
soldiers, and if a soldier should forget 
and be seen with any of the lassies he 
is punished. When the officer is sta- 
tioned in a hotel, his wife may pay him 
a brief visit, but women seem to be far 
from the thoughts of the soldier to-day. 

Albert Carre, formerly director of the 
Opéra Comique, who is stationed in AI- 
sace at Thann, inaugurated a midnight 
mass there. The priests who officiated 
were German Alsatians, but the music 
was French. This is the first time 


French soldiers have assisted at a mass 
in Alsace in nearly a half century. 
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WHEREIN MR. KERNOCHAN LIKENS 
MUSICAL ART TO A GAME OF BALL 


American Composer Holds That Creative Genius Must Be as Willing to Catch as to Pitch—Vincent 
D’Indy a Lasting Figure in Contemporaneous Composition—Some Masters of Song Writing 








¢¢ A RT,” said Marshall Kernochan, “is 

very much like a baseball game. 
True, rather a ‘Billy Sunday’ way of 
terming it. At one time we are pitch- 
ing—and again we are catching. The 
trouble with many of us is, we wish to 
do all the pitching. While we, who are 
creative or interpretative, should be pre- 
eminently the pitcher in our individual 
line, we should also be catchers—receiv- 
ers, in as many of the other arts as pos- 
sible. And the layman, who has nothing 
to throw in any of the arts, should be 
happy in the knowledge that at least he 
can train to be a catcher.” 

Mr. Kernochan, in his studio on Eighty- 
eight Street, New York, continued, “I do 
not mean, that to be conversant with all 
the other arts, is necessary; for, as you 
know, there have existed geniuses who 
became hermits in their art who pur- 


sued a state of artistic celibacy. But I 
speak of the average individual in art, 
who goes his quiet way doing the best 
he can, speaking simply the thoughts 
which are within him. This type un- 
doubtedly thrives well on a complete 
knowledge of the kindred arts; for in 
this way is the intellect kept open, un- 
prejudiced and in a continual state of 
development. 

“Personally, I do not swallow modern 
music just because it is modern, but, I 
am sure my mind is always receptive to 
any new or significant influence that it, 
modern music, may contain. Nor do I 
believe that many of the present com- 
posers, who consider themselves misun- 
derstood, will be understood in years to 
come. I think, that with few excep- 
tions, their meteoric flourishes of to-day 
will be forgotten. 

“Of the lasting figures in the modern 
music, I feel certain that the French- 
man, Vincent d’Indy, stands most firm. 
I believe that in his spiritually emotional 
appeal, he equals any contemporary, and 
that in the technical and musical side he 
has surpassed all composers. He has 
carried counterpoint as far as Bach plus 
the modern harmonic system and modern 
musical architecture. Find me, if you 
can, anything more perfect than his E 
Major Quartet, built on only four notes 
—the whole four movements!—not only 
a gigantic technical feat, but also an 
equally great artistic one as it gives the 
four movements an organic unity pos- 
sible in no other way. Also his B Flat 
Symphony or the piano sonata, Opus 63 
—both very fine works! 

“T believe that the best contemporary 
American composer is John Alden Car- 


penter, for he has surely made the most 
important contributions to music since 
MacDowell. Technically he is an ab- 
solute innovator. There are few songs 
more beautiful than the ones inclosed be- 














Marshall Kernochan, an _ Important 
Figure in American Musical Com- 
position 


tween the covers of his ‘On Shores of 
Endless Worlds.’ The greatest master 
of song who ever lived was Hugo Wolf. 
Never has a composer maintained such 
a high average. 

“It seems a heartless, unfeeling thing 
to say, but I believe that such a horrible 
thing as the war will do much for stimu- 
lating composition. It will undoubtedly 
imprint upon the minds and hearts of 
the heretofore less serious writers im- 
pressions which will give them what 
they have lacked, and which have always 
been imbued in the greater men. It is 
just the same old story, ‘An ill wind,’ 
etc. For wonderful, colorful results, 
some must suffer and some must die; as 
much as I hate to voice it, there can be 
no doubt in the fact that war holds a 
gigantic, a sublime spell over the world 
of art. 

“My own work? It is neither old- 
fashioned, nor is it modern. I just say 
what I have to say in the best way I can, 
and if I don’t succeed it is not my fault. 
So far, my published works have been 
entirely vocal. In my last work I re- 
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sisted the temptation to write for the 
voice alone and produced a composition, 
‘Sleep of Summer,’ a chorus for female 
voices and orchestra. In writing for a 
chorus there are naturally greater op- 
portunities for tonal effects. Some day, 
however, I hope to produce an instru- 
mental work. My next work will be a 
melodrama, a poem by an unknown Eng- 
lish poet to be recited to the music. 

“For a long time American composers, 
with the exception perhaps of Sidney 
Homer (who has always used splendid 
texts) have been very careless as to what 
poetry they used. But now, within the 
last few years, I am glad to say there 
has been a great change, and almost as 
much thought is given to the selection 
of the verse as to the writing of the 
music. 

“There are many changes in music 
and in the teaching of it. Of that I am 
heartily glad. As a small boy my piano 
teacher gave me such uninteresting work 
to do, I gave up music for ten years in 
disgust. It was really by chance that I 
became a composer. At the age of eigh- 
teen, convalescing from an illness, I 
looked about me for something to become 
interested in. Suddenly a rabid craze 
for Wagner possessed me, which awak- 
ened an enthusiasm, hastening my en- 
trance into the field of music. But then 
I thought only of becoming a conductor. 
In studying musical construction I found 
that I, too, could write music. It was 
quite a shock to find that one did not 
need esthetic inspirations, and surround- 





Cartoonist Viafora’s Impression of Mr. 
Kernochan Being Interviewed 


ings such as_ tapestried walls, soft- 
toned etchings, a piano and one candle 
thereon! In fact, what proved to be the 
best idea I ever had occurred to me while 
riding on the platform of a trolley car! 

“In the Summer I generally sketch 
out the new works, which I complete dur- 
ing the Winter season.” 

Mr. Kernochan is one of the few com- 
posers who sets to music real poetry. 
He has utilized much of the work of 
Robert Browning, and one of his best- 
known melodies accompanies the poem 
of Richard Hovey, “Song of Ylen.” 

AVERY STRAKOSCH. 


THREE STYLES UNITE 
IN MANNES PROGRAM 


Classic, Romantic and Modern 
Schools Given Musicianly 
Exposition 





Opening their eighth season of sonata 
recitals at the Belasco Theater, New 
York, on Sunday evening, January 17, 
David and Clara Mannes presented three 
masterpieces of this literature to an audi- 


ence which assembled in large numbers, 
undaunted by the heavy downpour of 
rain. The works heard were Brahms’s 
A Major Sonata, Beethoven’s C minor 
and the César Franck Sonata. 

In the years that the Manneses have 
played sonatas in New York and have 
done much toward making enthusiastic 
admirers of this intimate form, quite as 
have the Kneisels in the field of the 
string quartet, much has been said of 
their — position, of the rare sym- 
pathy which they bring to their perfor- 
mances, of the spirit in which they ap- 
proach their work. Last Sunday they 
had a chance to prove to their hearers 
that they are exponents of the classic, 
romantic and modern in music. 

There are those who dislike Brahms, 
but even they admire the genius which is 
expressed in this A Major Sonata. The 
more one hears this glorious outburst of 
spontaneous melodies and individual har- 
monies and rhythms the more is one con- 
vinced that it represents the master at 
his best. Beethoven’s big sonata, which 
has already been played here this year 
by Adele Margulies and Leopold Lichten- 
berg, served as an excellent contrast. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes read it with a 
good deal of rubato and avoided the cut- 
and-dried manner in which many insist 
on playing it. It had new life in their 
hands and they were heartily applauded 
for their playing of it. 

Time was when the Franck sonata was 
forbidden fruit. It was avoided by ar- 
tists and public alike. But it has at last 
come into its own and to-day it stands 
high in the list of works in the form. 
This music, Wagnerian in feeling plus 
that spiritual touch so characteristic of 
Franck, is worthy of the greatest respect, 
and when performed with due regard to 
its subtleties it never fails of its effect. 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannes were recalled re- 
peatedly at the close. A. W. K. 


LUTHERAN SOCIETY CONCERT 





Popular Singers, Organist Rechlin and 
Kriens Orchestra in Program 
Under the auspices of the Women’s 


Committee of the Lutheran Education 
Society a concert was given at the Hotel 


Astor, New York, on January 14, in 
which Inez Barbour, soprano; Rose 
Bryant, contralto; Charles Harrison, 
tenor; Frank Croxton, bass, and Edward 
Rechlin, organist, took part. The 
Kriens Symphony Club, Christiaan 
Kriens, conductor, provided several 
attractive numbers, Meyerbeer’s ‘“Coro- 
nation March,” Godard’s “Adagio 


Pathéetique” and Mr. Kriens’s Suite “In 
Holland.” It is an organization which 
Mr. Kriens has trained admirably and 
its playing promises much for the 
future. 

The four singers were heard to advan- 
tage in duets and quartets. Mr. Rechlin 
displayed his art as a concert-organist 
in a Reuter Idyll, his own Caprice and 
an Improvisation. He and the other 
artists were heartily welcomed by a bril- 
liant audience. 
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VOCAL HYSTERIA NOT TO BE 
MISTAKEN FOR TEMPERAMENT 





By FRANK 


Folly of Singers “Turning Themselves Inside Out’’ to Simulate 
an Emotion That Is Not Felt—Deficient Technic Cannot Be 
Covered up with Display of Temperamental Fireworks 


HEMSTREET 











ROBABLY there is no word in the 
terminology of music that is more 
abused than “temperament.” 

In the vocal field its meaning is in- 
dividuality as applied to song and its 
interpretation. Inexperienced and unin- 
formed singers, and even many who are 
experienced, have a mistaken or an ex- 
aggerated idea of its true meaning and 
voluntary use. Temperament, it goes 
without saying, should be voluntary and 
not deliberate nor apparently studied. 

The word “temperament” is frequent- 
ly uttered when the utterer hasn’t the 
slightest idea what it means, nor what 
he himself intends to convey by the use 


of it. Fortunately, a discriminating per- 
son compelled to hear an ambitious, mis- 
guided one giving vent to his feelings on 
the subject of his own temperament is 
likely to be kind and polite, sparing the 
temperamental one the embarrassing 
necessity of giving an explanation of he 
knows not what. 

Frequently singers, in their efforts to 
display their so-called temperament, all 
but turn themselves inside out, and the 
thing they really do indulge in is a form 
of hysterical emotion. They mistake the 
latter for temperament and many times 
the unsuspecting, nondiscriminating 
auditor is deceived also. The honest 
ones actually do think they are inter- 
preting and delivering a composition as 
it was intended, and the dishonest ones 
(meaning those with guilty vocal con- 
sciences) comfort themselves with the 
belief that their auditors “don’t know the 
difference anyway.” 


Respecting the Composition 


In the first place, any good composi- 
tion (or a bad one for that matter) car- 
ries with it its own atmosphere, be it 
opera, oratorio, or song. It automatically 
supplies a percentage of its intended 
color. The naked notes, or rather what 
they represent, and the bare words fur- 
nish their share of color requirements 
also. If the notes and values receive the 
attention to which they are entitled, the 
text properly delivered, the language 
correctly pronounced, and enunciation 
treated in a sane manner, there will be 
plenty of room left for the singer to in- 
sert any individuality he may feel or 
has at his command. If anything must 
be sacrificed the chances are the latter 
will be missed the least. In other words, 
a pretty good rule to follow at all times 
is to be honest with the composition. 
Respect the composer and his text 
always and don’t forget that an audi- 
ence has some receptive intelligence. 
Put the “frills” on last. 

If, for the sake of individual interpre- 
tation, any artificial means are em- 
ployed, such as distortion of the lan- 
guage, whining, sobbing, “scooping,” 
near-tears, or any other “temperamen- 
tal trick,” the performance carries no 
authority nor convincing message to the 
listener and no one is really impressed 
except the singer himself. This is 
bound to bring into use an uneven scale 
for imaginary tone-color to produce 
effects that don’t affect, and other vocal 
tricks for the purpose of deceiving the 
public. It is a habit of those whose 
technic is faulty and “full of holes.” It 
is not necessary to misuse a composition 
for temperamental purposes. 

Defective technic cannot be covered up 
with an abnormal, artificial, or hyster- 
ical display of feeling and the use of 
—- words does not mean “tone 
color.” 


Forced Color Effects 


Musical instruments are _ technically 
manipulated the same way every time 
they are played and there is no logical 
reason why tone production should suffer 
or be interfered with in any manner 
whatsoever for the sake of “color” or 
expression. If tone production is fun- 
damentally correct there is neither 
necessity nor inclination to throw it out 
of adjustment for the pronunciation of 
any word in any language on any given 
tone, since singing is simply talking on 
a sustained pitch. Enunciation is not 
so much a part of a tone as it is an 





addition to it. Asa rule pianists do not 
equip themselves with monkey-wrenches 
and screw-drivers to readjust the piano- 
action for producing “tone color” to fit 
a jig after a dirge has been played. Yet 
the equivalent of this is exactly what 
many singers do to their vocal action in 
order to arrive at what they call 
“effects” or “color.” 

I recall at this moment one singer who 
never resorted to “tricks” for his effects 
(he didn’t have to), the late Pol Plan- 
con. The technical use of his voice never 
varied. Mr. Plancon’s work during the 
first few years in New York was com- 
mented on even by the learned critics as 
being monotonous, but it will be noted 
that this monotony lasted a satisfactorily 
long time. The only inference is that 
the critics got used to this particular 
brand of monotony and at the same time 
received some education. It is obvious 
that those who do resort to “tricks” are 
not sure of their technical ground. 


Instrument-Like Voices 


Many women who have what might 
be termed for the purpose of illustration 
“violin voices,” try to make them sound 
like “viola voices”; or men with “ ’cello 
voices” try to make them sound like 
“double bass voices.” It is usually done 
for the reason that they prefer or have 
been directed to use a “darker color” of 
tone. This is entirely artificial and in- 
variably leads to inability to pronounce 
correctly or enunciate clearly, aside from 
other disastrous results, such as a long 
slow tremolo and habitual singing out of 
tune. This variety of vocal deception, 
owing to its unnaturalness, throws out 
of line everything that has to do with 
fundamental pitch adjustment, as well as 
interfering with everything that has a 
mission to fulfill in the matter of enun- 
ciation. It is an evil that ought to be 
killed before it is born. If a woman has 
a “violin voice” it is this voice that 
should be treated accordingly for de- 
velopment and in due course of time the 
“viola voice” will appear of itself, if 
such were the intention of nature. 

For example: If a baritone attempts 
to sing “The Messiah” or Rossini’s 
“Stabat Mater” the result will be much 
more satisfactory if he sings the part 
as a baritone and not try to sing it as 
he thinks a bass does it. If the work be 
done well as a baritone the only criti- 
cism that can be offered will be that the 
part did not suit his voice. 

Of course, it is understood that any 
person is temperamental to some de- 
gree, also that in any case temperament 
is relative and constitutional. In many 
instances it is not only a misfortune, but 
an ailment or disease. So far as the art 
of singing is concerned this temperamen- 
tal side can only be exhibited, portrayed, 
disclosed (or whatever manner of exit 
one chooses to name it) to the extent or 
percentage of the possessor’s perfection 
of vocal technic. The vocal technic is 
the wagon and the temperament is the 
load, and without the wagon the load 
cannot be hauled. 





Sinsheimer Quartet Wins Favor in 


Orange Concert 


ORANGE, N. J., Jan. 14.—The Sin- 
sheimer Quartet of New York gave a 
splendid concert yesterday afternoon in 
the hall of the Woman’s Club before an 
audience which filled the hall. 

Mozart’s Quartet in D Major, the 
Andante Cantabile and Scherzo from 
Tschaikowsky’s Quartet, op. 11, and 
Schumann’s Quintet in E Flat made up 
the program. In these works Mr. Sin- 
sheimer and his associates were heard 
to advantage, their performances show- 
ing a worthy ensemble and artistic con- 
ceptions of the music before them. Mrs. 
Bernard Sinsheimer assisted in the 
Schumann Quintet, proving herself an 
ensemble player of fine ability. 





The Reger Quartet in D Minor will 
be a feature of the second New York sub- 
scription concert of the Flonzaley Quar- 
tet on Monday evening, January 25, at 
£olian Hall. 


Fritzi Scheff’s personal belongings 
were attached in St. Louis, January 8, 
according to a despatch from that city, 
to satisfy a judgment obtained against 
her by a New York costumer. 
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FLORENCE 


ACBET 


Coloratura Soprano 


The following short excerpts from extensive 
criticisms in the New York and Chicago 
papers, concerning her Century Opera ap- 
pearances in those cities, bear witness to the 
extraordinary success of this young Ameri- 
can singer, a success such as no other native 


singer has ever had. 


NEW YORK 


“She carried the “Mad Scene,” with all 
its vocal gymnastics, triumphantly. Nex 
York World. 


““Macbeth’s .‘‘Mad Scene’ brought bou- 
quets and a riot.”’—New York Evening 
Sun. 


“She so acquitted herself in the ‘‘Mad 
Scene” that the audience was lavish in its 
applause.’—New York Globe. 


“The performance was a distinct per- 
sonal triumph for Florence Macbeth as 
“Lucia.”’ It brought her repeated curtain 
calls.’—Brooklyn Eagle. 

“She disposed of the florid passages with 
ease. She received much applause.’—New 
York Sun. 


“The young American, in the ‘*Mad 
Scene’ and other florid passages of the old 
opera, left no doubt as to the really re- 
markable -clearness, flexibility and _ tonal 
accuracy of her voice.’’—New York Even 
ing Vail. 


“She was most eflective in the sextet and 
the ‘Mad Scene,” her work in the latter 
earning her a dozen curtain calls.” 
Brooklyn Standard Union. 


“She sang an appealing and vocally ade 
quate “Lucia.””’ The ‘‘Mad Scene” in the 
fourth act could hardly have been more 
thrilling.”’—New York Press. 


“The young lady, in “Tales of Hoff- 
mann,” proved herself to be a thorough 
artist and the possessor of a wonderful 
voice which she used with good taste. The 
audience was so aroused that she had to 
repeat the aria.”"—New York Staats Zeit 
und. 


*“Miss Macbeth has a birdlike soprano 
voice and her performance of “‘Lucia’’ calléd 
forth enthusiastic applause. She was espe- 
ially good in the “Mad Scene,” and she 


sang the touching lyrics with pathos and 
feeling.”—New York Evening Post 

“She gave a brilliant performance and 
her dramatic interpretation was true to 
life.’—New York Alendblatt. 

“Tt was a fine production in which Miss 
Macbeth especially showed a brilliant colora- 


tura voice.’—New York Staats Zeitung. 
CHICAGO. 
“Her rendition of the ‘“Mad Scene’’ was 
a 1eal vocal achievement, and her limpid 
tonal emission, her ciear staccato passages, 


the flexibility with which she sang the 
cadenzas, and the high tones whick she 
struck, were all done naturally and music 
ally, and without the slightest apparent ef 
fort. She was recalled half a dozen times 
at the conclusion.’’—Chicago Examine» 


“She accomplished the various and diff 


cult tasks of her réle gracefully, easily and 

with perfect certainty. She received an 

ovation at the close of the ‘‘Mad Scene.’ 
Chicago Datly News. 


‘“‘After the ““Mad Scene” she was given a 
demonstration which brought her before 
the curtain a half dozen times. Miss Mac 
beth has a voice of natural flexibility and 
warmth of color and she sings with an easé 
that is comforting.’’-—Chicago Evening Post 

*“Miss Macbeth made a great success and 


tceok more curtain calls than it was easy 
to count.’’—Chicago Tribune 


“She disclosed admirable quality of tone 


in the upper range and the bravura of the 
“Mad Scene’ was excellently sct forth. 


Miss Macbeth did not finish her artistic 
labors without evidence on the part of her 
listeners that those labors had been enjoyed, 
for there were presentations of flowers whe 
she appeared before the curtain.”—Chica 
Herald. 

“Miss Macbeth sang the ‘Mad Scene” 
with a great sense of beauty of the music 


and she was without exception in tune.” 
Chicago Tribune 








AVAILABLE for CONCERT and RECITAL 
Concert Direction, A. J. BERNHARDT, Congress Hotel, CHICAGO 


Concert Direction, Daniel Mayer, London 
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OPERA SUCCESS IN ITALY BY WAY 
OF EUROPEAN TOURS IN “LIEDER” 





Unwonted Process in Career of 
Gail Gardner, or ‘‘Giovanna 
Garda’’ 


EW, if any, of those American sing- 
_ers who have made their début in 
opera in Italy have arrived there by first 
touring Germany as singers of that na- 
tion’s lieder. It almost seems paradox- 
ical to record that such a method is pos- 
sible; yet it is precisely what has taken 
place in the case of Gail Gardner, the 
American lyric soprano, of whose suc- 
cesses in Italy readers of MUSICAL 
AMERICA have been informed from time 
to time during the last two years. 
While the greatest of European na- 


tions are attempting to change each 
others’ territorial boundaries, to say 
nothing of their relative economic 1m- 
portance, and Italy is encompassed with 
lamentations over the thousands who 
have been entombed by the awful disas- 
ter of last week, Miss Gardner is spend- 
ing her days in New York. She is 
not waiting for something to happen 
to her, but rather holding herself in 
readiness to jump in in an emergency, 
such as may arise at any time, or to 
return to Italy. A charming apart- 
ment has been taken by the singer 
in the vicinity of Carnegie Hall, and it 
was there that a MUSICAL AMERICA man 
made his way one afternoon last week. 

Perhaps it is wrong to estimate the 
ability of artists by their personalities. 
Talk with Miss Gardner, or look at the 
hooks in her music-room and you will 
have little trouble convincing yourself 
that she is a very real person. Only 
such a one could have accomplished what 
she has in a few years. 

“Before I ever set foot in Italy with a 
view to singing opera I had sung in 
Germany, Austria, France, England and 
Holland,” remarked the singer. “But 
not in opera, in concert. I had a large 
lieder repertoire and made tours with 
the Chaigneau sisters. It was excellent 
training for me, and I realize its impor- 
tance when I think of what it meant for 
me later. I suppose that if I had not 
felt that operatic singing was for me I 
should have continued working along the 
lines which I set out upon originally. 
Why did I go to Italy? Ah, the usual 
question receives the only reply. Be- 
‘ause I believe that we Americans must 
get our training before we can hope to 
sing for our own people in this country. 
You don’t get schooling in a studio, do 
you? One must get out on the stage and 
do something. And one must get the 
language, too.” 

That Miss Gardner got it was proved 
conclusively by addressing her maid in 
sonorous Jtaliano, with instructions as 
to the serving of tea, etc. “I came over 


for a visit this Summer,” added the 
singer, by way of explanation, “and 
then— Well, you know what I was 
going to say—everybody says it now 


and so I’m going to tell you that when 
[ heard that there might be no season 
it the San Carlo in Naples I sent for my 
Italian maid to bring over my belong- 
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Gail Gardner, the American Lyric So- 
prano, as Margherita in Boito’s “Mefis- 
iofele” 


ings. Thats why she’s here! I am keep- 
ing up my Italian splendidly, talking 
daily with her, so you see she is more 
than a maid!” 

It was in Rome that Gail Gardner ef- 
fected her début as Mimi in Puccini’s 
“La Bohéme.” She didn’t appear so on 
the bills, but as Giovanna Garda. Yes, 
the Italians like Americans after they 
have made good; then they respect them. 
But American names—especially those 
in which the Latin perceives the real 
Westerner like Gail Gardner from Mich- 
igan—don’t help a singer in her early 
appearances. “My agent told me that I 
would do well to Latinize my name, just 
as Edward Johnston has called himself 
Edoardo di Giovanni, and I did so. Then 
I sang at Ravenna and at Verona and 
for four months last year at the San 








Carlo in Naples.” 


Miss Gardner made no attempt to in- 
form her interviewer as to the signifi- 
cance of being engaged for the San 
Carlo. She is not that sort of person. 
And in this case the importance of her 
work at the San Carlo was self-evident. 

An Italian musician who is known to 
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music lovers in this country as the man 
who makes the piano scores of the Puc- 
-cini operas came in for a tribute from 
Miss Gardner. He is Carlo Carignani 
of Milan. “Signor Lusardi sent me to 
Carignani to coach my réles, and I must 
tell you that he is a master. His in- 
timate friendship with Puccini, his com- 
plete understanding of the popular 
Italian composer’s wishes in regard to 
the singing of his operas makes working 
with him on réles like Mimi and Madama 
Butterfly a privilege. I feel very grate- 
ful to him for what he did for me. 

“You know, I also sang at Padua and 
was re-engaged for the San Carlo this 
year. If I get word from my agent I 
shall go back to sing there at almost 
any time now. What roles have I sung 
in addition to Mimi and Cio-Cio San? 
I’ve done Micaela, Gilda, Margherita in 
both Gounod’s ‘Faust’ and Boito’s ‘Mefi- 
stofele,’ Violetta, Elsa (in Wagner’s 
‘Lohengrin’) and Nanetta in ‘Falstaff.’ ” 
Some young prime donne might have 
add “Not bad for two years, is it?” But 
Miss Gardner didn’t. 

“*What about conditions for getting 
engagements?” “I knew you were going 


to ask me that,” said Miss Gardner, 
merrily. “Only a word, if you please: 


I found it easier to get an operatic en- 
gagement in Italy than to get a ‘church 
job’ in New York. You won’t believe it, 
but it’s so.” A. W. K. 





SALT LAKE VIOLIN RECITAL 





Mae Anderson Plays Exacting Program 
with Technical Fluency 


SALT LAKE City, UTAH, Jan. 12.— 
One of the interesting musical events of 
the last week was the appearance of Mae 
Anderson whom Prof. George E. Skel- 
ton presented in a violin recital at Con- 
solidated Music Hall. Miss Anderson 
played with ease and technical skill many 
dificult compositions, among which was 
the Second Concerto by Wieniawski. She 
was assisted by Frank Asper and Mrs. 
Skelton, pianists, and a sextet and octet 
of stringed instruments. 

The Utah Conservatory of Music pre- 
sented a number of its pupils in recital, 
representing the piano, violin and dra- 
matic departments. The Music Hall was 
filled to its capacity and hearty appre- 
ciation was forthcoming for the splendid 
work done by the pupils. 

A Rubinstein program was offered at 
the last meeting of the music section of 
the Ladies’ Literary Club. 

Prior to the departure of Melvin Pet- 
erson for New York to study voice and 
piano, a finely arranged concert was 
given in his honor. The numbers in- 
cluded the Handel Chorus, “The Glory 
of the Lord” and “Worthy is the Lamb” 
from the “Messiah,” sung by the Oratorio 
Society; arias from “Carmen,” “Ernani” 
and “La Boheme” and ’cello solo, Noc- 
turne, Op. 9, No. 2, by Chopin-Popper. 


Mr. Peterson sang the “Pagliacci” Pro- 
Z. A. S. 


logue with fine effect. 





Another Success for Bechtel Alcock 


Sechtel Alcock, the New York tenor, 
added another successful concert appear- 
ance to his list on the evening of Janu- 
ary 15, when he appeared at the Morris 
County Golf Club in Morristown, N. J. 
He sang Sinding’s “Sylvelin,” Sander- 
son’s “Until,” Cadman’s “I Hear a 
Thrush at Eve” and Huhn’s “Denny’s 
Daughter.” 
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QUARTET 


HELEN LOVE, Secretary, 1 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 


MUSIC LEAGUE FINDS 
GENUINE ARTISTRY 


Hochstein-Ebell Recital Advances 
Violinist and Pianist of 
Uncommon Talent 





It is gratifying to record the debut of 
two such serious and competent musi- 
cians as David Hochstein, violinist, and 
Hans Ebell, pianist, whose joint recital 
occurred on January 15, in AXolian Hall. 
Both are protegées of the Music League 
of America and, to the present writer, 
appear to be the most important finds 
to date made by that institution. Their 
program was happily chosen, comprising 
Schumann’s “Carnival,’”’ Bach’s G Minor 
Sonata, a few Chopin numbers, a Valse 
in Ms. by Colburn, an unfamiliar Pre- 
lude, op. 32, by Rachmaninoff, and works 
by Scriabine, Tschaikowsky, Paganini, 
Sgambati and Sinigaglia. 

Mr. Ebell, whose teacher, Godowsky, 
was seated in one of the boxes, played 
the taxing Schumann work commenda- 
bly, although the first few sketches prom- 
ised little. He appeared to suffer more 
from nervousness than did his colleague. 
Moreover, he has not attained artistic 
maturity as yet. One cannot but admire 
his serious manner and genuine respect 
in approaching the works which he 
plays. Mr. Ebell’s tone is round and 
pure in the right hand and he gives care- 
ful regard to the inner voices. The Col- 
burn waltz is intricate, modern and per- 
fumed in style. The Rachmaninoff Pre- 
lude is noteworthy, and lost nothing un- 
der the hands of its interpreter. 

Mr. MHochstein’s playing deserves 
praise for its sanity and lucidness. He 
has not the grand manner, but he dis- 
plays intellect and earnestness. ‘Tech- 
nically he, too, will grow, yet he already 
possesses an abundance of facility. He 
played Bach broadly yet without pas- 
sion, although such a statement may ap- 
pear to encompass the _ paradoxical. 
Perhaps he realizes that the exposition 
of works suffused with passionate force- 
fulness is not yet for him. His last group 
demanded little of that quality. The 
Paganini Caprice and the Rhapsodia 
Piemontese are designed primarily to 
display technic. The Tschaikowsky 
“Meditation” is unimportant, but the 
“Gondoliera,” by the lamented Sgambati, 
is exquisite and lost nothing beneath Mr. 
Hochstein’s bow. 

Among the audience were many nota- 
bles. Enthusiasm ran intensely high, 
and the young men were generous in 
the way of extras. Richard Epstein, 
who accompanied the violinist, deserves 


praiseworthy mention. B. R. 
Philadelphia Club Honors Arthur D. 
Woodruff 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 9.—The Penn 


Club tendered a reception to Arthur D. 
Woodruff on January 2. Mr. Woodruff 
is the conductor-of the Orpheus Club, 
this city. The latter club sang several 
numbers. Among the guests were Perley 
Dunn Aldrich, Thaddeus Rich, Leopold 
Stokowski and Henry Gordon Thunder. 
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Owing to the Unsettled Conditions Abroad 


CHARLES W. 
THE EMINENT AMERICAN BARITONE 


has cancelled the extensive tour of 
tor 


And is available for RECITALS and CONCERTS 
FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON 


Apply for dates to Concert Direction M. H. HANSON 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


him by L. G. SI 


CLARK 





Great Britain and Ireland booked 
irpe of London 











DUDLEY BUCK 


THE KLEMEN TRIO 


Address: 601 West 139th 
Street, NEW YORK 





Tel. Audubon 2320 . 
Bertha Kiemen, Piano - - - Isidore Moskowitz, Violin - - - Victor Lubalin, Violoncello 
Available for Concerts Season 1914-15 
CONTRALTO | 
Concert — Recital — Oratorio 























rrorence MIU LFORD 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. y. | 





Recitals of 


Hungarian-Slav Music 


Unique and Fascinating 
Excl. MANACEMENT 


Laszlo Schwartz, 1170 B’way, W. Y. 





TEACHER OF SINGING, “iw York 








Fall Term Commences Sept. 21st. 


Address Miss Elsie T. Cowen, Sec’y- 
Telephone, 7498 Bryant 
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BUFFALO RESPONSIVE 
TO CHAMBER MUSIC 


Three Trio Concerts Given There 
in One Week with Encour- 
aging Results 


BUFFALO, Jan. 16.—The last of the 
series of chamber music matinées, under 
the management of Mrs. Mai Davis 
Smith, was given at the residence of Mrs. 
Charles Goodyear, of Delaware avenue, 
on Tuesday. The Hambourg brothers, 
Jan and Boris, and Ethel Newcombe, who 
have given the entire series, have reached 
a highly gratifying degree of excellence 
in ensemble playing. Their many months 
of association, their earnestness of pur- 
pose and their fine musicianship have re- 
ceived ample recognition, and so pleased 
are the subscribers of the present series 
that it has been decided to repeat the 
concerts another season and, if possible, 
with the same players. It is also most 
gratifying to the musical observer to 
know that a real cult has been estab- 
lished her for music of this kind. The 
program on Tuesday contained Trio, Op. 
40, E Flat, Brahms; Sonata, Op. 30. No. 
2, C Minor, Beethoven; “Trio Elegiaque,” 
Op. 9, D Minor, Rachmaninoff. 

Mrs. Frederick de Peyster Townsend 
opened her house for the Adamowski 
Trio of Boston Thursday, and the large 
music room was well filled. The en- 
semble numbers were Schumann’s D 
Minor Trio and the D Minor Trio of 
Mendelssohn, of which two movements 
were played. Solo numbers were also 
played by Mme. Szumowska and the 
brothers Adamowski. There was tnuch 
enthusiasm. 

Of unusual interest was the program 
presented at the last Chromatic Club con- 
cert January 8. Two trios, rarelv heard, 
written for piano, clarinet and ’cello, one 
by Beethoven, thé other by Brahms, were 
given an intelligent and interesting in- 
terpretation by Mme. Blaauw, pianist; G. 








hanced by the fine singing of a group of 
Brahms songs by Ruth Lewis Ashley. 

A former Buffalonian, now living in 
Boston, gave a piano recital at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Thursday, before a 
large audience. This young man, Guy 
Maier, proved his right to be reckoned 
with seriously by the very excellent way 
in which he played comnvositions by Schu- 
bert, Gluck, Weber, Brahms, Beethoven, 
Liszt and Phillip. He was cordially re- 
ceived. 

The first municipal concert, under the 
direction of John Lund, drew a record 
audience to the Broadway Auditorium, 
Sunday evening. Mr. Lund presented a 
program calculated to appeal to a Sun- 
day night audience, the most serious 
numbers being Tschaikowsky’s “Nut- 
cracker Suite” and the Overture “Ruy 
Blas,” Mendelssohn. Frederick Starr 
True, bass, was the es 





BOSTON CLUB’S CONCERT 





Pianist, "Cellist and Vocal Soloists in 
Well Given Program 


Boston, Jan. 12.—At the January 
meeting of the Chromatic Club held in 
the Hotel Tuileries this morning, the 
program was capably delivered by Alice 
McDowell, pianist; Katherine Ricker, 
contralto; Josephine Knight, soprano, 
and Marion Moorehouse, ’cellist. 

Miss McDowell was heard in numbers 
by Mendelssohn, Schumann, Chopin and 
Oswald. She is an accomplished young 
pianist and displayed both a poetical 
temperament and keen musical intelli- 
gence. Her technique was always ade- 
quate. She also played delightful ac- 
companiments to Miss Ricker’s list of 
widely diversified songs, which _in- 
cluded “Waldeinsamkeit,” Reger; “Ein 
Schwan,” Grieg; “Soft-Footed Snow,” 
Lie, and “Les Elfes,” Godard. These 
songs Miss Ricker sang exquisitely. Miss 
Moorehouse played two ’cello solos in- 
terestingly—Elegie, Fauré and Nocturne, 
Op. 15, No. 2, Chopin. 

Josephine Knight concluded the pro- 
gram with a group of five songs, in 
which she not only gave pleasure by her 
artistic singing but proved herself to be 
a pianist of attainments in the playing 





NEW SUCCESS FOR 
HADLEY ORCHESTRA 


San Francisco Symphony Forces 
Give a Program of Diversi- 
fied Interests 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 10.—The San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra opened 
the second half of its season on Friday 
afternoon, and it is not too much to 
say that it was a veritable Hadley tri- 
umph. The success of the concert was 
the more striking because the econom- 
ical policy of the board of governors per- 
mits an absurdly small number of re- 
hearsals. 

The program selected by Mr. Hadley 
was one of the best of the season thus 
far, and ministered to the classicist, the 
romanticist and the lover of modern 
Oriental imagery in music. First was 
given the Brahms Third Symphony, and 
it is doubtful if the great master of 
symphony was ever so well and so sym- 
pathetically interpreted in this city. 
The director put his soul into the work 
and the musicians shared in his devo- 
tion. The Andante movement was, per- 
haps, the gem of a performance alto- 
gether lovely. 

Next on the program was the charm- 
ing D Minor Serenade of Volkmann for 
the strings, and it stirred the audience 
wonderfully. It has an element of pop- 
ular appeal and it was handled in a 
masterly manner. The violoncello solo 
part was played by Arthur Hadley, and 
his splendid technique, his large and rich 
tones, together with a fine dignity of in- 
terpretation, made the performance a 
notable one. The long-continued ap- 
plause that greeted his work showed the 
heartfelt appreciation of his hearers. 

The program concluded with a re- 
markable performance of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherezade” Suite. The deli- 
cate weaving together of the themes, the 
masterly handling of the maze of 












ble experience for the audience. It is 
difficult to select any portion for special 
comment, but the beautiful themes of 
the third movement—the “Young Prince” 
and the “Young Princess”—seemed to 
make the deepest impression, their ex- 
aquisite sweetness touching a responsive 
chord. And I have never heard the 
“Festival of Bagdad” movement rend- 
ered more perfectly to display the picture 
of the Oriental street scene. 
BEN LEGATO. 





Bertha Barnes Sings Gilberté Songs in 
Boston Musicale 


Boston, Jan. 11.—Bertha Barnes, the 
mezzo-contralto, gave a recial of “Gil- 
berté Songs” in the Pierce studios yes- 
terday afternoon. She was assisted by 
Mrs. Jeanette Bell Ellis, soprano; Mme. 
Gilberté, who gave musical readings, and 
Beatrice Holbrook, a talented young 
pianist, who opened the program with a 
creditable performance of Godard’s Ga- 
votte; Tschaikowsky’s “Meditation” and 
Leschetizky’s Intermezzo. Miss Barnes 
sang two groups of Mr. Gilberté’s best 
known songs, with the composer at the 
piano. Her voice, of a rich quality, and 
her vivid interpretations made a strong 


appeal. Following the program a recep- 
tion was held for Mr. and Mrs. Gil- 
berté. W. iH. L. 





Plans to re-establish the New Theater 
movement in New York are being con- 
sidered by a group of men, including 
Otto H. Kahn, Paul D. Cravath, Clar- 
ence H. Mackey and others, the idea be- 
ing to have Granville Barker, the Eng- 
lish actor, take charge of the artistic 
part. 





Because he signed a protest in Geneva 
against the bombardment of the Rheims 
Cathedral, Jaques Dalcroze, inventor of 
rhythmic gymnastics, is said to have 
been excommunicated by the Germans 
from Hellerau, where he had an insti- 
tute. 





A message to New York newspapers 
from Philadelphia on January 10 stated 
that Emma Trentini, starring in a new 
operetta, “The Peasant Girl,’ had been 


Kroeder, clarinetist, and W. Raszeja, of the piano accompaniments to her’ rhythms, and the bringing out of the obliged to abandon singing for several 
’cellist. The program was further en-_ songs. W. H. L. Oriental tonal tapestry, made a memora- days on account of illness. 
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A Question for Mr. Otto H. Kahn 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

I read with considerable interest 
what Mephisto said in the last issue 
with regard to Mr. Otto H. Kahn’s atti- 
tude to opera in English. The state- 
ment was made that Mr. Kahn, while 
willing to give support to opera in Eng- 
lish at popular prices, was not person- 
ally in favor of what was called “trans- 
lated opera.” 

Following Mephisto’s article, I read 
the interview with Mr. Kahn in _ last 
Sunday’s New York Times. What 
struck me most particularly was that in 
this interview Mr. Kahn admits that in 
single weeks over 14,000 people attended 
the Century Theater to hear such opera 
as was given there. 

Now, I cannot reconcile this admis- 
sion with Mr. Kahn’s sudden withdrawal 
as chairman of the board of directors of 
the Century on the ground that while he 
was willing to pose as a “Maecenas” he 
did not care to continue, for the reason 
that the public did not give the enter- 
prise the “os which he thought it was 
entitled to. say this as one of the sub- 
scribers to the Century Opera Company 
enterprise, and as one who is under the 
impression that Mr. Kahn is a multi- 
millionaire, to whom a matter of some 
thousands of dollars is scarcely more 
than the trouble to sign a check. 

If the performances of the Century 
were given to crowded houses, except in 
the most expensive seats, and if, as Mr. 
Kahn admits himself, opera must still be 
supported by a few rich people, why did 
he suddenly withdraw his support? 

Evidently there are reasons besides 
those given which prompted his action, 
which, naturally, being given wide pub- 
licity dealt the enterprise a solar plexus 
blow. Very truly yours, 

A SUBSCRIBER TO THE CENTURY 
OPERA COMPANY. 
New York, Jan. 16, 1915. 


Those Magnanimous Chicago Violinists 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have read with mingled pleasure and 
dismay the announcement from Chicago 
in reference to the “Two Composers’ 
Contests.” 

George Hamlin, the eminent Ameri- 
can tenor, demonstrates the right spirit 
in offering a cash prize of $200 for a 
tenor aria with orchestral accompani- 
ment. American composers ought to be 
thankful to him for making it worth 
while to compose. Our congratulations 
to Mr. Hamlin for the stimulus. 

On the other hand, the “Chicago Vio- 
linists,” whoever they may be, come for- 
ward with an invitation to a composers’ 
contest, offering, in their “magnani- 
mous” (!) way to find a publisher and a 
performer for the “prize” (!) winning 
violin concerto. 

What marvelous liberality, what great 
philanthropy are displayed by that 
bunch of “Chicago Fiddlers,” to promise 
to hunt for a publisher and to lassoo a 
student for the performance of the suc- 
cessful composition! 

With no encouragement in view, save 
the questionable honor of paying a copy- 
ist for writing out the individual parts 
from the orchestral score, a sad blow is 
dealt to the American composer of a 
Violin Concerto. Chicago violinists cer- 
tainly make a good living, and all those 
concerned in this “munificent” offer 
might drink less beer and smoke fewer 
cigars for some weeks, in order to scrape 
together enough money to create a fund 
for the only real prize: the cash prize. 

Those Chicago violinists will sit in 
judgment or misjudgment of the am- 
bitious and perhaps very meritorious ef- 
forts of a composer who will tiy to give 
his best, while they, in turn, give in e€x- 
change their nerve in acting as judges 
in a contest that has no reward to offer 
whatsoever. 

If I were the composer of a violin 
concerto I certainly would not humiliate 
myself by submitting my manuscript to 


a band of selfish and penurious violin- 
ists. 

Perhaps those “Chicago Violinists” 
have sent their spare pennies to the war 
sufferers of Europe. It is remotely pos- 
sible, but most improbable. 

Victor KUzp6. 

New York, Jan. 16, 1915. 


A Protest Against Knitters at Concerts 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am writing to you to attract your 
attention to a deplorable condition pre- 
vailing in New York, and I sincerly hope 
you will use your influence to remedy it. 
The fact is that musicians, as well as 
every appreciative concertgoer, are great- 
ly disturbed by ladies who knit during 
the concerts. It has become the rule to 
hear serious music performed to the ac- 
companiment of clicking knitting needles 
and the disturbing motion (never, of 
course, in the right time!) of the “knit- 
ters’’”’ hands. We musicians find our- 
selves reduced to wishing that managers 
would kindly allow us to sit in a special 
part of the house and let those who wish 
to knit sit in their special rows! 

One can noly wonder whither this 
thing will lead! While I realize the im- 
portance of knitting and otherwise work- 
ing for the Red Cross, and am myself 
taking an active part in that work, I 
cannot see how such conditions can be 
tolerated and allowances made for a 
thing so utterly unmusical and disturb- 
ing to performers as well as appreciative 
listeners. 

I have seen many a musician leave his 
seat at a concert for this very reason 
and have had to do it myself. 

Would it not be possible to save that 
part of the public which really listens 
to music from this annoyance, and work, 
by that, towards the educational side— 
so much neglected, indeed—“How to lis- 
ten to music?” 

DAGMAR DE CORVAL-RUBNER. 

New York, January 16, 1915. 

[Editor’s Note—An editorial on the 
subject of “Knitting at Concerts” ap- 
peared in MUSICAL AMERICA of Decem- 
ber 5.] 


Charles Wakefield Cadman’s Apprecia- 
tion 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I have just seen the front page of 
MusICcCAL AMERICA for January 9, with 
my portrait, and was quite surprised 
and pleased at your kindness in recog- 
nizing my efforts in such a manner. I 
do not want to be mock-modest, but 
surely the estimate your Mr. Kramer 
places on my creative work is high when 
one considers that my biggest and best 
work is yet to come. Still, it is a satis- 
faction to know that my efforts in the 
smaller forms have elicited such kindly 
and encouraging words in your journal. 

I should be ungrateful were I to pass 
by the acknowledgment of your timely 
recognition. I am sure it is a spur for 
my attempting more ambitious work 
as your splendid review of my Trio in 
D Major proved to be. Again thanking 
you for your kindness in the present in- 


stance and for other “lifts over the 
rocky road,’ and for support in a 
“movement” in which your paper has 


played an important part, I remain, 
Very cordially, 
CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN. 
Fort Collins, Colo., Jan. 13 


Ornstein’s Music Receives a Parting 
Shot from Mr. Lansing 


To the Editor of MusICcCAL AMERICA: 


Will you permit me to occupy a little 
space in your much valued paper for an- 
other and, as far as I am concerned, a 
final word as to Mr. Ornstein’s music. 

Let me say, first of all, that the mem- 
bers of the musical fraternity of Amer- 
ica greatly appreciate the privilege ex- 
tended to them of expressing freely 
through your columns their opinions con- 
cerning matters musical, and have a high 
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regard for your judgment and a belief 
in your fairness in general. 

I must take exception, however, to the 
use of the adjectives intemperate and 
hasty as applied to the opinions ex- 
pressed by Mr. Cator and myself touch- 
ing Mr. Ornstein’s compositions. 

I am sure that Mr. Cator’s very ably 
written article, free from all personal 
animus and_ exceedingly analytical, 
scarcely deserves the character ization of 
intemperate, and to have gone into the 
discussion so deeply as he has done shows 
marks not of haste but of a very con- 
siderable amount of study and delibera- 
tion. 

As for my own article, I am willing to 
confess without shame that it was in- 
spired by a very strong indignation 
against what I, and not I alone, have 
long considered a prevailing and un- 
fortunately growing tendency toward 
what seems to be a spirit of decadence 
and degeneracy, not only in the field of 
musical composition but in other arts as 
well. 


I endeavored to combat this tendency 
by the weapon of ridicule, which has so 
often been effectively used. 

We all know, to cite but one famous 
instance, that the publication by Cer- 
vantes of “Don Quixote’ was the death 
blow to the lingering remnants of 
medieval knight errantry. I felt that 
if ridicule in the hands of a master had 
so proven its efficiency, in feeble hands 
it might have at least some small effect. 
As for haste in forming my judgments, 
I will say that I have held the views ex- 
pressed in the serious part of my article 
since the time I first heard some of the 


dissonant combinations of Richard 
Strauss, which, after all, are as notes 


from angels’ lyres compared with the 
aberrations of some of his successors. 

The publication of the Ornstein’s ex- 
cerpts, as you will discover from the 
opening sentence of my former article, 
was simply the text for an expression to 
a larger public of the opinions that for 
many moons I, together with, no doubt, 
many others, have emphatically ex- 
pressed in private. 

So much, Mr. Editor, for 
of my letter. 


Now to refer just once more to the 
main subject of discussion. I think it is, 
when all is said, a matter of terminology, 
and a question as to whether any genera- 
tion of mankind has ever the right to 
settle for all time the limits of such a 
terminology in any _ particular field. 
xk * * © 

Through the progress of the years 
man has come to realize that the other 
man also has rights. Now has not the 
process of time, with its attendant 
change of attitude of man toward man, 
given us the positive right to say that 
from now on to despoil our fellow man of 
that which he possesses is immoral, or 
must we hesitate in so describing his ac- 
tion for fear that the-doctrine that might 
makes right may again become the work- 
ing principle in human affairs? 

Again, as I have before intimated, our 
consciousness of the beautiful in pic- 
torial art is a development from the rude 


the temper 


drawings of the stone age, which the 
geologist has made known to us. Can 
we not trust this sense, which has grown 
within us with the lapse of time, so far 
as to be able to say positively that some 
of the things that are now attracting 
public attention, whatever else they may 
be, are not painting in any true sense 
of the term? 

Further, does not the high develop- 
ment of our sense of language give us 
the right to pronounce the absolute dic- 
tum, that word cubism, the haphazard 
stringing together of words without 
sense, is not and can never be lierature, 
for fear lest we offend the rhetoric of 
future generations. 

Finally, has not the progress made in 
music from the rude attempts of the 
Tubalcains of antiquity up to Beethoven 
and Wagner, the gradual formation of 
the musical sense which delights in the 
beautiful to the exclusion of the ugly, 
given us some clue as to the limitations 
of the use of the term music? 

The American Indian has his “music,” 
the African beats his tom-tom (he at 
least knows rhythm), the Chinese and 
Japanese have their wind and stringed 
instruments, but wherever civilization, 
with its higher eulture, goes, the music 
of our standard masters slowly but sure- 
ly displaces the primitive art. The Car- 
lisle Indians have their military bands; 
in more than one Oriental city are to be 
found orchestras capable of rendering 
the productions of the masters. Every- 
where with progress comes the replacing 
of the crude by the more refined, form- 
lessness by form, the ugly by the beau- 
tiful. Now our modern friends ask us 
to cast aside all that we, through toil- 
some centuries, have gained, to go back 
again to the crude, the formless and the 
ugly. 

‘or does not the history of composi- 
tion for the last two or more decades 
show that ever since Strauss, the arch 
apostle, began to preach and practice his 
gospel of dissonance our modern com- 
posers have rapidly gone from bad to 


worse, One discards melody, another 
rhythm, another normal harmonies, an- 
other all three together, until we have 


come to the Italian “symphony” makers, 
who are now prepared to regale our ears 
by means of instruments made to express 
the noises of the street, boiler riveting, 
steam whistles blowing, children crying, 
etc., etc., ad nauseam. Shall no one 
ever speak with authority and dare to 
say that whatever else these things may 
be they are not music for fear of being 
considered a Philistine and behind the 
age? 

Now, my dear Mr. Editor, by all means 
(since we cannot prevent it) let the 
boiler riveters pound their boilers, let the 
whistlers blow their whistles, let the Orn- 
steins, the Schoenbergs, the Stravinskys 
put on the “death pale paper” any notes 
or combinations of notes that may hap- 
pen to strike their cubist-impressionistic 
fancies, but in heaven’s name, and in the 
name of everything that a sane public 
holds worthy in music, let us not be 
compelled to call these effusions by that 
name. 

Like you, I am perfectly willing to let 
time be the arbiter as to the value or 
the worthlessness of these compositions. 

And on this point let me bring to your 
remembrance a little bit of recent musica 
history in which I think I can discover 
the signs of the times. Richard Strauss, 


[Continued on next page] 
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after having afflicted the ears of the 
world with “Salome” and “Elektra,” has 
returned to normality in his “Rosen- 
kavalier,” which holds the boards by rea- 
son of its melodiousness, in spite of the 
coarseness of the libretto, while the other 
two are slowly but surely sinking below 
the musical horizon. " 

Puccini’s “Boheme” and “Butterfly, 
with their frankly suave Italian melody, 
have a dozen representations to one of 
the “Girl of the Golden West,” composed 
more along “modern” lines. : 

“Pelléas and Mélisarde,” according to 
reports, is scarcely holding the place in 
the affections of the — that its ad- 
mirers fondly hoped. Yet all of these, as 
Mr. Cator says, are as the warbling of 
nightingales compared with the “new 
—,” 8 CUT CU 

If * * * I have caused some who 
are wavering in their judgment to set 
their faces against what I believe to be 
degeneracy in our art, and some who 
have been discouraged by the manifest 
presence of such a spirit to be encour- 
aged for the future, my feeble efforts 
will not have been in vain. 

A. W. LANSING. 
Conogs, N. Y., Jan. 9, 1915. 





The Ornstein Editorial 


To the Editor of MuSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Humiston’s attempted rejoinder 
to MusicaL AMERIcA’s recent editorial 
concerning Leo Ornstein’s music 
achieves, it seems to me, only a lame 
and impotent conclusion. This editorial, 
as I construed it, merely advanced a 
plea for an open-minded consideration 
of the bizarre compositions that have 
emanated from the young man without 
seeking in any manner to endorse or de- 
cry them prematurely. It rejected the 
contention of one of Ornstein’s detrac- 
tors to the effect that the composer 
“wrote notes and not chords” with the 
argument that notes and not chords 
were legitimate if they fulfilled the com- 
poser’s ideals provided always that these 
ideals were spiritually and aesthetically 
valid. But in default of specific infor- 
mation on the subject it withheld judg- 
ment for the time being. 

It would seem, therefore, as though 
Mr. Humiston objected primarily to the 
spirit of toleration and open-mindedness 
which manifestly prompted your edi- 
torial. He has played over the few de- 
tached bars which prefaced A. Walter 
Kramer’s appreciative and illuminating 
article and, quite oblivious of their pos- 
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sible significance when given with their 
context, has summarily damned _ the 
whole thing and scouts the idea of esti- 
mating the pieces in full with an open 
mind. If someone had confronted Mr. 
Humisten forty years ago with two or 
three bars out of the riot scene in 
“Meistersinger,” and if Mr. Humiston 
had been totally unfamiliar with Wag- 
ner’s musical system and aims would 
he have repudiated that master point 
blank because the excerpts he faced were 
strange to him, and refused to inquire 
further into Wagner’s works and pur- 
poses? Might he not—all things being 
equal—have applied to Wagner the very 
same arguments which he here applies 
to Ornstein? 

His use of a stanza of “cabalistical 
letters” from his friend’s poem fails of 
its purpose for the mere reason that 
the analogy he establishes does not hold. 
Unprecedented combinations of tones 
can conceivably be construed as music, 
the fine qualities of which may be uni- 
versally recognized sooner or later. 
Arbitrary permutations of letters do not, 
however, make words, for such depend 
upon the agreement of a body of people 
upon their intelligibility. If a group of 
individuals attains a consensus of opin- 
ion in regard to the specific meaning of 
the collection of letters Mr. Humiston’s 
friend has written and can convince a 
sufficiently large portion of humanity 
that they are expressive and practical 
they will take their place in some lan- 
guage as recognized means of communi- 
cation. It may be that Leo Ornstein’s 
tonal combinations are mere meaning- 
less figments of a disordered imagina- 
tion. But again it may be otherwise. 
Instead of condemning them at the out- 
set as extravagant and impossible Mr. 
Humiston would do well to endeavor to 
decipher Ornstein’s meaning by seeking 
to ascertain what he is trying to say. 

HERBERT F’. PEYSER. 

New York, Jan. 15, 1915. 





Mr. Ashton and the Ornstein Music 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Mr. Algernon Ashton’s letter in your 
issue of January 9, in which he informs 
you that I was in error in my article 
on Leo Ornstein in the issue of Decem- 
ber 12 has led me to investigate the 
matter further. 

I have consulted with Mr. Ornstein, 
who has told me that the recital at which 
Sir Henry J. Wood was present was at 
Steinway Hall—Mr. Ornstein gave two 
London recitals last Spring, one at 
Steinway, the other at Bechstein Hall, 
which accounts for my error—and that 
he was informed that the noted English 
conductor showed that he objected to the 
audience’s protest. Mr. Ornstein, to be 
sure, was much too busily engaged with 
his playing to be able to see what Sir 
Henry Wood or any one else in the 
audience was doing. But the fact that 
Sir Henry wrote to him shortly after 
the recital, asking him to send him the 
scores of his orchestral pieces—which 
are written along the same lines that 


his piano pieces are—would tend to 
prove that he was interested in Mr. Orn- 
stein’s music, which he must have con- 
sidered other than “hideous and un- 
bearable,” to quote Mr. Ashton’s desig- 
nation of them. 

I thank Mr. Ashton, whose prolific 
gifts both as a letter writer and as a 
composer have been brought to my atten- 
tion before, for pausing long enough in 
his present anti-German propaganda to 
correct me and also to pass judgment 
on Mr. Ornstein’s music, which he ap- 
parently does not understand. 

Yours very truly, 
A. WALTER KRAMER. 

New York, Jan. 16, 1915. 





The Case of Mme. Ober 


To the Editor of MusSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit me to congratulate you on 
Mephisto’s letter, which is so just and 
courageous in defense of Mme. Ober, as 
against the statements made by one of 
the prominent music critics of New 
York. Mme. Ober is one of the finest 
artists we have welcomed to America in 
many years. Histrionically, certainly, 
she is without equal. It seems a great 
pity that such an artist should be ad- 
versely criticized by a biased critic, and 
therefore I must warmly commend 
Mephisto for his able article on the sub- 
ject. I greatly admire the policy of 
your paper in taking up such matters. 

Yours very sincerely, 
SUBSCRIBER. 

Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 9, 1915. 

(Enclosed name and address.) 





Advice for Vocal Students 


To the Editor of MusiIcAL AMERICA: 


Replying to the query of G. K. R. as 
to “Vocal Method Without Practice”: 

The quickest and surest way to obtain 
good results is to take daily lessons and 
no practice at home for the first six 
months. 

As a matter of fact, the first thing a 
pupil has to learn is how to criticise 
himself. Until he can do that, he will 
make numerous mistakes and acquire 
many defects which will, in turn, have 
to be corrected by the teacher. Most of 
this can be avoided by the daily lesson. 

Much depends upon the pupil’s musi- 
cal intellect and general understanding. 
If these be good then all depends upon 
the teacher’s ability. 

In the beginning of technical voice 
study, the home practice is of a very 
negative nature. Cordially, 

ARTHUR DE GUICHARD. 

Boston, January 17, 1915. 





How Munich Speeded Departing 
Americans 


To the Editor of MustcaL AMERICA: 


Near the end of my article in the Oc- 
tober 10 number, the typesetter played 
a bad joke on me by leaving out the 
word “each” at a very important point. 
The fact is that not “one of the Ameri- 
cans” but “each one of the Americans” 
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ALEXANDER 


—more than 1,500—leaving Munich on 
the special trains at the beginning of 
the war, received a bouquet and two 
books about Munich, and the Mayor was 
on hand as eath train left to do the 
honors. 

We are having plenty of music here. 
The opera plays to splendid houses every 
night at regular prices and there have 
been concerts galore. 

It is rumored that Fritz Steinbach, 
formerly of Cologne, is to be engaged 
as permanent conductor of the Konzert- 
verein Orchestra here. We are all hop- 
ing that this will really come to pass, as 
Steinbach is beyond any doubt one of the 
elect as far as orchestral directing goes. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN HUGHES. 

Munich, Dec. 16, 1914. 





Commends Conduct of “New Music De- 
partment” 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Permit the writer to compliment you 
on the excellence of the various features 
which appear from time to time in 
MUSICAL AMERICA. The careful and in- 
telligent conduct of the “New Music— 
Vocal and Instrumental” department is 
especially noteworthy. The criticisms of 
the new contributions to musical litera- 
ture are not only interesting, but serve 
in no small way to supply the musician 
with an intimate knowledge of these 
works, introducing to him many new 
compositions that really merit serious 
attention. Incidentally the wide-awake 
musician is eager for worthy composi- 
tions with which to enhance his repér- 
toire. ELMER ANDREW STEFFEN. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Jan. 9, 1915. 





A Most Satisfying Journal 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I hasten to send check for renewal of 
my subscription to your most satisfying 
journal. 

I fail to see how any musician, or, in- 
deed, how anyone interested in music 
can allow themselves to be without M1 
SICAL AMERICA. Very truly yours, 

Mary A. KELSEY. 

Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 4, 1915. 
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ADDITIONAL OPERA 
FOR PHILADELPHIA 


Metropolitan Company to Prolong 
Season There to Extent of 
Three Performances 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1706 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Jan. 18, 1915. 


HE announcement that the Metro- 
politan Company of New York is 

to prolong its season of opera at the 
local Metropolitan, with three perform- 
ances in addition to the nine originally 
scheduled, has been received with much 
satisfaction, as Philadelphia is depend- 
ent upon the New York organization for 
all that it has in the way of grand opera 
this Winter. The extra appearances, it 
is said, are to be in the way of a reward 
for the liberal manner in which the per- 
formances have been attended thus far, 
Philadelphia opera-lovers having filled 
the house at each of the seven perform- 
ances already given. It should be said, 


moreover, that this liberal partonage 
has been justified in every instance by 
the high artistic standard of the pres- 
entations. 

There has been some grumbling, to be 
sure, because only familiar and frequent- 
ly heard operas have been presented, but 
it is doubtless true, after all, that the old 
operas are the ones that the majority of 
people most enjoy and are best able to 
appreciate. Last Tuesday evening the 
perennial Italian twins, “Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana” and “Pagliacci,” again filled the 
house even to most of the standing room 
and the performances were of such dis- 


tinctive merit that both works were 
heard with new interest. 
The presence of Caruso, who was 


making his final appearance of the sea- 
son here, was, of course, sufficient to 
draw the crowds, and while he sang with 
fervor the part of Canio in “Pagliacci,” 
rousing the usual enthusiasm by means 
of his impassioned delivery of the “La- 
ment,” the first honors of the evening 
went to Amato, who literally took the 
audience by storm with his magnificent 
singing of the Prologue. Recalled again 
and again, but refusing the persistent 
clamoring for a repetition, this fine bari- 
tone added another to his long list of 
genuine triumphs in Philadelphia, where 
his popularity is justly and firmly es- 
tablished. 

There was an unexpected treat in the 
appearance of Lucrezia Bori, who de- 
lighted with her graceful and dramatical- 
ly vivid acting of Nedda, and her bril- 
lant singing of the Bird Aria. Miss 
Bori, who made her first appearance 
here, took the place of Rita Fornia, who 
was indisposed. The cast of the Leon- 
cavallo opera also included Riccardo 
Tegani, who made a good impression as 
Silvio, and Pietro Audusio as Beppe. 

In “Cavalleria Rusticana” Emmy Des- 
tinn was an intensely dramatic and 
vocally brilliant Santuzza, while Luca 
Botta won distinct approval as Turiddu, 
his acting being at least sincere, if not 
especially effective, while he used with 
ease a voice of real tenor quality, of fair 
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This kindly tribute comes from Riccardo Martin, the American tenor who has won distinction in the principal operatic roles at the 
Metropolitan and at some of the leading opera houses in Europe. 





volume and sympathetic appeal, the au- 
dience which heard him for the first time 
leaving no doubt of the cordiality of its 
welcome. Maria Duchéne was an at- 
tractively coquettish Lola and sang her 
one aria well, while the small part of 
Mama Lucia, which seldom attracts any 
particular attention, was made a figure 
of real interest in the tragic story and 
vocally of unusual importance by Marie 
Mattfeld, who showed that one need not 
necessarily have a leading role to make 
an impression. The chorus work in both 
operas was of the highest degree of effi- 
ciency, and the orchestra, as usual, su- 
perb. 

An unintended interlude which stopped 
for a moment the performance of “Pag- 
liacci” was the behavior of the fluffy lit- 
tle donkey which drew the cart in which 
Caruso and Bori made their entrance. 
His donkeyship evidently was making 
his début in grand opera, or at any rate 
was overcome with stage fright, for his 
inherent stubbornness asserted itself. 
He sat down on his hind legs and refused 
to budge. Before he could be induced 
to rise, and to submit to being urged off 
the stage by the chorus men, the audi- 
ence forgot Leoncavallo, Caruso, itself, 
and everything but the donkey, and— 
laughed! It was a distinguished, a po- 
lite and appreciative audience, too, but 
the donkey was too much for it. 

The remaining two performances of 
the season, as at first scheduled, will be 
given on Tuesday evenings, January 26 
and February 9, and the three additional 
performances on the Tuesday evenings 
of February 23, March 23 and April 6. 

ARTHUR L. TUuBBs. 








clubs, universities and 


LESLIE HODGSON 


will appear this season in piano recitals, 
and in concert programs especially designed 
to meet the requirements of music study 
other 
institutions and concert courses. 


educational 





ship and individuality. 





TERESA CARRENO, the world-renowned pianist, says: 

Leslie Hodgson is a pianist of the highest ability. 
interpretations not only show great poetry and charm but 
they also possess the rare qualities of thorough musician- 
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ST. LOUIS ARDENTLY 
WELCOMES KREISLER 


Violinist Plays the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto with Local 
Orchestra 





St. Louis, Jan. 16.—To paraphrase a 
much hackneyed verse, “Violinists may 
come and violinists may go, but Kreisler, 
we want forever.” Such seemed to be 
the opinion of an immense audience that 
thronged the Odeon yesterday afternoon 
to hear the great artist as soloist of the 
ninth symphony program of the season. 
The concert from every standpoint could 
not have been improved upon. No artist 
could ha€e received a more ardent wel- 
come than that which was accorded Mr. 
Kreisler when he stepped out of the 
wings yesterday afternoon. It was sev- 
eral minutes before soloist or orchestra 
could begin the performance. 

After an acknowledgment of _ the 
plaudits, Mr. Kreisler demonstrated that 
being a war hero does not in any way 
impair one’s art. He chose the Tschai- 
kowsky Concerto and played it glor- 
iously, supported in faultless style by the 


orchestra. The violinist added a 
rchestra 
“Scherzo and Romanza” of his own— 


a very delightful number. 

The orchestral part of the concert con- 
sisted of only two numbers, the F Minor 
Symphony of Richard Strauss, exceed- 
ingly well played, and the tone poem, 
“The Culprit Fay,” by the American 
composer, Henry Hadley. 

Another coup for Miss Gooding! Mme. 
Schumann-Heink having failed her, on 
account of illness, she has engaged Mr. 
Kreisler for a recital on February 9, the 
first which he will have given here in 
about twelve years. She has offered her 
subscribers the privilege of exchanging 
their seats for this concert or for the 
joint recital next Saturday night of 
Clarence Whitehill and Elena Gerhart. 

Three charming young women ap- 
peared in a concert at the Odeon last 
Tuesday night. They were Marie Cas- 
lova, violinist (none other than our own 
Mary McCausland); Tina Lerner, the 
young Russian pianist, and the accom- 
panist, Josephine Carradine, of this city. 
The concert was for the benefit of the 
Missouri Baptist Sanitarium. Jointly 
the two artists played Grieg’s Sonata in 
G Major and Mozart’s Sonata in B Flat 





Major. Individually, Miss Caslova’s 
particular charm made itself felt in her 
performance of Kreisler’s Variations on 
a Theme by Corelli-Tartini, Wieniawski’s 
Polonaise and the andante and finale of 
Mendelssohn’s E Minor Concerto. Miss 
Lerner played the Rachmaninoff Prelude 
in G Minor, Grieg’s “Gnomenreigen” and 
“Campanella” and a Chopin group con- 
sisting of a Ballade in G, Three Etudes 
and Waltz in G Flat Major. Miss Carra- 
dine’s accompaniments were accurate 
and at all times in close sympathy with 
Miss Caslova. Each performer was most 
sincerely applauded. 

Mme. Julie Brewer-Karst, soprano, 
was soloist this week with the Philhar- 
monic Orchestra of Belleville, which is 
conducted by Frederick Fischer of this 
city. She was warmly received in dell’ 
Acqua’s “La Villanelle,” the “Chanson 
Provencal” and Goldner’s “Abendlied.” 

H. W. C. 





Gerrit Smith Music Library Presented to 
Guilmant School 


The music library of the late Gerrit 
Smith has been presented by Mrs. Smith 
to Dr. William C. Carl, for the Guilmant 
Organ School. The collection is one of 
the largest in this country and contains 
many valuable works for the organ. In 
the list are manuscripts from a great 
number of the world’s leading composers 
in addition to scores and works on theo- 
retical subjects. Among the manuscripts 
was an unfinished Sonata for organ. Dr. 
Smith was one of the vice-presidents of 
the school and also a frequent lecturer. 





Mme. Mariska Aldrich, the operatic 
soprano, sang songs by Theodore Spier- 
ing and Zardo at a musicale given by 
Mrs. Edward Frothingham Wyman at 
her home in West Fifty-eighth street, 
New York, on January 8. Mlle. Collette 
and Martin Richardson also appeared. 





EQUALIZING EXERCISES 
FOR ALL SCALES 


A Scale and Arpeggio Book for Piano Study by 


GEORGE BAILHE 
(Summy Edition No. 63) 


Each phase of technique embodied in scale playing is 
generally accomplished by separate sets of exercises. 
You have never been able to give one set of studies 
embracing all this training—that is what we offer 
you in Mr. Bailhe’s book. Each exercise applies 
immediately and effectively to the scale, for each one 
is, indeed, a part of the scale itself. 

Make each minute of your pupil’s practice time 
count, by having him use these exercises. 

Strongly indorsed by Moritz Moszkowski, 
Lhevinne, Isidor Philipp and others. 

Price, $1.50. 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO. 


Publishers 
64 East Van Buren Street, Chicago, Il. 
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ARTISTS, MANAGERS AND THE PUBLIC 

The depression in business which preceded the break- 
ing out of the war in Europe, and which was, thereby, 
accentuated, produced a situation in the musical world 
which has prompted one of the most prominent man- 
agers, namely, Mr. L. E. Behymer, of Los Angeles, 
Cal., to send us a communication, in which he makes 
some suggestions as to the best means to provide 
relief. 

This situation may be briefly described as the grow- 
ing disposition on the part of the public to demand 
cheaper prices for concerts of artists, with the excep- 
tion of a few of the highest eminence, and the in- 
creasing inability of the managers throughout the 
country to make both ends meet. The artists, with the 
exception of a few of the highest standing (who may 
be counted on the fingers of one hand), do not draw 
as much as is now paid for their individual services, 
leaving the manager, who has to meet the expenses of 
assistant artists, orchestra, rent of hall, advertising 
and the maintenance of his own organization, to meet 
a deficit. 

In his communication Mr. Behymer writes: 

“Mme. X drew just $5 more than we paid her. 
Mme. Z—— drew $46 less than we paid her. Herr 
Y drew his fee and the rent, but no more—and 
this with liberal advertising, profuse advance press 
notice. Where does the manager come in?” 

Mr. Behymer has been known, for some years, as a 
manager of artists and musicians of distinction. The 
territory covered by him consists of California, Utah, 
Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico and the whole South- 
west. 

He représents the 
European managers. 








most prominent Eastern and 


He does his booking through the prominent musical 
clubs, musical societies, colleges and local associations. 

In Los Angeles he gives the well-known, popular 
Philharmonic series, which has always presented from 
fourteen to sixteen artists. These he has handled in 
groups of six, arranging for four vocalists (two male 
and two female), one violinist and one pianist—six 
events for five dollars, six dollars, eight dollars and 
ten dollars per season ticket, according to location. 

Among his artists he presented the biggest stars, 
like Mme. Schumann-Heink, Kreisler, Elman and John 
McCormack. 

In addition to this series, he has always had as 
separate attractions artists like Paderewski, Kubelik 
and Melba. He finds that the sales of season tickets 
will about cover the actual expenses, and that his only 
chance for profit is from the sale of extra single seats, 
which are sold for the individual performances. 

Like all managers, also, he is often exposed to serious 
loss through the breaking down of a singer or virtuoso 
who becomes sick, and so money for tickets sold has 
to be returned. 

As to the result of his experience, he states that 
there is one thing that this season has taught him, and 
that is, that the public will not pay exorbitant prices 
any more for artists, either in the large or small cities. 
He says, further: 

“It has taught me that cheaper prices must prevail. 
I do not mean by that cafeteria or bargain counter 
prices, but artists will not be allowed to charge such 
high amounts as heretofore for their services. It is 
not a boycott—it is just an emphatic protest from the 
clubs and schools, societies and the public itself. 

“The day of the $2.50 and $3 ticket is over, and 
contracts reading ‘lowest price $1’ will never again be 
in vogue. The student proposition has come up. I 
enclose a card showing what I have been compelled to 
do this year to keep up my prices to the general public 
and still have an opportunity of handling them and 
hedging, so I can cut to the students, and when I say 
some of the students are seventy years old who have 
received the cut you will understand the idea. 

“In the next place, the clubs are not going to pay 
any more $1,000 to $1,500 for an artist; they will 
prefer getting those who are willing to work for from 
$350 to $750 and have more of them, and be able to 
meet not only their bills, but to carry a $5 member- 
ship card instead of the $6, $ 
card. 

“We might as well,” continues Mr. Behymer, “let the 
artists know these things, because sooner or later it 
will result in those being shut out who are not worth 
over the prices named, but have been getting them. 
Of course, this does not apply to Schumann-Heink, 
McCormack, or those who are recognized as the really 
great drawing cards. They will always, of course, be 
able to secure their price; but they will be obliged to give 
a bigger per cent. to the local man, whose expenses of 
conducting concerts have grown much more rapidly 
than the increased patronage for even the big people.” 

Mr. Behymer’s case is practically that of the average 
manager of musical entertainments, musical clubs and 
musical courses throughout the country. 

The difficulties presented are primarily the result of 
the changed attitude of the public to music. It is no 
longer the wealthy and educated few who patronize 
musical entertainments. Music has become the love of 
the mass of the people, especially of the middle class, 
who cannot afford the high prices for musical enter- 
tainment that have been demanded in the past, for the 
reason that they have just so much money that they 
can afford to spend for music, and they want to get 
fair value for that. 

The solution of the problem, in our judgment, is 
cheaper prices, the artists and singers moderating their 
demands, but having more engagements, with the re- 
sult that they, in the end, will make more money, the 
public will hear better music for less money, and the 
managers will make enough to pay expenses and even 
secure a profit. 

In other words, the musical world must go through 
the evolution through which the business world has 
gone. It will have to seek its profit in a larger volume 
of business, and, at the same time, it must understand 
that progress demands, all the time, more and better 
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Believes the Hour Has Struck 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 

From time to time I hear a good word for Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda for American musical independ- 
ence. I believe the hour has at last struck for Ameri- 
can music to assert itself. 

ALEXANDER S. THOMPSON, Mus. D., 
Director, College of Music, Ohio University. 
Athens, O., Jan. 15, 1915. 
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Two American Composers in Bermuda—Arthur Farwell 
and Noble Kreider 


Word received from Arthur Farwell, the American 
composer and a member of the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, indicates that he is fast regaining his health 
and strength. It will be recalled that Mr. Farwell 
suffered a physical collapse about a month ago as the 
result of overwork in connection with the “Garden of 
Paradise” production. Noble Kreider, the Western 
composer, was another recent visitor to Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, where, with Mr. Farwell, he was photographed 
under a banana tree. 


_Fremstad—Mme. Olive Fremstad has been taking 
fling at popular songs in America, calling them in a 
recent interview a “poisonous weed” which insidiously 
affects the young. 


Martinelli—Giovanni Martinelli, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company tenor, is the oldest of a family of 
fourteen brothers and sisters. The youngest is three 
years old. Mr. Martinelli is but twenty-eight years. 


; Eames—Mme. Emma Eames, who is at present living 
in her old home city of Bath, Me., has voiced her opinions 
on the war in a letter to the Bath Times, which has at- 
tracted considerable attention. Mme. Eames’s sym- 
pathies are strongly with the Allies. 


Scotti—Antonio Scotti, the baritone of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, relates that he, Arturo Toscanini, 
the conductor of the same institution, and Giulio Gatti- 
Casazza, the manager, spent together their first season 
at La Scala, Milan, many years ago. 


Clark—In March Charles W. Clark, the baritone, will 
be heard by several of the most important Eastern 
colleges and universities, the course starting with a re- 
cital at Vassar. Prof. George Coleman Gow, the head 
of the music department at Vassar, an acknowledged 
authority on the art of singing, is an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Clark, whose every recital in Paris he attended. 


Randolph—Harold Randolph, director of the Peabody 

Conservatory of Music, Baltimore, gave a lecture on 
January 18 to the students of the conservatory and 
members of the musical appreciation class, his topic 
being “Chamber Music and the Sonata.” Bart Wirtz, 
cellist and member of the conservatory faculty, illus- 
trated the lecture. . ; 


_ Bispham—As a result of the present vogue for march- 
ing songs, a phonograph company recently sent a hurry 
call for David Bispham asking him to come into New 
York as quickly as possible in order that he might 
make a record of the “Tipperary” song. As the discs 
are double, on the reverse side Mr. Bispham’s record of 
“The Two Grenadiers,” by Schumann, will preserve the 
neutrality of all concerned. 


Beach—Mrs. H. H. A. Beach’s song, “Ecstacy,” was 
sung by Arthur George, the Toronto baritone, during 
his recent stay in Italy, and on his first appearance at 
Toronto the baritone included this song in his program. 
Mrs. Beach has written four songs for Kitty Cheatham 
— “The Candy Lion,” “A Thanksgiving Fable,” “Dolla- 
dine” and “Prayer of a Tired Child’”—which Miss 
Cheatham sang at her annual holiday recital in New 
York. 

Stransky—The rumor that Josef Stransky, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, will at the 
close of his present season go West to conduct some 
concerts with the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
was learned this week to be unfounded. MUSICAL 
AMERICA has learned on high authority that the eminent 
conductor has been asked to conduct a series of con- 
certs at the San Francisco Exposition. Thus far nego- 
tiations have not been completed, but there is a possi- 
bility that it will be brought about. Mr. Stransky will 
not conduct the San Francisco orchestra, but the Ex- 
position Orchestra, a special organization which will be 
assembled for the occasion. 
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ul advantage is being taken by the 

ticket bureaus of the increased in- 
terest in Caruso performances now that 
the famous tenor is to leave the Metro- 
politan so soon. One office a block away 
from the opera house displayed this sign 
last week: 


Choice Seats For 
CARUSO 
Tues. Aft. Jan. 19 


Tell it not to the ticket speculators 
that the opera itself is quite as important 
as its interpreters. 


* * * 


Algernon St. John-Brenon takes ex- 
ception to the dictum of a vocal teacher 
who writes that what is needed by the 
student is not “voice, voice, voice,” but 
“brains, brains, brains—a master mind.” 

Comments Mr. Brenon: “Consider the 
best singers and finest voices of the age, 
which of them can boast the possession 
of a master mind? The master mind of 
a tenor!” 

es 2 

After leaving a note for her daughter and 
son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Beatty, with 
whom she lived in No. 301 East Seventieth 
street, Mrs. Francis Elliott, 76 years old, 
committed suicide yesterday by inhaling gas 
from a Tschaikowsky serenade.—New York 
Press. 

See what the busy composing room 
has done to a perfectly harmless anec- 
dote. Well, the critics have said some 
unkind things about Tschaikowsky, but 
this is the first time his music has ever 
been called gaseous. 


x * x 


There’s a story that Andreas Dippel 
wanted to advertise that Josef Hofmann 
and Mischa Elman would play in 100 
performances of “The Lilac Domino.” 
Whereupon he approached the two noted 
musicians with his proposition, but they 
refused to descend to the level of comic 
opera. 

“That’s not the idea,” explained the 
manager, “all I want is to advertise that 
you will play in 100 performances of 
the opera. I didn’t say what. Then 


when the curtain goes up on the second 
act there will be the two of you playing 
chess.” 
It is not to be recorded that the two 
famous chess devotees accepted the offer. 
* & * 


Apropos of the above operetta, it is 
further related that a visitor in New 
York approached one of the ticket agen- 
cies and announced: 

“IT want to get two seats for “The 
Purple Wrapper.” 


* * * 


Overawed 





























By Courtesy of “Puck’’ 


“That feller grunts and growls all the 
time when my boss is with him, but he’s 
mighty quiet when I’m around.” 

ok * * 


A correspondent in the New York 
Telegraph’s “Town in Review” column 
states that he was led to a string quar- 
tet concert by an aunt visiting New 
York. He reports: 


“T saw four frowsy old Teutons, with 
stringed instruments, looking like a dramati- 
zation of a table at Liichow’s, hacking and 
before an audience of de- 
pressed people, most of whom had _ books 
with them and were following the music, 
daring the Teutons to leave anything out. 
They did not leave anything out. I wished 
they had left me out.” 


* * x 


sawing away, 


“Why has the bass viol player such an 
unhappy expression?” 

“Search me.” 

“Because he has to stand for every- 
thing the orchestra plays.” 





SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARY RECEIVES 
AN IMPORTANT MUSICAL BEQUEST 


‘Collection of Several Thousand Scores Left by Myra Straus Jacobs— 
New Exposition Auditorium Found Acoustically Faultless in Test 
Made by Bernice de Pasquali—Bevani Opera Company Attract- 


ing Good-Sized Audiences 


Bureau of Musical America, 
No. 1101 Pine Street, 
San Francisco, Jan. 14, 1915. 


YRA STRAUS JACOBS, a promi- 
nent local pianist, who died last 
Sunday, left to the San Francisco Pub- 
lic Library a large and valuable collec- 
tion of music, an important portion of 
which she had inherited from her 
brother, Edgar Straus, the cellist. There 


are several thousand scores in this col- 
lection, which is catalogued and indexed, 
and it will be of great help in complet- 
ing the music section which the library 
set out to establish several years ago. 
Mrs. Jacobs was the wife of Isidor Ja- 


cobs, a wealthy business man. She de- 
voted much time and a great deal of 
money to music, her chief effort in re- 
cent years being to build up for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the public a large, edu- 
cational music library with her brother’s 
collection as a nucleus. As a composer, 
Mrs. Jacobs attained considerable suc- 
cess particularly in the line of church 
music. 

In the city’s new library building, a 
$1,000,000 structure that is to rise near 
the recently completed Municipal Audi- 
torium, the music section will be given 
special prominence. 

The preliminary Exposition ball, 
which attracted nearly 20,000 all-night 
revelers to the Auditorium last Satur- 
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Clarence Bird 


the distinguished American Pianist will tour this Country—Under 
the Management, R. E. Johnston, 1451 Broadway, New York 
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day evening, afforded a suitable occa- 
sion for trying the acoustics of the huge 
structure. This building, costing two 
millions, is to be the place of conventions 
and the greater musical gatherings dur- 
ing the present year, and after the fair 
it will continue to stand in close relation 
to the musical life of the community. 
Mme. Bernice de Pasquali sang for the 
Saturday night throng, and her voice 
carried perfectly to every part of the 
edifice. Experts declared that acoustic- 
ally the building was faultless. 

Mme. de Pasquali sang at the Colum- 
bia Theater Sunday afternoon, appar- 
ently none the worse for her singing to 
the great mob of masked dancers in the 
Auditorium, but on Monday a severe 
cold had developed and the singer was 
under medieal care in her apartments at 
the St. Francis. It is expected that she 
will be able to sing again within a week. 
At the Columbia on Sunday she was 
greeted by an audience that nearly filled 
the theater. Her program, opening with 
the “Mignon” Polonaise, contained a 
classic group by Selvaggi, Scarlatti, 
Bach and Cimarosa, a “Magic Flute” 
aria, with flute obbligato by Walter 
Oesterreicher, some recent European 
songs, Cadman’s “Call Me No More,” the 
Campbell-Tipton “Spirit Flower,” Har- 
riet Ware’s “Sunlight” and a new com- 
position, “In the Mountains,” by a San 
Francisco society woman who _ has 
adopted Laurence Zenda as her profes- 
sional name. There were several en- 
cores. 

All the California composers have been 
invited by Mme. de Pasquali to submit 
songs to her, and, judging from the par- 
tial results, they are all accepting the 
invitation. 


Good Attendance at Opera 


The Bevani Opera Company is draw- 
ing good second-week audiences at the 
Aleazar, with “The Masked Ball,” 
“Carmen” and “Rigoletto.” Alice Gen- 
tle, as Carmen, has made a success of 
the rdle, and Hazel Sanborne is a very 
pleasing Gilda. The Alcazar settings of 
these operas have been surpassed in San 
Francisco only by the first-magnitude 
companies from New York and Chicago. 

Mario Lambardi, impresario of the 
National Grand Opera Company, which 
is about to begin its Los Angeles season, 
started for the southern city yesterday, 
accompanied by the entire organization 
with the exception of Constantino, who 
was waiting at Los Angeles. The chorus 
was organized and trained here under 
the direction of Dr. Luigi Cochetti. 
Lambardi brought his chief director, 
Chev. Fulgenzio Guerreri, and the sing- 
ing principals for the rehearsals, which 
have been held here daily. The company 
is largely made up of American singers, 
including Evelyn Parnell, who is to sing 
the Theis role in English. During the 
last five or six years, Impresario Lam- 
bardi has found it much more satisfac- 
tory to organize and train American 
choruses than to bring the chorus singers 
from Italy. 


Red Cross Concert 


A concert for the benefit of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross Society was a gratifying 
success on Tuesday evening, at the St. 
Francis. The participants were Fer- 
nanda Pratt, contralto; Mary Pasmore, 
violinist; George Stewart McManus, 
pianist, and Blanche Ashley and Uda 
Waldrop, accompanists. 

Elsa Ruegger, the ’cellist, is here, and 
on Friday evening she will be the guest 
of honor at a reception by the Sequoia 
Club. She is to begin an engagement at 
the Orpheum on January 24. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Mallory Dutton 
gave an elaborate reception at the Twen- 
tieth Century Club, Berkeley, on Tues- 
day night of last week, in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Antonio de Grassi, the violin- 
ists. Mrs. de Grassi is a Californian. 
She and her husband resided in London 
for several years, but were forced to re- 
turn to San Francisco on account of the 
war conditions. Although Mr. de Grassi 
considers himself Italian, he was born in 
Trieste. The English authorities re- 
garded him as Austrian, and the result- 


ing difficulties made London life dis- 
agreeable for him and his American 
wife. He says he will never again go 


abroad until he is an American citizen. 
THOMAS NUNAN. 





George Copeland, the Boston pianist, 
will play a second recital in that city in 
February. 
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STRANSKY PERFORMS 
BRAHMS “FOURTH” 


Master Symphony Nobly Played 
by Philharmonic—Recalls for 
Alma Gluck 


Josef Stransky has presented macy 
admirable programs this season to the 
patrons of the New York Philharmonic 
concerts, but none as notable as that 
heard on Thursday evening, January 14, 
at Carnegie Hall. 

Brahms’s Fourth Symphony was done 
by Mr. Stransky for the first time since 
he has conducted the Philharmonic. It 
is the work which Brahms lovers right- 
ly call the “Gétterdiammerung” of sym- 
phonic music, while the antis proclaim 
it dull. Mr. Stransky must have made 
converts last week, for the work was re- 


ceived with an enthusiasm such as the 
present writer has never witnessed at 
performances of this symphony. He 
went deep down into the heart of this 
music—its greatness of soul insures it 
a permanent place in symphonic litera- 
ture—and he got every bit of the emo- 
tional fullness of its superb themes. 

Rarely, if ever, has the tempo of the 
opening movement been so happy a one. 
The Andante moderato, with its almost 
Greek model touch, shone resplendent, 
and its tender second subject, one of the 
loveliest in all musical literature, pro- 
claimed by the ’cellos with poignant ex- 
pressiveness carried the house by storm. 
Mr. Stransky was inspired and he gave 
the other movements stirringly, wisely 
taking the final passacaglia at a tempo 
which precludes its being objected to as 
too long. Such performances of colos- 
sal works like this make the musical sea- 
son in New York worth while. The or- 
chestra responded to Mr. Stransky’s 
baton to the minutest detail. 

Alma Gluck, the soloist, was received 
with continued applause after all her 
numbers, which included Donna Anna’s 
air from Mozart’s “Don Juan” and three 
Russian songs, Rachmaninow’s “O Thou 
Billowy Harvest Field,’ Rimsky-Korsa- 
kow’s “Chanson Indoue” and “Song of 
the Shepherd Lehl,” these also with or- 
chestral accompaniment. Miss Gluck 
was at her best in the two last named 
songs, which she invested with that 
charm and alluring vocal quality which 
has won her her unique position among 
concert-singers of the day. She was re- 
called perhaps a dozen times. 

The other orchestral items were 
Dvorak’s melodious overture, “‘Nature,”’ 
Liszt’s Symphonic Poem “Tasso,” which 
the Philharmonic under its present con- 
ductor plays so wonderfully that even 
rabid anti-Lisztites succumb to its cli- 
mactic power, and Berlioz’s rhetorically 
brilliant “Carneval Romain” Overture. 

A. W. K. 








From a Good Friend 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find amount for my renewal 
of subscription to your estimable paper, 
which I thoroughly enjoy. 

Cordially, 
LAURA A. WoopwortTH. 
Fitchburg, Mass. 
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“LOHENGRIN” SUNG IN BERLIN UNDER DIFFICULTIES 


Conductor Szendrei Has Troublous Time When Tenor Breaks Down in Performance at Charlottenburg 
Opera—American Engaged as Wiirzburg ‘“‘Kapellmeister’—Masterful Brahms Interpretations by 
Max Fiedler—Sam Franko Heard as Concert Soloist for First Time in Many Years 


European Bureau of Musical America, 
30, Neuve Winterfeldtstrasse, 
Berlin, W., December 17, 1914. 


N unlucky star seemed to govern the 
season’s premiére of “Lohengrin” 
at the Charlottenburg Opera on Wednes- 
day night. First, Heinz Arensen, the 
bearer of the title réle—always a very 
meritorious operatic tenor—broke down, 
vocally, in the first act. His farewell to 
the swan was nevertheless fairly accept- 
able. But after his combat with Telra- 
mund, his hoarseness had so thoroughly 
gained the upper hand, that continuing 
the rdle became impossible. 

We fully realize that it is no easy mat- 
ter for a management at a moment’s 
notice to secure another tenor in such an 
emergency. On this occasion there was 
a volunteer in the person of Herr Hofer, 
a younger tenor, also engaged at the 
Charlottenburg Opera. Of course, Herr 
Hofer deserved the thanks of the audi- 
ence for making a continuation of the 
performance possible, but on the other 
hand, one could but marvel at his auda- 
city in venturing to sing a role of which 
he scarcely seemed to have an idea, and 
for which, for the present at least, his 


voice and _ personality are _ scarcely 
adapted. 
Moreover, why Telramund was en- 


trusted to Eduard Schueller is beyond 
our comprehension. Mr. Schueller may 
or may not have had a singing voice 
once upon a time. At present, nothing 
but the most inharmonious sounds issue 
from his mouth. One could have counted 
the correct notes in his singing of the 
role. Under such circumstances, one 
could but marvel at the work of the con- 
ductor, Alfred Szendrei, who, in spite of 
everything, succeeded in retaining his 
grasp of the ensemble. 

Holger Boergesen was an admirable 
Herald, artistically, although, for the 
present, his baritone is rather light for 
the role. Werner Engel, although an 
excellent baritone, is scarcely qualified 
for the bass role of King Henry. Hen- 
rietta Gottlieb’s Ortrud was sufficiently 
dramatic, in fact, too much so, and her 
small stature was emphasized by the ex- 
aggerations she was inclined to. in- 
dulge in. 

The redeeming feature on the stage 
was, undoubtedly, the Elsa of Emmy 
Zimmermann. Gifted with a noble so- 
prano, which she utilizes with superb 
taste and judgment, this artist invests 
the character of the Brabantian Princess 
with so much that is human and poetical 
that she is likely to be conspicuous in 
any ensemble. Her voice was ever true 
to the pitch and never lost its beautiful 
quality. 

We sympathized with Alfred Szendrei 
in the pit. It is in moments such as 
these that a conductor shows his mettle. 
At first, during the Vorspiel and later, 
one might have thought that Szendrei’s 
tempi were rather slower than is cus- 
tomary. But when the hearer noted the 
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Daily Eastern Argus, Oct. 8 


“The first soloist appearing for this pro- 
gramme was Cuyler Black, a young tenor, 
who is an artist of the highest order. He 
possesses a voice of pure lyric quality that 
was heard to advantage in the aria from 
‘Pagliacci’ by Leoncavallo, and at once made 
a distinct impression with the audience. At 

| the close he was greeted with tremendous 
applause.” 
Management: 
Antonia Sawyer, 1425 Broadway, New York 














effective climaxes for which the conduc- 
tor was aiming, he was ready to grant 
approval. Stage Director Hartmann suc- 
ceeded in producing various splendid 
scenic effects. The second act and the 
first scene of the third were masterpieces 
of stage decoration. A large audience 
was present. 


Maclennan in*“Huguenots” 


The American tenor, Francis Mac- 
lennan, was called from Hamburg to the 
Berlin Royal Opera to sing Raoul in “Les 
Huguenots” last Sunday. It goes with- 
out saying that Mr. Maclennan, who un- 
til last year was the popular tenor at 
this institution, met with a hearty re 
ception. 

Wallingford Riegger, of New York, 
whose engagement as conductor for the 
Municipal Opera in Ulm was cancelled 
because of the war, has succeeded in se- 
curing another engagement, notwith- 
standing the troubled times. He is now 
a regular “Kapellmeister” at the Munici- 
pal Opera in Wiirzburg. Mr. Riegger 
has already made his début with fine 
success. 

Many are the duties of your corre- 
spondent. Lately we have frequently 
been compelled to play the réle of confi- 
dential adviser. It has become the cus- 
tom of late for Americans to drop in 
to talk over their worries. It seems that 
the families and friends of these ex- 
patriates are emphatically and _per- 
emptorily demanding the speedy return 
of their dear ones to the security of 
home and fireside. And that is just the 
very thing these American musicians and 
students have no intention of doing. How- 
ever, unless our State Department at 
Washington agrees to contribute its 
services for the transmission of moneys 
from America to Europe, I am afraid 
the American colony will be markedly 
diminished in numbers before long. This 
is the week before Christmas; so Ber- 
lin’s musical life is held in abeyance, 
more or less. Let us hope that it will 
be possible for the second half of the 
season to develop along more normal 
lines. 


Lilli Lehmann in Benefit Concert 


BERLIN, Dec. 11.—For the benefit of 
the families of those of its members who 
are in the field, the orchestra of thé 
Deutches Operntheater in Charlotten- 
burg gave a matinée on Sunday. As- 
sisting artists were Lilli Lehmann, the 
immortal, and the pianist, Ernst von 
Dohnanyi. 

The program consisted of Beethoven’s 
“Egmont” Overture, Mozart’s aria, “Bella 
mia fiamma, addio,” sung by Lilli Leh- 
mann; the Concerto in C of Beethoven, 
with Ernest von Dohnanyi at _ the 
piano; Wagner’s Vorspiel and “Isolde’s 
Liebestod,” sung by Frau Lehmann with 
all her old-time expertness, but minus 
the old-time mellowness of voice; Liszt’s 
legend, “St. Francis walking on the 
waves,” intellectually and tastefully in- 
terpreted by von Dohnanyi and, finally, 
the “Tannhauser” Overture, conducted 
by Eduard Moericke in a way to call 
forth an outburst of acclamation. All 
the artists were called and _ recalled 
while the entire orchestra rose to receive 
its share of well deserved applause. 

Max Fiedler gave his second concert 
of the season in the Philharmonie on 
Monday, with the Philharmonic Orches- 
tra, effectively assisted by the mezzo- 
soprano, Lulu Mysz-Gmeiner, and the 
Berliner Lehrer Gesangverein. Of all 
Mr. Fiedler’s orchestral concerts—and we 
have never missed one if we could help 
it—that of last night seemed the most 
successful in every respect. The even- 
ing was devoted to Brahms exclusively. 
And when Max Fiedler conducts Brahms 
an artistic treat is assured. He gave a 
fascinating performance of the Rhap- 
sodie, utilizing to splendid effect the 
wonderful qualities of the Lehrer Gesang- 
verein male chorus, with Lula Mysz- 
Gmeiner singing the alto solo with true 
artistic instinct and impassioned tem- 
perament. What a pity that the beau- 
ties of this Rhapsodie are not revealed 
more frequently in concerts! Prior to 
the Rhapsodie the soloist was heard in 
a group of songs which she sang with 


such splendid abandon and excellent tone 
production that one was inclined to ig- 
nore a slight mannerism—or is it accent? 
—in her enunciation. 

The C Minor Symphony, No. 1, which 
concluded the program, received from 
Mr. Fiedler a performance of the ut- 
most nobility. The splendid attendance 
bore witness to Fiedler’s popularity in 
Berlin. 

It is always gratifying to note prog- 
ress in a singer. When the tenor, Hein- 
rich Knote, was heard in his concert on 
Wednesday he was hardly recognizable in 
voice and style of singing as the Knote 
of last year. We hear that he has turned 
vegetarian, but absolutely refuse to be- 
lieve that he owes his artistic improve- 
ment to this change in his mode of liv- 
ing. Be that as it may, we can only 
emphasize the fact that the singer’s tonal 
delivery and style of interpretation on 
Wednesday were beyond all criticism. 
Moreover, he sang songs especially adapt- 
ed to his range of voice. Now—and not 
until now—are we ready to accept Knote 
as the great tenor he has been consid- 
ered to be by many Germans for some 
time past. 


Sam Franko as Solo Violinist 


A short distance away, Sam Franko, 
formerly of New York, was heard for 
the first time in many years as a con- 
cert soloist. Our readers will remember 
that Mr. Franko has of late years been 
conspicuous as a conductor of older his- 
torical compositions, picking with in- 
fallible judgment such works from obliv- 
ion as have deserved to be brought to 
the notice of modern audiences. On 


Wednesday evening in Harmonium Hall, 
Franko chose the viola for his violinistic 


renaissance. In the very distinguished 
company of the contralto, Therese 
Schnabel-Behr; the pianist, Arthur 


Schnabel; the violinist, Carl Flesch, and 
the chamber clarinettist, Carl Essberger, 
as assisting artists, Mr. Franko treated 
his auditors to a select program, executed 
as the reputation of the artists would 
imply, with masterly finish. As con- 
ductor, teacher or viola player, Mr. 
Franko is always sure to disclose ex- 
cellent musicianship, subtle artistic taste 
and intelligent conceptions. Brahms’s 
“Gestillte Sehnsucht” and “Wiegenlied,” 
for contralto, viola and piano, made a 
profound impression. But the climax was 


reached in Mozart’s Symphonie Con- 
certante, with Flesch, Franko and 
Schnabel. 


Nothing less than remarkable is the 
progress the young violinist, Florizel von 
Reuter, has made since last season. At 
his concert on Friday in Beethoven Hall 
he must have astonished more than one 
among his vast audience. When he 
plays Bach’s Chaconne, one is often in- 
clined to doubt his youth, so mature 
are his conception and forceful execu- 
tion of it. To say that he has progressed 
preeminently in respect to musical men- 
tality is not the least compliment one 
can pay him. Anyone who can play 
the grateful, though difficult “Liebesfee” 
of Raff so tastefully is worthy of a high 
position. Of the opening Mozart Con- 
certo in A, we heard only the Minuette, 
in which the artist immediately at- 
tracted one by his exceedingly graceful 
phrasing. In between, Paul Gold- 
schmidt, the pianist, played Chopin’s B 
Minor Sonata, No. 2. 

Thea von Marmont, who is a pupil 
of the Berlin singing teacher, Louis 
Bachner, has of late become conspicuous 
here as concert singer and, especially, as 
an angel of mercy, singing to wounded 
soldiers in the military hospitals in and 
around Berlin. 

O. P. JAcos. 
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his touch delicate.”’ 
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How Far Must Singers Conciliate 
Public in Making of Programs? 





Soprano 





Conflicting Demands of Expediency and a High Standard Make 
Choice of Songs Perplexing to Artist, Finds Mabel Garrison 
—An At-Home Glimpse of Metropolitan’s New Coloratura 








OWN the elevator shaft 
came the tones of a 
woman’s voice — in- 
distinct in the dis- 
tances of a New 
York apartment 
house. Presently the 
car stopped in front 
of a door which was 
opened to admit the 
visitors to a cosy liv- 

ing room and studio. There stood the 

owner of an ingratiating smile. 

“We heard you singing, Miss Garri- 
son, ’way down the elevator shaft,” one 
of the visitors assured her. 

The smile deepened. She touched a 
finger to her lips. “Listen!” she said— 
The singing still continued. 

“Some time after I moved into this 
apartment,” related Mabel Garrison, 
“some people made a complaint to the 
management, saying that they were an- 
noyed because ‘Miss Garrison sang too 
much and not too well.” 

“What!” exclaimed the visitors. 

“But it wasn’t J—it was a young stu- 
dent nearby,” explained the Metro- 
politan’s new coloratura. “I practice 
very little at home. I take an hour’s 
lesson with Mr. Saenger each day, and 
he says that he would much rather that 
I did not do any work at home. Pre- 
paring for my réles at the opera doesn’t 
require so much attention now for that 
was practically all mapped out for me 
before the beginning of the season. 





Prepared Twenty Roles 


“To get ready for my first season at 
the Metropolitan I had to get ‘up in’ 
twenty réles. Before that I had never 
sung opera in any language but English. 
Thus I worked on my Italian during the 
vacation time with Vito Padula, who is 
so fine a teacher that my Italian diction 
as the Page in ‘Huguenots’ was praised 
by the Italian members of the company. 

“T have the greatest assistance in my 
husband, Mr. Siemonn, who is a splendid 
musician, and who prepares me in my 
roles. I then take them to my teacher, 
Oscar Saenger, who is not only a coach, 
but a wonderful tone-placer. 

“T have taken one lesson a day with 
him for two years and in that time I 
have never come to the end of his fund of 
information about the voice.” 

On the piano lay a song by Mr. Sie- 
monn, which the soprano was to sing at 
a concert during the ensuing week. 
““‘Whenever I can’t find songs that I like, 
1 get my husband to write one for me. 
It’s difficult to find good songs, isn’t it? 
I went into a music shop one day and 
bought a set of songs by a popular com- 
poser, the kind of songs (so I was told) 
that audiences like. Well, I got them 
ready and sang them in a concert, but 
I’ve never sung them since and I even 
tore the copies up, so that I wouldn’t see 
them any more. I can’t believe that 
audiences care for some of the senti- 
mental gush that is published. 


“When-in-Rome” Spirit 


“IT want to be an artist of the first 
class and I feel that I will not be if I 
sing music that is not of the very best. 
One must make concessions to the taste 
of one’s various audiences? Yes, I sup- 
pose that’s so—a sort of ‘when-in-Rome’ 
spirit—but isn’t it always best to work 
from a very high standard? Won’t that 
make itself felt, after all, in the public’s 
esteem for an artist? It all comes down 
to a question of expediency, and is one of 
the perplexing problems the concert artist 








has to solve. Still, I believe I like con- 
cert work better than opera.” 

Operatically, Miss Garrison’s favorite 
is “Rosenkavalier.” “I am very fond of 
Strauss,” she added, “and like his songs 
so much. To show you how devoted I 
am to ‘Rosenkavalier’ I might say that, 
though there’s little likelihood of my be- 
ing called on to sing one of the parts, 
last Summer I learned not only Sophie, 
but Miss Hempel’s part and Mme. 
Ober’s. Mr. Goritz’s? Well, almost. Mr. 
Siemonn said to me, ‘Why do you bother 
with these réles, when there are so many 
that you’ve got to learn?’” 

Miss Garrison is one of the many 
singers who started as a pianist. “They 
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Mabel Garrison, Young American So- 
prano as the “Page” in “Les Hugue- 
nots” 


used to give me medals as a child pianist 
when I was at boarding school—I don’t 
know what they were for. Bye and bye 
I had to support myself, so I started choir 
work, although I had not yet studied 
singing at that time, but did so at the 
Peabody Conservatory in Baltimore, my 
home city. Now I don’t see how opera 
singers can get along with their work 
unless they play the piano. In my case, 
as you see, I don’t have to use my abil- 
ity as a pianist.” 

Miss Garrison bears testimony to the 


fact that American artists receive due 
recognition at the Metropolitan. “Mr. 
Gatti has given us Americans a fair 


chance,” she said, “and it is only up to 
us to make good. My own best chance 
came as the Page in the ‘Huguenots’ and 
it was my Italian diction that finally won 
me the part.” 


Study in Character 


Despite her charming work as F'ras- 
quita in “Carmen,” Miss Garrison did 
not feel that she had really done herself 
justice until her “Huguenots” success. 
“IT do not feel Frasquita,” she declared. 
“Nothing much to feel in the part, you 
say? Yes, she is frivolous, but some- 
thing more—somewhat of a hussy. To 
be sure, however, one doesn't have to be 
a hussy to play one.” 

This young coloratura, indeed, im- 
presses one who meets her as having.a 
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deep reserve force of serious purpose, 
that makes her far removed from the 
light-headed heroines that coloraturas are 
wontedly called upon to enact. She also 
shows a wealth of common sense, as ex- 
emplified by her insisting that the mana- 
ger of a certain concert pay her fee be- 
fore the program began, the result being 
that she was the only one of the artists 
who ever received full payment. 

“When a girl starts on a musical 
career, she must learn to take care of 
herself,’”’ said Miss Garrison. 

“And I believe that I can do so,” she 
added, as the departing a 


INTERESTING ARTIST TRIO 
IN RUBINSTEIN MUSICALE 


Re-engagement of Lucy Gates, Burn- 
ham in Initial Hearing and Organ- 
ist Hyde as Baritone 








Lucy Gates, the young coloratura so- 
prano; Thuel Burnham, pianist, and 
Arthur Hyde, baritone, were the solo- 
ists at the season’s third musicale of the 
Rubinstein Club, Mrs. W. R. Chapman, 
president, Saturday afternoon, January 
16, in the Astor Gallery of the Waldorf- 
Astoria, New “York. 

Miss Gates, whose appearance at the 
last evening concert of this club was so 
successful that she was immediately re- 
engaged for the musicale of last week, 
sang the “Ach, ich liebte” aria from Mo- 
zart’s “The Escape from the Seraglio,” 
Grieg’s “Am _ schénsten Sommerbend,” 
“Lauf der Welt” and “Solvejg’s Song” 
and a group of American songs by 
Bauer, Kernochan, Kimball and Kramer. 
The rare quality which this inordinately 
gifted artist possesses makes her singing 
a thing of joy; she exhibited her extra- 
ordinary technical finish in the musical 
colorature of Mozart and later in the 
“Lakme” “Bell Song,” sung capitally. 
In the songs she showed herself not only 
able to picture moods, but to send home 
the message of each song in a telling 


way. She was received with great 
favor. 
There were Schubert and MacDowell 


pieces and the Liszt setting of “The Erl- 
King” for Mr. Burnham, who won his 
hearers from the beginning. He is a 
player of splendid attainments, among 
them notably a full and singing tone. 
Technically he is well equipped and the 
poetic significance of the music he plays 
does not escape him. He was applaud- 
ed to the echo. 

Mr. Hyde, who is better known as or- 
ganist of St. Bartholomew’s Church 
than as a singer, disclosed a baritone 
voice of admirable quality in airs and 
songs by Handel, Fontenailles, Léhr, 
Tours and Eden. After his first group 
Mrs. Chapman announced to the audi- 
ence that Mrs. H. H. A. Beach was sit- 
ting with her on the platform and that 
she had consented to play the accom- 
paniment to her famous “The Year’s at 
the Spring’ for Mr. Hyde. She was 
received with a round of applause. Mr. 
Hyde sang the song with fire and Mrs. 
Beach played it stirringly. 

Edward P. Kimball played Miss 
Gates’s accompaniments, David Wil- 
liams those of Mr. Hyde, both of them in 
an excellent manner. A. W. K. 


New Artists’ Society Makes Appearance 
in Chicago 

CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—A new society, the 
Chicago Artists’ Association, inaug- 
urated its season with a reception and 
concert last Tuesday afternoon at the 
Florentine Room of the Congress Hotel. 
A program was given by Charles W. 
Clark, baritone; Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, 
pianist, and Jessie DeVore, violinist, and 
the reception was attended by many of 
the leading musicians of the city. Mrs. 
J. E. Thorndike is president; Mrs. Louis 
E. Yager, vice-president; Mrs. Watt E. 
Babler, recording secretary; Mrs. Mabel 


Corlew-Smidt, corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. Frederick W. Meadows, treas- 
urer. M. R. 


Orville Harrold Makes Successful Ven- 
ture Into Vaudeville 


Following the example of Karl Jorn, 
Orville Harrold, the operatic tenor, made 
an appearance in vaudeville last Monday 
at the Palace Theater, New York, and 
had a rapturous reception from his audi- 
ence. He sang selections from “Pag- 
liaeci” in costume, followed by “I’m Fall- 
ing in Love with Some One,” which he 
made popular in “Naughty Marietta,” 
and was obliged to add numerous en- 
cores. 


POWER IN MUCK’S 
BRAHMS READING 


C Minor Symphony Strikingly 
Performed in Boston—Julia 
Culp’s Recital 


Boston, Jan. 16.—At the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts of the week Dr. Muck in- 
terpreted the Brahms C Minor Sym- 
phony; a Prelude and Fugue, for strings; 
an Adagio and Scherzo for wind instru- 
ments, two harps, and kettledrums, by 
Oscar Fried, and the overture to Mozart’s 
“Magic Flute.” 


The symphony of Brahms was inter- 
preted with especial understanding and 
musicianship. Not a detail was ignored, 
not a single architectural feature failed 
to make its complete impression, and the 
entire interpretation was informed with 
the spirit of dramatic greatness.  Sel- 
dom has Dr. Muck shown all of his great 
qualities as a conductor in the perfection 
of their balance as in this performance. 

Both of Fried’s compositions, though 
little known, had been heard in Boston 
before. The Prelude and Fugue were in- 
troduced by Dr. Muck in 1907; the 
Adagio and Scherzo were produced by 
the Longy Club some seasons ago. Fried 
has led a life more adventurous than 
this music, which comes from an early 
period of his career. Doubtless he could 
show more important compositions, char- 
acterized by a more striking individual- 
ity. These works heard at the Symphony 
concerts are quite tame, though well and 
honestly made, without pretence, without 
undue striving. 

Julia Culp gave a concert yesterday 
afternoon in Jordan Hall. She had at 
last an audience of proportions which 
showed a rather belated appreciation of 
her talent in this city. Audiences of 
good size had greeted Mme. Culp before, 
but there should not have been a vacant 
seat. Last week Jordan Hall was sold 
out, and more than 200 sat on the stage 
or stood in the auditorium. Mme. Culp 
was again almost matchless in her art as 
a singer and an interpreter. Her pro 
gram consisted of songs by Brahms, 
Thurlow Lieurance, James H. Rogers, 
Strauss and Hugo Wolf. The songs of 
Lieurance are very poor, in my 
opinion. The audience waxed always 
more enthusiastic as the afternoon sped 
onward, and Mme. Culp extended her 
program. She was beautifully accom- 
panied by Coenraad v. Bos. O. D. 








Scotch Songs and Brahms’s “Lieder” in 
a Pittsburgh Concert 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 18.—A very enjoy- 
able recital was given under the auspices 
of the Art Society at Carnegie Music 
Hall Friday night, when Arthur Whit- 
ing, pianist, and the University Quartet, 
composed of Mrs. Charles Rabold, so- 
prano; Mrs. Anna Taylor Jones, con- 
tralto; William Wheeler, tenor, and Ed- 
mund A. Jahn, basso, appeared in a pro- 
gram of much merit. Half of the pro- 
gram was given over to Mr. Whiting’s 
arrangement of Scotch folk-songs and 
most of the rest consisted of the works 
of Brahms. Mr. Whiting appeared to 
admirable advantage, his arrangements 
of folk-songs being particularly well re- 
ceived. The ensemble work of the quar- 
tet was splendid. E. C. S. 


Boston Apollo Club in Program of Part- 
Songs 


BOosTON, Jan. 13.—The Apollo Club, of 
this city, Emil Mollenhauer, conductor, 
gave the second concert of this season in 
Jordan Hall last evening, offering, as is 
its custom, a miscellaneous program of 
part-songs. As an innovation the club 
had the assistance of Leland Powers, in- 
terpreter of plays, who read from 
Dickens and Galsworthy. Frank Luker, 
the club’s able accompanist, opened Part 
II of the program with MacDowell’s 
Etude de Concert, which he played with 
much artistic feeling. The club sang with 
its usual ardor and finish, maintaining 
the high standard that Mr. Mollenhauer 
exacts from his choral bodies. 

W. H. L. 





Hinshaw to Give Carnegie Hall Recital 


William Wade Hinshaw, the baritone, 
will give a recital at Carnegie Hall, New 
York, on March 4. Mr. Hinshaw will 
have the assistance of Coenraad v. Bos 
at the piano. 
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TENTH MUSICAL ART 
ANNIVERSARY RECITAL 


Kneisels and Herbert Fryer in 
Splendid Program at New 
York School 


A brilliant and large audience heard 
the tenth anniversary concert given by 
the Institute of Musical Art, New York, 
on January 16. The program was par- 
ticipated in by students at the institute 
aided by distinguished collaborators, 
the members of the Kneisel Quartet and 
Herbert Fryer, the English pianist, all 
of whom are members of the institute 
faculty. 

Bach’s Concerto in G, No. 3, scored 
for three violins, three violas, three 
‘cellos and a contrabass, gave pleasure 


and was played with dash and with 
refreshingly fine phrasing. Sascha 
Jacobsen played the solo part with his 
accustomed musicianship. Schumann’s 
“Spanisches Liederspiel, op. 74, for four 
solo voices, was presented by Hazel 
Penniman, soprano; Mrs. Mary Winetz- 
ky, contralto; Lewis James, tenor, and 
William D. Tucker, baritone. The at- 
tack of the four singers in this fine cycle 
was not at all times precise, but their 
singing gave pleasure and was heartily 
applauded. Mr. Tucker scored a triumph 
in the ninth number, “Der Contraban- 
diste,” and the number was redemanded. 
Henriette Michelson’s accompaniments 
were superb. 

The Kneisels were given an ovation 
when they appeared with Mr. Fryer. 
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They elected to play Schumann’s Quin- 
tet, op. 44. Comment upon their work is 
unnecessary; it will suffice to say that 
Mr. Fryer, who played the taxing piano 
part, deepened the favorable impression 
recorded after his initial New York re- 
cital. The artists were recalled repeat- 
edly. B. R. 


WODELL’S NEW CANTATA 
ON A BOSTON PROGRAM 








People’s Choral Union Sings “The 
American Flag,” Composed by 
Its Conductor . 


Boston, Jan. 17.—The People’s Choral 
Union, F. W. Wodell, conductor, gave its 
first concert of the season this evening 
in Symphony Hall, in the presence of a 
very large and enthusiastic audience. 
The chorus was assisted by Marie Staple- 
ton-Murray, soprano; Charles Harrison, 
tenor; Bernard Ferguson, baritone. 

The choral part of the program was 
unusually interesting—Verdi’s “Pater 
Noster,” which had not been heard here 
of late, for mixed chorus, with organ; 
“The Legend of Granada,” dramatic can- 
tata, for soprano and baritone solos, 
mixed chorus and orchestra, by Henry 
Hadley; “The American Flag,” cantata 
for men’s voices, tenor and _ baritone 
solos, chorus and orchestra, F. W. Wo- 
dell, first time in Boston, and Bruch’s 
Cantata, for soprano and baritone solos, 
chorus and orchestra. These were sup- 
plemented by one solo from Mrs. Mur- 
ray, “The- Ocean, Idighty Monster,” of 
Weber, and two solos by Mr. Harrison, 
“Lend Me Your Aid,’ from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba,” and “In Native 
Worth,’ from Haydn’s “Creation.” 

After the performance of his own new 
choral work Mr. Wodell was presented 
with two floral pieces, a tribute to the 
work which he had accomplished with 
this chorus in the last seven years. The 
new cantata is well written and made 
a considerable success on a first hearing. 
The chorus again distinguished itself by 
the cleanness of its technic and its real 
ideas of interpretation, and, above all, 
by the confidence and enthusiasm of its 
performances. Mme. Stapleton-Murray 
has a voice of unusually big range and 
sonority, which enabled her to accom- 
plish dramatic and stirring things in 
more than one of the choral numbers. 
Mr. Harrison has an agreeable voice. 
Mr. Ferguson was applauded. 





On the advice of a physician, Albert 
Chevrot, twenty-five years old, a flautist 
in the Boston Symphony Orchestra, was 
taken to Bellevue Hospital, New York, 
on January 7, for examination as to his 
mental condition. 
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' Weber Sonata Allegro movement 
Brahms Rhapsody G minor 


Chopin Study E major op. 10 
Chopin Study C minor op. 10 
Chopin Study G flat major op. 10 
Chopin Polonaise A flat major op.53 
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PLAYS PADEREWSKI 
SYMPHONY FINELY 


Philadelphia Orchestra Does Full 
Justice to Loftily Conceived 
Score 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—Paderew- 
ski’s symphony, which was given here 
several years ago by the Boston Orches- 
tra, was played for the first time by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the direc- 
tion of Leopold Stokowski, at the thir- 
teenth pair of concerts of the season, in 
the Academy of Music, last Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. The work 
is one of big intent, of lofty aspiration 
and of noble achievement, though it has 
comparatively little to charm in a me- 


lodious sense. 

The composition, as it stands, is in 
three movements, to which Paderewski 
is said to contemplate the addition of a 
fourth, in the way of a scherzo. Asa 
sort of history of glorification of Poland 
and its heroic past, the music does not 
lack vividness and the third movement 
allegro vivace, is quite in the nature of 
program music. Whatever is most me- 
lodious in it and that which comes the 
nearest to simplicity and direct devel- 
opment of theme is to be found in the 
second part, the andante, where Pader- 
ewski yields momentarily and in de- 
tached sentences to the singing of some 
beautiful poetic phrases. The third 
movement may be said to display most 
effectually, however, the temperament 
and desire of the composer, in his lifting 
of the flood gates and letting the full 
power of his tremendous instrumenta- 
tion through. What more he could do 
in the way of a climax, were he to add a 
culminating finale, is not easily imag- 





ignable. In his three movements he has 
used all the resource of the full orches- 
tra, with every choir and all the instru- 
ments usually employed working at top 
speed, and has added to them the sar- 
rusophone, a combination of brass and 
reed instrument, invented by Sarrus, a 
French bandmaster, and the tonitruone, 
a percussion instrument of Paderewski’s 
own contrivance, which helps to suggest 
the rumbling of distant thunder. 

Mr. Stokowski had well prepared his 
orchestra for the performance of the 
symphony, which was given with plenty 
of the modern spirit. But even more en- 
joyable was the admirable interpreta- 
tion of Liszt’s graphic and beautiful 
symphonic poem, “Tasso,” the only 
other number on the program, which 
was the shortest the orchestra ever has 
given, lasting only five minutes over one 
hour. Bm Is Be 





Concert in Three States for Violinist 
Trimmer 


Sam Trimmer, a young American 
pianist who has returned to this country 
after several years study with Mme. 
Teresa Carreno, is filling concert engage- 
ments in New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. Since his return Mr. Trim- 
mer has played many times with clubs 
and in private musicales. An extended 
tour is being arranged for the coming 
season, which was to have been Mr. 
Trimmer’s first American tour since his 
European study. Before going abroad 
he was heard in a tour of the South dur- 
ing which he won for himself much com- 
mendation. 





Grace Renee Close returned recently to 
Toledo, O., from a two weeks’ tour 
through the East, beginning with her 
appearance in “The Messiah” with the 
Jamestown Choral Society at James- 
town, N. Y., on December 29, and ending 
with a recital before the People’s Insti- 
tute of Brooklyn. She will appear fre- 
quently with Carl Friedberg during the 
season. 
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Reproduction of Bust of Cecil Fanning, 
the Baritone, Modeled by M. E. Cook 


“Le Chanteur (portrait bust of Cecil 
Fanning, the Singer-Poet of Ohio) by 
M. E. Cook,” is the inscription on the 
pedestal of the bust of Cecil Fanning 
which will be placed in the Ohio Build- 
ing at the Pan-American Exhibition. 
This is one of the twenty-six works of 
art which have been chosen to represent 
Ohio artists at the California Fair, and 
in this remarkable piece of work is the 
combination of sculpture, poetry and 
music. 

Mr. Fanning and Mr. Turpin have 
been busy since Christmas, having given 
three presentations of their song-play, 
“Trish Love,” and several song recitals. 
At both Chicago and Detroit “Irish 
Love” met with such marked success that 
return dates were immediately taken 
under consideration. 

Mr. Cecil Fanning sang at the fortieth 
anniversary of the Troy (N. Y.) Vocal 
Society. Few vocal societies in the 
United States can boast of such age as 
the Troy society, which ended its fortieth 
year of existence by a splendid concert 
on January 13. The appreciation of its 
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Free tickets to be had at 212 West 
59th St., after January 10. 
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standing in Troy was expressed by a 
large and enthusiastic audience. At the 
banquet which followed there were pres- 
ent four of the charter members who 
are still active in the society. 

Mr. Fanning, the baritone soloist of 
the evening, scored another of his 
marked successes. 


HOUSTON CHORAL CLUB 
TO OPEN 15TH SEASON 


Helen Stanley and Kreisler Engaged as 
Soloists by Women’s Organization 
—Recital by Mary Carson 








Houston, TEx., Jan. 14.—At present 
local musical interest chiefly concerns 
the forthcoming concert opening the sea- 
son of the Women’s Choral Club, one of 
Houston’s half dozen or more big musical 
societies, and now nearing its fifteenth 
year of an uninterruptedly flourishing 
existence. It gives three concerts each 
season and has brought a brilliant array 
of artists to Houston. Helen Stanley 
will be the soloist for this January con- 
cert and Fritz Kreisler has been engaged 
for the next one. The chorus, throughout 
the full period of the club’s life, has 
numbered from fifty to 125 voices and 
has had three directors, Mary Carson 
Kidd, Mrs. E. B. Parker and H. T. Huff- 
master. The last named is now in the 
sixth year of his service. The club's 
presidents have been Mmes. Wille 
Hutcheson, Hinds Kirkland, J. W. 
Maxey, Turner Williamson and Edna 
Woolford Saunders. All these, with the 
single exception of Mrs. Parker, are 
native Texans. 

Last week’s most important event was 
the Mary Carson recital given in the 
City Auditorium before an audience of 
2,000 or more. This affair was made a 
gala occasion, as Mary Carson was here 
on a holiday visit to her old home. She 
was assisted by her pianist brother, Al- 
dridge Kidd, the composer of several 
songs which have figured on some con- 
cert programs in Berlin and in several 
cities of Italy as well as in American 
concerts. 

The Symphony Orchestra, Houston’s 
special pride, is doing well in the weekly 
rehearsals for its second concert of this 
season. Among the numbers in prepara- 
tion are the Haydn Symphony in G Ma- 
jor, No. 13, the “Egyptian Ballet” of A. 
Luigini and the Bruch Concerto in G 
Minor, in which Rosetta Hirsch wil! be 
solo violinist. These rehearsals, during 
the absence of Julien Blitz, the regular 
conductor, are directed by Maurice L. 
Derdeyn, who is also filling Mr. Blitz’s 
place as conductor of the Ladies’ Treble 
Clef Club. W. H. 





May Mukle Her 


Prolongs American 


Tour 


May Mukle, the English ’cellist whose 
concert work in this country was to have 
terminated on January 1, will remain 
for the rest of the season and will be 
heard in solo and chamber music pro- 
grams. During the past few weeks she 
has played at the Peabody Conservatory, 
Baltimore; Converse College, Spartan- 
burg, S. C.; New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, New York, and 
Trenton, N. J. In addition she has played 
many private engagements. Her engage- 
ments in the near future include appear- 
ances in Portland, Me., two at Montreal, 
Wilkes-Barre, Scranton, etc. 





Mile. Lopokova at “Moment Musicale” 


The weekly “Moment Musicale,” under 
the management of Ottokar Bartel, on 
Friday, January 15, at the Waldorf- 
Astoria, had for its feature Mlle. Lydia 
Lopokova, dunseuse étoile, who danced 
Chopin’s Prelude, Op. 28, No. 27, and 
Delibes’s ‘“Pizzicato.” Before her en- 
trance Vivian Kingston, soprano, sang 
several songs of Brahms, and the “Visi 
d’arte” from “Tosca.” Paul Landow, 
tenor, gave the Liebeslied from “Wal- 
kiire,” besides some additional songs of 
Grieg, which demanded an encore. Henry 
Miller, bass, sang beautifully the long 
aria from Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 
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The A. B. Chase Co., 
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BARITONE AND SOPRANO 
IN A BOSTON RECITAL 





David Bispham and Myrna Sharlow Ap- 
pear Together in Tremont Temple 


‘ Concert Series 

Boston, Jan. 9.—It was a cordial 
greeting that was extended to Myrna 
Sharlow, the young prima donna so- 
prano, upon her appearance with David 
Bispham, the eminent baritone, at Tre- 
mont Temple last Thursday evening. It 
was Miss Sharlow’s first appearance in 
this city since her departure for the sea- 
son at the Champs-Elysées in Paris last 
Spring, and her many friends welcomed 
her heartily. The concert was the third 
in the Tremont Temple course. 

Mr. Bispham, advocate of singing in 
English to an English audience, gave a 
masterful performance of his many 
songs, all of which were sung in English 
with the exception of the “Erl King,” 
“which has had,” said Mr. Bispham, “no 
satisfactory translation in English.” He 
sang with the dramatic fire and vocal 


ability that have always characterized 
his work. 

Miss Sharlow sang the prayer from 
“Carmen” and several groups of songs. 
Her voice has grown in strength since 
she was last heard here, yet retains its 
beautiful quality. She uses her voice 
with the discretion and good taste of the 
mature artist, and her interpretations 
and diction highly commend her. Her 
singing of Frank La Forge’s “To a Mes- 
senger” was captivating. 

For the final number Mr. Bispham and 
Miss Sharlow sang the duet, “O, Figlia 
Mia,” from “Rigoletto.” W.H.L. 


Wheeling Laundry Girls Hear Recital by 
Ruth K. Emblen 


WHEELING, W. VA., Jan. 10.—Ruth K. 
Emblen, the soprano, gave a half hour’s 
song service for the working girls in a 
Wheeling laundry. Mrs. Emblen’s audi- 
tors enjoyed exceedingly the program, 
which included Nevin’s “Nightingale,” 
“Four Love Songs” by Foerster, Gil- 
berté’s “Little Red Ribbon” and Cad 
man’s “Call Me No More.” Dr. Leon 
Brooks was the accompanist. 
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RUSSIA’S LANGUAGE AND OURS 














By BENTLEY NICHOLSON 


Having been for some years a student 
of the Russian language, my attention 
was naturally called to an article ap- 
pearing in the January 9 issue of your 


paper. 
The gist of this article, by George 
Harris, Jr., entitled, “What Art in This 


Country Has in Common with Russian 
Music,” is to show that in spite of ap- 
parent differences there are “parallels 
of language, taste, understanding and 
sentiment” between the Russian people 
and ourselves. To discuss these “paral- 
lels” is not within the limits of this let- 
ter, nor has Mr. Harris attempted in 
his article to do so. His remarks are 
limited, more or less, to statements rela- 
tive to an underlying kinship between 
the Russian and English languages, a 
resemblance revealed in imaginative 
poetry, and a use of metaphor and figure 
of speech. 

It would be interesting to know what 
authority Mr. Harris has for these 
statements. * * * He says, “The 
language, totally foreign as it may be 
in derivation, has a very marked pho- 
netic similarity to our own.” I presume 
it would be well-nigh impossible to con- 
trast any two languages without find- 
ing a few points of phonetic contact, but 
to deduce from this a general statement 
of the fact that the Russian and Eng- 
lish languages are phonetically similar, 
is amazing to anyone acquainted with 
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Russian, our Roman _ alphabet of 
twenty-six letters being wholly incapable 
of expressing the subtleties of the Slavic 
tongue. The Slavonic alphabet numbers 
thirty-six letters, a few of which sounds 
it is claimed impossible for our vocal 
cords even to form. For the beginner 
in Russian, the authors of the Werk- 
haupt and Roller Reader have adopted 
an arrangement by which some of the 
difficulties for the student may be ob- 
viated in the study of a language “so 
dissimilar to English.” ° 

Mr. Harris goes on to say, “Russian 
and English have the same flexibility and 
subdued quality as opposed to the Latin 
tongues with their extreme precision.” 
If he will open the Boyer and Speranski 
Russian Reader (English Edition, Uni- 
versity of Chicago) in the introductory 
essay, he will find, among other things, 
the attention called to a freedom of con- 
struction which is in striking contrast 
to the rigid framework of the English, 
French and German sentence. To speak 
further of this supposed resemblance, 
allow me to quote Walisziwski: “In its 
diversity of form and construction, part- 
ly due to its frequent inversions, it re- 
sembles the classic languages and Ger- 
man.” Like the classic languages, it is 
highly inflected; its vocabulary is one of 
incomparable richness, and not even 
Italian can show such a wealth of aug- 
mentatives and diminutives. It is with- 
out a parallel in the number of its 
synonyms and its pliability for trans- 
lation. No language can boast so many 
admirable translations as does Russian, 
poetry in many instances preserving the 
rhythm of the original. 

Mr. Harris further says: “In trans- 
lating Russian one finds an easy Eng- 
lish equivalent for whole phrases’; had 
he said exactly the opposite he would 
have come nearer the truth, the expres- 
sive power of this language being so 
great that poets of such diverse char- 
acter as Schiller, Verlaine and Whit- 
man are equally at home there. The 
writer would yield to no one in admira- 
tion of our splendid poetry and prose, 
the gorgeous beauty and imagery of a 
Sir Thomas Browne’s “Urn Burial,” 
De Quincy’s “Our Ladies of Sorrow,” 
the magic pulse-beat of a Swinburne or 
the stately measures of a “Scholar 
Gypsy”—yet he has despaired, many a 
time and oft, before the difficulty of find- 
ing English equivalents to express ade- 
quately the subtle shades to be met with 
in translating from the Russian. 

It may be granted that German is as 
flexible a language as our own, and in 
its capacity for forming compounds and 
derivatives much more elastic, yet ac- 
cording to Professor Bruckner, author 
of a solid and stimulating literary his- 
tory of Russia, “German breaks down 
wholly when confronted with Russian.” 

It was only in the eighteenth century 
that the foundations were laid for the 
literary language of Russia by the 
peasant, Lomonosoff. In the preface to 
his grammar he quotes Charles V as 
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having said that one should converse in 
German with his enemies, in French with 
his friends, in Italian with his mistress, 
and in Spanish with his God. If, says 
Lomonosoff, he had had the good for- 
tune to know Russian he would have 
found it answering every requirement, 
for it combines the strength of the Ger- 
man, the clarity of the French, the music 
of the Italian and the stateliness and 
splendor of the Spanish. 


TRIUMPH FOR WILLIAMS 








Arouses Enthusiasm of Big 


Audience in Lexington, Ky. 


LEXINGTON, Ky., Jan. 13.—Evan Wil- 
liams, who through former engagements 
has become a great favorite here, ap- 
peared yesterday in the best local recital 
he has ever given. Because the event 
was a benefit concert for the Associated 
Charities, Mr. Williams consented to 
appear at popular prices. The house 
was packed and much standing room 
was sold. 

The audience was exceedingly enthu- 
siastic and appreciative and Mr. Wil- 
liams seemed in an especially happy 
mood. He sang a splendidly varied pro- 
gram, his best numbers being the de- 
licious love lyrics, “Dear, When I Gaze,” 
“A Spray of Roses” and “Sweet Miss 


Tenor 


oe enn 


Mary,” the exquisite Brahms “Lullaby” 
and the magnificent sacred song, “Open 
the Gates of the Temple.” 

The tenor was in fine vocal condition 
and sang with deep feeling. His son, 
Vernon Williams, in spite of the fact 
that he had been ill, played beautiful 
accompaniments. 

From every standpoint this was one 
of the most brilliant recitals ever heard 
in this city. E. B. 





Bauer Plays Own Bach Transcriptions 


Harold Bauer, pianist, and the Kneisel 
Quartet were the performers at the third 
concert of the Society of the Friends of 
Music at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel, New 
York, last Sunday afternoon. Most of 
the program was devoted to Hungarian 
music. Mr. Bauer played some of his 
own arrangements of Bach’s inventions 
for violin and figured bass. The five 
artists united in Dohnanyi’s Quintet in 
C Minor. 





. Could Not Do Without It 
To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed please find check for renewal 
of subscription to your valuable paper. 
I do not see how I could do without it. 

Very cordially yours, 
ANDREW J. BAIRD. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Jan. 7, 1915. 
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The Minneapolis Evening Tri- 
bune, January 11, 1915: ‘The assisting 
soloist was Eleanor Spencer, the fine American 


pianist whose first appearance here had been 
long anticipated by those who keep in touch 
with musical affairs. Miss Spencer more 


than fulfilled all anticipations, givy- 
ing the most eloquent and virile 
performance of Liszt’s flat major 
concerto ever heard in this city. 
Her work is characterized by impeccable 
technic, marvelous crispness and 
clarity, artistic certainty and indi- 


vidual and convincing intelli- 
gence, As an encore she played a quaint 
Sonata by Scarlatti arranged for the modern 
pianoforte by Leschetizky.’’ 

The Minneapolis Journal, Janu- 
ary 11, 1915: ‘‘The center of the program 
Vason & Hamlin Piano Management: 


ANTONIA SAWYER, 


te Se **The most eloquent 
Ao Bae and virile perform- 
ance of _§ Liszt’s 
E Flat Major Con- 
certo ever heard 
in this city,’ 


said 


The Minneapolis Evening 
Tribune when 


ELEANOR 


appeared as soloist with 
the MINNEAPOLIS 
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Emil Oberhoffer,Conductor 


on January 10, 1915 





Schnevoigt, Berlin 


was held by Eleanor Spencer in a Splendid 
performance of the E flat majcr 


Piano concerto by Liszt, to which Mr. 
Oberhoffer and the orchestra offered an ac 
companiment of notable’ excellence. Miss 
Spencer’s fame as a rising American pianist 
had long preceded her, but the artist did 
more than just credit to _ it. With = the 
characteristi¢é heavy chords of the open 
ing bars she revealed her power, while the 
poesy of her interpretation later 
made one almost forget the brilliancy of ber 
technic. The well-known concerto has seldom 
been played with a more masterful grasp 
of its possibilities to impress as_ tru 


music. Enthusiastically 
Miss Spencer responded with 
the piano classics, a Scarlatti sonata in ar 
rangement for the modern pianoforte by 
Leschetizky, played with pearly evenness 
of execution.” 
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FAIR TO AMERICANS AT METROPOLITAN 





Our Singers Given Good Chance 
to Prove Their Worth, Says 
Lila Robeson 


HAT the American girl in grand 
opera is receiving just recognition, 
so far, at least, as the Metropolitan 
Opera Company is concerned, is the be- 
lief expressed by Lila Robeson, who for 
three years has been one of the Ameri- 
can contraltos at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York. 
Discussing the subject with a repre- 
sentative of MusicAL AMERICA Miss 
Robeson said, “There is nothing in the 


world to keep the American girl out of 
the Metropolitan if she has the needed 
requisites—a good voice and the proper 
amount of knowledge. It makes me 
rather angry when I hear people say 
that Mr. Gatti does not give the Ameri- 
eans a fair chance. He gives us as many 
opportunities as is possible. It is easy 
for the fickle public to talk about one 
thing and demand another. 

“Because of the demands Mr. Gatti 
necessarily has to bring over many for- 
eign singers, almost all of them possess- 
ing very beautiful voices. Now, it is 
ridiculous to think for even a moment 
that these artists are coming so great 
a distance to watch the Americans—and 
themselves take secondary parts. I only 





American Contralto, of 
Metropolitan Opera 


Lila Robeson, 


wish that the people who indulge so fre- 
quently in these superficial complaints 
would truly know how hard Mr. Gatti 
tries to give every individual singer here 
at the Metropolitan the appropriate 
opening—and still meet the demands of 
his audiences.” A. S. 





SHATTUCK CHICAGO 
ORCHESTRAL SOLOIST 


Pianist Plays Concerto by Boyle 
—David Stanley Smith Overture 
on Program 





CHICAGO, Jan. 18.—Redeemed through 
the performance given it by Arthur 
Shattuck, the American pianist, the 
Boyle Concerto, for piano and orchestra, 
in D Minor, was presented at the Chi- 
cago Symphony Orchestra concert last 
Friday afternoon under Mr. Stock’s 
direction, for the first time in this city. 

The three movements of this composi- 
tion disclose a practiced pen in the 
handling of the thematic materials used, 
but except for its octave passages, which 
afford the soloist some good moments for 
technical exploitation, the greater part 
of the concerto moves in quite a common- 
place manner. 

Mr. Boyle, an Australian-American 
composer, exhibits complete knowledge 
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of musical construction, thorough rou- 
tine in harmony and a pleasant way of 
bringing forth his themes, but there is 
nothing new or original in the entire 
work. 

Mr. Shattuck’s playing is straightfor- 
ward and manly. He is equipped with 
all the arts of the virtuoso—a brilliant 
technic, plenty of strength, fleetness in 
both running passages arfd octaves and 
a sense for subtle tone shadings. 

Frederick Stock conducted the work 
with his usual care and insight. 

David Stanley Smith’s Overture, 
“Prince Hal,” op. 31, also performed at 
this concert for the first time in this 
city, is not up to the standard of this 
American composer’s symphony heard 
here a season ago. Written to Shake- 
speare’s drama, “Henry IV,” it lacks 
dramatic depth and there are few mo- 
ments of musical beauty in it. 

The rest of the program was con- 
cerned with quite different material. The 
Second “Brandenberg” Concerto, by 
Bach, beautifully played by the orches- 
tra; the symphonic poem, “The Sirens,” 
by Gliére, with its stupendous climax, 
and Elgar’s Variations, op. 36, known 
as the “Enigma” gave the orchestra’s 
patrons genuine enjoyment. The Elgar 
Variations, particularly on closer ac- 
quaintance, prove really fine miniatures, 
and they were well received. M. R. 


“Children’s Crusade” to Be Sung at Next 
Worcester Festival 


WORCESTER, MAss., Jan. 12.—The 
board of directors of the Music Festi- 
val Association announces that the nov- 
elty (for Worcester) to be given at the 
1915 festival will be Pierné’s “The 
Children’s Crusade.” Realizing the value 
to the children of participating in such 
a performance, the committee on kinder- 
gartens and music of the Worcester 
school board has expressed itself as in 
perfect accord with Charles I. Rice, 
supervisor of music in the public schools, 
in his plan of preparing the children’s 


chorus for their task. The music is to 
be used as part of the regular course 
M. E. E. 


of study in the school work. 


Marteau in Detention Camp Near Berlin 


The Vossiche Zeitung of Berlin is 
authority for the statement that Henri 
Marteau, the French violinist, is at pres- 
ent in the detention camp near Berlin 
giving musical instruction. At the be- 
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ginning of the war Professor Marteau 
was allowed to remain at his country 
home in the-Bavarian Mountains as a 
nominal prisoner, continuing, however, to 
draw his salary of $3,750 a year as pro- 
fessor of the Prussian Royal High School 
of Music, Charlottenburg. A few weeks 
ago* he was transferred to the detention 
camp near Berlin. 





Banner Concert of Boston Symphony in 
Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., Jan. 8.—The second 
concert of the series by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the management 
of Gallup & Alfred was held at Parson’s 
Theater with Harold Bauer as soloist. 
This was said by many to be the finest 
concert ever given in Hartford. The 
audience was large and most enthusias- 
tic. Both Dr. Muck and Mr. Bauer were 
obliged to bow repeatedly to the gener- 
ous applause. The program was as fol- 
lows: Schumann Overture to “Genovera,” 
op. 81; Ropartz Symphony, No. 4, C 
Major; Saint-Saéns Concerto, No. 4; 
Wagner Overture to “Tannhauser.” 

7 om G. 





Cecil Cunningham, light opera singer, 
was married, January 7, to Jean Havez, 
writer of popular songs. Miss Cunning- 
ham sang in the revival of Gilbert and 
Sulivan’s “TIolanthe” at the New York 
Casino two seasons ago and has been 
heard in leading réles in a number of 
musical comedies. Henry Russell en- 
gaged her last Summer for minor réles 
with the Boston Opera Company in its 
Paris season. 





Michael Coscia, violinist and leader of 
an orchestra in Montreal, and Virginia 
Shannon, daughter of a capitalist, eloped 
from that city last week, parental oppo- 
sition attracting much attention to their 
case. 





the 
number of 
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Gaston Armand de Caillavet, 
dramatist and author of a 
comic opera librettos, 
January 13. 


LOUISVILLE THRONG 
FOR EVAN WILLIAMS 


Noted Tenor in Splendid Voice— 
Work of Mrs. Beach Played 
by Quintet Club 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 16.—An almost- 
capacity audience greeted Evan Wil- 
liams, the tenor, at the Shubert Masonic 
Theater on last Monday evening. It was 
a discriminating gathering that enthu- 
siastically applauded his all-English 
offering of songs, and the singer, in re- 
turn for this appreciation, added eight 
numbers to his already lengthy program. 

Mr. Williams was in fine voice and 
sang with a suavity and ease. In his 
operatic offerings and his oratorio ex- 
cerpts there was a most wonderful va- 
riety of expression and appeal. This 
was the second of four concerts on the 
Harry Marx schedule. 

A standing-room-only gathering filled 
the Auditorium of the Woman’s Club on 
Tuesday evening to hear the January 
concert of the Louisville Quintet Club. 

The special attraction was the Piano 
Quintet by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, which 
revealed itself a work of noble propor- 
tion, orchestral in effect and deeply mu- 
sical. The accuracy and brilliancy of 
its presentation aroused the audience to 
an enthusiasm well merited by the per- 
formers. The Cesar Franck string quar- 
tet in D Major was given for the first 
time here. 

The members of the quintet are Mrs. 


J. E. Whitney, Mrs. Alinde Rudolf, 
Charles Letzler, Victor Rudolf and Kar! 
Schmidt. H. P. 


Percy Grainger, the Australian pian- 
ist-composer will give the only recital 
this season at AXolian Hall on Thursday 
afternoon, February 9. 
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TO PRESENT SCRIABINE’S 
FAMOUS “PROMETHEUS” 


Conductor Altschuler Promises Per- 
formance of “Poem of Fire” by Rus- 
sian Symphony in New York 


At the annual meeting of the Rus- 
sian Symphony Society, of New York, 
held on January 5 at Carnegie Hall, 
Modest Altschuler was unanimously re- 


elected for three years more to lead the 
orchestra, a post he has held for the 
eleven consecutive seasons since the so- 
ciety was founded. The _ subscription 
concerts of this, the twelfth, season will 
take place at Carnegie Hall on Satur- 
day evenings, February 13, March 6 
and 20. 

As in former years, Mr. Altschuler 
will present various novelties in the field 
of Russian music, and the place of honor 
among these is reserved for a work 
which has aroused a great amount of 
critical discussion, both commendatory 
and condemnatory. This is Scriabine’s 
tone-poem, ‘‘Prometheus,” which has the 
subtitle, “The Poem of Fire.” In it the 
composer has adopted the idea of com- 
bining the orchestral performance with 
a play of colored lights by means of a 
special instrument known as the color- 
light keyboard. 

With the conditions now prevalent in 
Europe, communication with the com- 
poser has been a hard task, but Mr. 
Altschuler has succeeded in obtaining 





the desired instructions and is now col- 
laborating with prominent electricians in 
the preparation of this work for Ameri- 
can audiences. 





Maggie Teyte with Damrosch Orchestra 
in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 18.—The 
second concert by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra was most enthusias- 
tically received, Conductor Damrosch 
presenting a program that was delight- 
ful and varied. The symphony was 
Tschaikowsky’s Fourth and the other 
numbers by the orchestra were three 
selections from “Sylvia,” by Deélibes, 
and a group of English Folk Songs and 
Dances, by Grainger. The soloist was 
Maggie Teyte, whose charm of personal- 
ity and beauty of voice won her audience 
at once. Her principal number was an 
aria from “The Magic Flute.” It was 
to be regretted that Mr. Damrosch was 
compelled to interrupt the second move- 
ment of the symphony, owing to the dis- 
turbance caused by the seating of pa- 
trons in the balconies. W. H. 





Gregorio Verdi, nephew of Giuseppe 
Verdi, the composer, died on January 12 
at his home, Halifax, Nova Scotia, aged 
ninety-one years. He had been in busi- 
ness in Halifax since his retirement 
from the British Navy. During the 
Crimean War he was with the British 
fleet at the bombardment of Alexandria, 


Egypt. 
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STORM GIVES COMBAT TO 
DAMROSCH IN BALTIMORE 


Delays Orchestra’s Arrival and Drowns 
Out “Pianissimos”—Maggie Teyte 
as Soloist—Kneisels’ Success 





BALTIMORE, Jan. 15.—A large audi- 
ence sat patiently at the Lyric on Tues- 
day night and awaited the arrival of the 
storm-delayed Symphony Society of New 
York, which was scheduled to give its 
second concert. When the orchestra 
finally assembled, Walter Damrosch, the 
conductor, gracefully apologized for the 
unavoidable conditions. As if to repay 


the audience the conductor and his forces 
gave a particularly fine performance of 
the Tchaikowsky Fourth Symphony. But 
the orchestra was playing under adverse 
conditions, for the elements were raging 
and the beat of rain and roar of wind 
spoilt many a well-calculated, subdued 
passage and delicate phrase. This inter- 
ference of the elements marred the effect- 
iveness of the “Sylvia” divertissement of 
Delibes. 

Maggie Teyte was the assisting so- 
prano soloist. The simplicity and ease 
with which Miss Teyte presented an aria 
from “The Magic Flute,” Grétry’s “Rose 
Chérie” and Leroux’s “Le Nil,” along 
with the charm of her magnetic personal- 
ity evoked the admiration of the audi- 
ence. The program closed with the 
Grainger arrangements of some British 
Folk Songs and Dances, which, in their 
orchestral treatment, proved quite in- 
teresting. 

The Kneisel String Quartet gave the 
tenth Peabody recital this afternoon be- 
fore a large audience. The work of this 
distinguished quartet has always been 
admired locally for the exquisite regard 
for phrasing detail and for the beauti- 
fully finished tone production. To-day 
their playing was so finely valued that 
the effect was easily comparable to some 
rare bit of miniature painting. The 
charm of the interpretation given the 
Schumann A Major Quartet left little to 
be desired where delicate shading is to 
be considered. In two movements from 
Zoltan Kodaly’s C minor quartet the 
players demonstrated their appreciation 
of an ultramodern medium of expression. 
This was followed by the Schubert 
“Forellen Quintet,” in which Harold 
Randolph, pianist, and W. Edward Mof- 
fett, double bass, assisted and which 
was playéd in a brilliant style and fine 
ensemble. 

The second concert of the orchestra and 
students of the Baltimore Music School 
Settlement, assisted by the Eastern High 
School Chorus, Ethel Abbot, conductor, 
was given on January 14 at the Eastern 
High School before an audience which 
filled the large auditorium. Franz C. 
Bornschein conducted the orchestra of 
twenty-four members, which played com- 
positions of Weber, Haydn, Pleyel and 





Meyerbeer. The chorus sang Scotch and 
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Welsh folksongs and a part sung by 
Mendelssohn, “O wert thou in the cold 


blast.” Lily Bartholomay, the superin- 
tendent of the school, presented three 
promising pupils. F. C. B. 





Myrtle Elvyn Makes Deep Impression 
at Converse College 


SPARTANBURG, Jan. 12.—Despite un- 
fortunate weather conditions, a numer- 
ous audience greeted Myrtle Elvyn, the 
distinguished pianist, when she appeared 
at Converse College last evening. The 
program was one that only a finished 
pianist could have played with satis- 
fying results. Miss Elvyn’s Chopin 
group was given with musicianly style 
and delicate coloring, and her group of 
“Childhood Scenes,” from Schumann, 
was particularly pleasing. In the latter 
half of her program four Liszt numbers 
revealed the artist’s partiality for that 
composer and also her ability to inter- 
pret him in a most satisfactory manner. 
Her technic is remarkable and she is 
by far the best attraction this city has 
had in some time. d: & &. d. 


‘Messiah” Sung in Greensboro, N. C. 


GREENSBORO, N. C., Jan. 8.—The an- 
nual performance of Handel’s “Messiah” 
was given at the State Normal College, 
Greensboro, N. C., under the direction 
of Wade R. Brown, assisted by the fol- 
lowing soloists: Kathryn Severson, so- 
prano; Mrs. Wade R. Brown, contralto; 
James M. Price, of Baltimore, tenor, and 
George Harris, of Charlotte, basso. 
Especially noteworthy was the work of 
Mr. Price, who possesses a tenor voice 








of extremely beautiful quality. George 
Scott-Hunter was at the organ. 
That the domain of music should 


always be neutral and that the great 
composers should continue to command 
universal respect regardless of national- 
ity were hopes expressed by Carl Fiqué, 
head of the Fiqué Musical Institute of 
Brooklyn, on the occasion of the 115th 
recital of the school on January 9. 
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Pianist 


DAVID 


SAPIRSTEIN 


“Has legitimate claims to greatness.’’-—P. V. 
R. Key in New York World. 


Tenor 
PAUL 


REIMERS 


“He possesses a tenor voice of delightful 
quality and in his interpretations gives evi- 
dence of an essential regard for dramatic 
effect.."—New York American, 


’Cellist 
SARA 


GUROWITSCH 


“An artist of the foremost rank.’’—London 
Daily Telegraph. 


Harpist 
SALVATORE 


de STEFANO 


“An artist of great ability.’"—New York Sun. 


Soprano 


GRETA 


TORPADIE 


“Proved herself a sincere artist and one 
whom it will be a pleasure to hear again.’’— 
New York Tribune. 
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A BASSO FROM THE MILITARY RANKS 


Lieut. Percy Richards Gave Up 
Post in Swedish Regiment 
to Enter Opera 

ry interesting arrival in America’s 
musical circles is the basso, Lieut. 
Percy Richards, who was favorably re- 
ceived when he made his début in New 
York at a recent Swedish concert at 
Carnegie Hall. The basso is a link in 
Stockholm’s rather long chain of musi- 
cal lieutenants, which has included two 
of the Stockholm Royal Opera stars, 
Jan Forsell and Sven Nyblom, both of 
whom were in the same infantry regi- 

ment as Mr. Richards. 
The basso made his début on March 
16, 1906, in a concert at the Academy 


of Science in Stockholm. Advised to 
study for an _ operatic career, Mr. 
Richards went to Milan, where he 


studied for three and a half years with 
Signor M. Vidal and Giuseppe Oxilia. 
Signor Vidal was a teacher of Lucrezia 
Bori and Maria Barrientos. The basso’s 
operatic début was made at Bra in Italy 
as Sparafucile in “Rigoletto,” in 1910. 
After singing in various Italian houses 
he returned to Sweden after five years’ 
absence. 

At a concert given by the committee 
for the Olympic Games he made a re- 
appearance in Stockholm in September, 
1912, later singing in a matinée con- 
cert with Julia Claussen, now an Ameri- 
can favorite, and other artists then at 
the Stockholm Opera. 

After these concerts Mr. Richards 
sang in two great concerts arranged by 
the Olympic Games committee, in the 
presence of the Crown Prince Gustaf 
Adolf of Sweden, and afterward in a 
benefit concert at the Musical Academy 





Lieut. Percy Richards, Operatic Basso 


of Stockholm under the auspices of the 
Duchess of Dalavne The Crown Prince 
Gustaf Adolf and the Crown Princess 
Marghareta of Sweden were present at 
the latter. On the following day Mr. 
Richards was invited to luncheon with 
the Duchess at her palace in Stockholm. 

In 1913 Mr. Richards again appeared 
in Italy, winning critical praise for his 
singing in various opera houses. After 
his arrival in New York he sang in a 
concert at the Swedish church, and is 
to make numerous appearances, bring- 
ing an element of novelty in his Swedish 
folk songs. 





HIGH AIMS IN CHAMBER 
RECITAL UF MR. SPALDING 


First of Two Programs Given in New 
York by Violinist—Another Hear- 
ing for Carpenter Sonata 


Showing once more his serious pur- 
pose, Albert Spalding, the American vio- 
linist, gave the first of two recitals of 
violin chamber music at AMolian Hall, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 14. Mr. Spalding might well give 
further recitals of virtuoso music in 
New York, but he is fortunately the kind 
of artist who prefers music that has 
value as music, rather than because it 
is written for his instrument. 

That Mr. Spalding’s program on 
Thursday was notable may scarcely be 
recorded. His intentions were doubtless 
excellent, but his choice of material 
rather unhappy. It contained John 
Alden Carpenter’s Sonata in G Major, 
Bach’s Sixth Sonata for violin alone, the 





one in E Major, two Schumann Ro- 

mances, Schubert’s rapid “Rondo Bril- 

lante,” César Franck’s lovely “Andan 

tino Quietoso,” the  violinist’s own 

“Scherzo Giocoso” and Berceuse and 
JOHN 
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his version of Paganini’s Twenty-fourth 
Caprice. 
Of these items the Bach, Schumann 
and Franck were the only real music. 
Mr. Carpenter’s mouthy sonata was 
analyzed in the columns of this journal 
on the occasion of its previous perform- 


ances in this city by Mr. Elman and 
the composer and later by David and 
Clara Mannes. What was said then 


about its lack of spontaneity, its sur- 
feit of altered chords as companions to 
undistinguished melodic material and its 
generally forced and unspontaneous style 
still holds true. Mr. Spalding and Mr. 
Benoist played it well and one can under- 


stand the violinist’s liking it, for he 
writes music of much the same type 
himself. 


Mr. Spalding was not in as good form 
as at his recent Carnegie Hall recital; 
his Bach was disappointing, the Prelude 
lacking breadth, the other movements the 
calm which is so necessary in this music. 
He has played Bach here before in a far 
more satisfying way. 

There was a_= good-sized audience 
which applauded the violinist with en- 
thusiasm throughout the afternoon. At 
the close of the program he played 
Brahms’s A Major Hungarian Dance— 
his best performance of the afternoon. 


A. W. K. 


PAUL DRAPER’S RECITAL 


Tenor Devotes Himself to Schubert’s 


“Schone Miillerin” Cycle 


Paul Draper, the young tenor who 
won some favorable comment when he 
sang songs in Atolian Hall, New York, 
a few weeks ago, was heard again at 
the Little Theater on Thursday after- 
noon of last week. He has unques- 
tionable ambitions and is shortly to 
proffer himself in an all-Brahms pro- 
gram and soon thereafter in a Bach- 
Schumann-Moussorgsky one. Last week 
Mr. Draper took upon himself the task 
of Schubert’s “Schéne Miillerin” cycle 
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of twenty songs and an audience of 
moderate size received him apprecia- 
tively. 


Some of the numbers of the cycle were 
sung fairly well, others not so well. His 
intentions with respect to interpretation 
are often excellent and occasionally the 
results achieved were pleasant—as, for 
instance, in “Die Neugierige” and 
“Morgengruss.” From the standpoint of 
vocal equipment and method it is not 
possible to express oneself with enthu- 
siasm. 

Richard Epstein 
paniments discreetly. 


’ 


played the accom- 
Mm. F./P. 





Edwin Orlo Bangs in Richmond, Va. 


RICHMOND, VA., Jan. 9.—Edwin Orlo 
Bangs, tenor, one of the artist pupils of 
the Mehan Studios, on January 4, gave 
a highly successful recital before the 
Women’s Club of Richmond, Va. Mr. 





Bangs displayed a voice of sympathetic 
quality throughout his program, which 
included songs of Dvorak, Brahms, 
Schiitt, Cadman, Foote, Loomis and 
John Barnes Wells. 


Is a Connecting Link Between St. Louis 


and the Vast Musical World 
To the Editor of MusIcaAL AMERICA: 
Your paper still continues for me the 
connecting link between St. Louis ard 
the vast musical world outside. Your 
pertinent and timely criticisms of exist- 
ing musical and ethical conditions are 
the very thing that the vast public needs 
to get a just estimate of the musical fra- 
ternity. Good luck to you! 
Sincerely, 
VicToR LICHTENSTEIN, 
National President, 
American Guild of Violinists. 
St. Louis, Mo., December 2, 1914. 





HUGE SAN ANTONIO 
“MESSIAH” AUDIENCE 


A Performance Proving That the 
City Has “Arrived” in a 
Musical Sense 


SAN 
largest 


ANTONIO, TEX., Jan. 9.—The 
audience that ever attended a 
musical performance here and one of 
the largest ever seen under one roof in 
San Antonio, heard “The Messiah” on 
Monday at the new Empire Theater. 
The theater, which is the most capacious 
in Texas and one of the largest in the 
entire South, was packed from footlights 
to gallery with a thoroughly represen- 
tative audience. If one were to judge 
San Antonio musically by the propor- 
tion of its population in the audience, 
it would justify a statement recently 
made by a representative musician, who 
said that the Alamo City ranks musical- 
ly with any city in the United States, 
as well as the statement of Nat Washer, 
at the close of Part Second of the ora- 
torio, that the presence of so large and 
representative an audience warranted 
the assertion that San Antonio had “ar- 
rived” musically. 

The San Antonio Festival Association, 
which gave “The Messiah,” is not only 
an excellent musical organization, but is 


on a_ strong financial footing. Nat 
Washer is president. H. W. B. Barnes, 
the musical director, came to San An- 


tonio about a year ago to take charge 
of the choir in St. Mark’s Church, and 
quietly began organizing the “Messiah” 
chorus Mast July. 

Mr. Barnes conducted from memory, 
and so complete was his work that, at 
the final rehearsal, when the lights went 
out, one entire chorus was sung before 
they came on again. The precision as 
to rhythm, tempo, intonation, the bal- 
ancing of the parts and every other fea- 
ture of the chorus’s technic was the ad- 
miration of all. 

Disappointment in not getting an or- 
chestra was largely overcome by the 
work of Clarence Eddy at the pipe 
organ. Mr. Eddy’s’' playing is_ as 
thoroughly appreciated in San Antonio 


as in multitudes of other American 
cities. Harold Morris also helped the 
audience forget the lack of an orchestra 
by excellent work as piano accompanist. 
The _ soloists, Elizabeth Tudor,  so- 
prano; Mary Jordan, contralto; Frank 
Ormsby, tenor, and Frederic Martin, 
basso, maintained their characteristic 
high artistic standards and were award- 
ed generous applause by the audience. 





H. W. B. Barnes, 
Highly Successful 
“The Messiah” in San Antonio, Texas 


Who Conducted a 
Performance of 


But the giving of “The Messiah” for 
the first time in full in San Antonio, be- 
fore such a record-breaking audience, is 
spoken of as only the first of a series 
of large musical events that are to bring 
the city to the forefront among the really 
musical cities of the country. And it is 
through Mr. Barnes, as musical director, 
that this first of the larger musical 
events was brought to its most happy 
and successful fruition. His success in 
directing the chorus of 250 voices is an 
illustration of what patience, skill and 
perseverance can accomplish in a short 
time. C. D. M. 
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LOS ANGELES HAPPY OVER McCORMACK 


Tenor in Fine Fet! Fettle at First of 
Series of Recitals—New 
Pianist Heard 


OS ANGELES, Jan. 12.—John Mc- 
Cormack played a little too much 
golf in San Francisco, his manager states. 
‘rhe result was that his first audience in 
Los Angeles wended its way sadly to its 
1,800 homes and went McCormackless 
to bed. The tenor had strained the 
muscles of his chest so that singing was 
out of the question, it was stated. But 
on the succeeding Saturday another 
audience of 2,200 persons was not dis- 
appointed, as Mr. McCormack gave his 
best program at Trinity Auditorium 
under the Behymer management. The 
singer was in fine fettle and held his 
auditors with aria, song, lied and ballad 
to the last note and then responded to 
insistent demands for more. Another 
recital by Mr. McCormack is dated at 
the same place for to-day and still an- 
other for to-morrow to atone for the 
disappointed ones in the first engage- 
ment. 

At the January dinner of the Gamut 
Club, the chief guest was Constantino, 
the- tenor, here to take leading rdéles 
with the National Grand Opera Com- 
pany, which is billed for three weeks, 
opening January 18. Mr. Constantino 


made a clever little anes eech, in Spite of 
his protestations that he could ‘ ‘spik no 
English.” A more talkative guest was 
Carlo Marchetti, the promoter of the 
company. 

At the concerts of the Lebegott Or- 
chestra recently, the programs have been 
of unusual interest. These concerts are 
held at Temple Auditorium Sunday 
afternoons at low prices of admission. 
A new pianist introduced to Los Angeles 
by Mr. Lebegott was Sybella C. Bas- 
sett. She played the first movement of 
a Tschaikowsky concerto and an “Orien- 
tal Dance” by Roy Lamont Smith, a local 
composer, who is_ gaining popularity 
with good musicians. Mrs. Bassett 
proved a welcome addition to the local 
ranks of able pianists. 

At the concert of last Sunday, Ray 
Hastings, organist of the Temple, con- 
ducted two of his own works, movements 
of a popular suite. Mrs. Edith Dooley 
sang the Polacca.from “Mignon” and 
Ralph Wiley played the Beethoven Vio- 
lin Concerto. The orchestral numbers 
were also the “Rienzi” Overture and the 
Liszt Second Rhapsody. 

Archibald Sessions is giving a series 
of Wednesday afternoon organ recitals 
at Christ Church, of which he is organ- 
ist. They are financed by interested 
parties so that no admission fee or col- 
lection is taken. Mr. Sessions is giving 
strong programs, assisted by leading 
local soloists. 


The local chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists had a social meeting 
last week with musical features. Also, 
the New England Conservatory associa- 
tion of former students of that institu- 
tion had a social and musical program 
Saturday night at the Regent. 

Arthur Alexander, organist, pianist, 
tenor and all around good fellow, is back 
from Paris after acting as chauffeur for 
the Red Cross service a while. He ex- 


pects to remain here several months. 
W. F. G. 
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LOUISVILLE RELISHES OPERA 








San Carlo Company Finds Responsive 
Public in Kentucky City 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Jan. 10.—Much in- 
terest centered in the local appearance 
of the San Carlo Opera Company last 
week. Coming almost unknown to the 
musical contingent of Louisville, they 
have proven themselves an organization 
of much merit and excellence. 

The company is equipped with a small 
but competent orchestra, under Giuseppe 
Angelini, a chorus that can act with 
naturalness and ease, in addition to sing- 
ing well, and a cast of principals of con- 
siderable worth. 

Among the latter Giuseppe Agostini 
and Salvatore Sciaretti, tenors, must be 
especially commended, while Edvige 
Vaccari and Marie Kaestner, coloratura 
sopranos; Ester Adaberto, mezzo-so- 
prano; Carolina Zawner, contralto; 


Angelo Antolo and Alessandro Modesti, 
baritones, were artists of excellent train- 
ing and fine voices. 

The performances went with a dash 
and spirit that enthused the audiences. 
The operas given were “Lucia,” “Car- 
men,” “Martha” and “Trovatore,” and 
while something out of this hackneyed 
list would have been relished, opera- 
hungry Louisville was glad to get even 
these at the hands of such capable 
singers. H. P. 





Appreciation from Os-Ke-Non-Ton 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Kindly accept my thanks for the notice 
in your paper of January 2 concerning 
my first appearance before the public in 
New York City at the “Tree of Light.” 

I hope the good influence will keep 
spreading throughout the country. 

May the “Peace Hymn” spread far and 
wide. 

Thanking you again for your kindness, 
both for the manner in which you spoke 
of me and for the picture. 

Yours sincerely, 
Os-KE-NON-TON. 
New York, January 7, 1915. 


[The above letter is from Os-Ke-Non- 
Ton, the Mohawk Indian Chief, who has 
a fine voice, which is being trained now 
for the concert and probably operatic 
stage. He made his début in this city, 
as the readers of MUSICAL AMERICA 
already know, Christmas Eve, when he 
sang at the “Tree of Light” some of the 
songs of the Mohawks.] 
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NEW YORK SUCCESS 
FOR GIFTED PUPIL 
OF MME. VIAFORA 











Marion Owen, Young American Lyric 
Soprano 


Numerous successful appearances have 
been made in New York recently by 
Marion Owen, a young lyric soprano, who 
is a pupil of Mme. Gina Ciaperelli-Via- 


fora. The most recent of these was her 
participation in a Belgian benefit at 
Cooper Union, where she sang a 


“Bohéme” aria. She won a demand for 
a reappearance by her singing before 
the Sorosis Club. 

Miss Owen, who comes from Spokane, 
Wash., has studied the réles of Mimi in 
“Bohéme,” Nedda in “Pagliacci” and 
Micaela in “Carmen.” She won warm 
praise from Antonio Scotti when he 
heard her sing recently at Mme. Via- 
fora’s studio. An operatic début has 
been offered her, as soon as she adds to 
her répertoire other réles which she is 
now studying. Besides her warmth and 
purity of tone, this American girl has 
been praised for her excellent diction. 





SCHROEDER TRIO APPEARS 





New Chamber Organization Effects Its 
New York Début 


New York music lovers have heard 
Alwin Schroeder in many capacities, as 
soloist and first ’cellist of the Boston 
Symphony, as ’cellist of the Kneisel and 
Hess-Schroeder string quartets and in 
sonata recital with his daughter, an un- 
successful experiment which Mr. Schroe- 
der tried a few years ago. On Wednes- 
day afternoon, January 13, the veteran 
‘cellist came into New York again, this 
time as ’cellist of the Alwin Schroeder 
Trio. His associates in it are Ethel 
Cave Cole, pianist, and Sylvain Noack, 
violinist. 

An audience, smaller than the merit 
of the organization deserved, heard a 
program which was made up of Bee- 
thoven’s D Major Trio, a Concerto in A 
by Rameau and Brahms’s Trio in C 
Minor, op. 101. 

Whether there is a place in the musi- 
cal life of New York for this organiza- 
tion cannot be said definitely. New York 
has thus far been able to support only 
one trio and that not too successfully. 
The ensemble of Mr. Schroeder’s organ- 
ization was not unworthy of praise, 
though there was rhythmic uncertainty 
in the Rameau Tambourin and a desire 
to hurry in the final movement of the 
Brahms. The mighty Brahms trio, one 
of his noblest compositions in the form, 
was on the whole handled with creditable 
results. Especially well done was the 
Presto non assai, in which Mrs. Cole 
succeeded in obtaining quite the right 


“half-light” effects in the shifting piano 
chords which play so important a part 
in. the movement. Mr. Schroeder is no 
longer the tower of strength that he 
was in the old Kneisel days and he did 
some rather scratchy playing in his pas- 
sages on the A string. But his fine 
musicianship atoned for this. In Mr. 
Noack, the second concertmaster of the 
Boston Orchestra, the acquaintance was 
made of a violinist of distinguished 
attainments. The organization will be 
heard again with pleasure. A.W.K 





MUSIC HELPS “‘SLOW”’ PUPILS 





Rhythm Found Better than ’Rithmetic 
in Chicago School 


Rhythm is better than ’rithmetic, ac- 
cording to the children of the subnormal 
rooms at the John Farren school, says 
the Chicago Tribune. Rhythm, in fact, 
is the most popular study which the sub- 
normal children have. 

The seventeen piece rhythm orchestra 
of the school is responsible for the pop- 
ularity of the rhythm classes. It is made 
up entirely of subnormal children except 
for the teacher, Theresa Boyle, who 
plays the piano. 

This is what constitutes the rhythm 
orchestra: Snare drum, bass drum, three 
triangles, kazoo, violin, four rubber 
balls, five clappers, and the piano. 

It is a mixed orchestra, boys and girls 
both taking part. The boys play the 
drums and triangles. Five girls are 
players, or wielders, of the clappers, and 
a girl is the kazoo artist. Two boys and 
two girls manage the rubber balls and 
a boy plays the violin. Among the pieces 
the orchestra plays are Mother Goose 
rhymes set to music. It practices daily 
when it is time for the rhythm class, 
and preparations are on foot for a con- 
cert for the mothers of the children. 
The players get some inspiration from 
the regular school orchestra. 





MACMILLEN’S TOLEDO RECITAL 





Violinist Offers Diversified Program— 
Miss Cheatham’s Success 


ToLeDO, O., Jan. 17.—Francis Mac- 
millen, violinist, gave a recital at the 
Auditorium Theater last evening before 
an audience that was appreciative to the 
fullest extent. Mr. Macmillen’s program 
covered a wide range of styles and emo- 
tions beginning with the opening move- 
ment of Tschaikowsky’s violin concerto 
and closing with the Andante and Finale 
of Mendelssohn’s concerto. His playing 
was received by several demands for en- 
cores. His accompanist was Vladimir 
Shaievitch. Two groups of piano pieces 
were contributed to the program by 
Marie Hertenstein, a young pianist of 
excellent equipment and pleasing per- 
sonality. 

A representative audience that com- 
pletely filled the Scott High School 
Auditorium greeted Kitty Cheatham on 
January 8 at her Toledo début. She 
gave a big and interesting program be- 
sides numerous responses to _ insistent 
calls for repetitions. The noted artist’s 
success at her first appearance here was 
instantaneous and she gave a program 
that will long be remembered. 

F. E. P. 





Kipling to Write Songs 


“Tipperary” 


Seeking for something better than 
“Tipperary” for the men in the British 
army to sing, an assemblage of musi- 
cians and others interested decided in 
London on January 10 to commission 
Rudyard Kipling to write new war songs 
for the troops. This announcement was 
made to the press by Sir Charles Vil- 
liers Stanford, the composer. Another 
London despatch, dated January 9, says 
that Cymric war songs, sung by a 
chorus of 40,000 Welsh warriors, are to 
rival “It’s. a Long Way to Tipperary” 
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on the field of battle. The message 
adds: “The Welsh recruits include some 
of the finest singers in the Welsh val- 
leys, men who have competed in scores 
of Eisteddfods. The soldiers’ rehearsals 
at Portheawl training camp partake of 
the character of first class concerts, 
which attract to the hall large numbers 
of residents and many visitors. Miss 
Gee of Denbigh, an ardent Welsh patriot, 
is distriblting a selection of Welsh war 
songs among the men, with the request 
that they be used and that there be less 
singing of ‘Tipperary.’ ” 





SOLOISTS WIN DISTINCTION 


Fresh Interest Imparted to Boston 


Repetition of “Messiah” 


BosTON, Jan. 2.—At the second of the 
Handel and Haydn Society’s perform- 
ances of “The Messiah,” which took 
place on Monday of last week in Sym- 
phony Hall, the soloists, who added fresh 
interest to the occasion were Mme. Eliza- 
beth Dodge-Derby, soprano; Mrs. Har- 
riet Sterling Hemenway, alto; George 
H. Boynton, tenor; Albert E. Brown, 
bass. For the second performance the 
hall was packed as it was for the first, 
and as it always is on these occasions. 

Mrs. Dodge-Derby is an_ excellent 
musician, and her vocal training has 
been sound. Mrs. Hemenway is well 
acquainted, apparently, with the tradi- 
tions of the music. Mr. Boynton, whose 
tenor voice has unusually good quality, 
interpreted with intelligence as well as 
feeling. Sentiment did not degenerate 
into sentimentality, and there was the 
necessary dignity of style. Mr. Brown’s 
voice has the depth and the sonority, as 
the singer has the virtuosity requisite 
for quick and florid passages as well as 
those which demand breadth and power. 
The chorus, under Conductor Mollen- 
hauer’s baton, again distinguished itself. 


JOINT PITTSBURGH RECITAL 





Huge Throng for Gluck and Zimbalist in 
Heyn Concert Series 


PITTSBURGH, PA., Jan. 11.—The third 
of the Heyn recital series at Carnegie 
Music Hall last Friday night was at- 
tended by another crowd of record-break- 
ing proportions. The soloists were Alma 
Gluck, soprano, and Efrem Zimbalist, 
violinist, the artists having arrived one 
or two days ahead of time and being 
therefore in splendid trim. It was a 


most delightful entertainment, Mme. 
Gluck singing in a most forceful and 
pleasing manner and with all of her old- 
time charm. Her songs included the 
aria, “Depuis le jour” from “Louise,” 
Schumann’s “Der Sandmann” and a 
series of folk songs. Mr. Zimbalist gave 
Handel’s E Major Sonata, the “Faust 
Fantasie,” an arrangement of Dvorak’s 
“Humoresque” and others. The songs 
with violin obbligato proved to be very 
popular. Wilhelm Spoor, for Mme. 
Gluck, and Sam Chotzinoff, for the vio- 
linist, were most acceptable accompan- 
ists. Zimbalist again proved himself one 
of the greatest artists on the concert 
stage, and the same is true of Mme. 
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N album that should engage the in- 
terest of organists throughout the 
country is “Thirty Offertories,” edited 
by James H. Rogers.* In it have been 
gathered under one cover a list of pieces 
which every enterprising organist would 
do well to have in his library. 

Mr. Rogers states in his preface that 
offertories should be “of a quiet, con- 
templative character” and that the or- 
ganist by playing them with variety of 
tone and_ well-contrasted dynamics 
should make the “organ a vital and in- 
tegral part of the service as a solo in- 
strument.” 

Among the classic masters included 
we find excellent transcriptions by Mr. 
Rogers of the popular Beethoven Minuet 


in G, Brahms’s “Sapphic Ode,” an Air 
from. Gluck’s “Orfeo,” Rheinberger’s 
“Canzonetta” in A Flat, Schumann’s 


Melody in G Minor, Op. 20, a portion of 
the slow movement of Tschaikowsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and his “Song With- 
out Words,” op. 2, No. 3; Wagner’s 
“Cradle Song” and “Traume.” Of 
moderns we have Debussy’s “Romance,” 


finely transcribed by Mr. Rogers ; Du- 
bois’s “Andantino-Reverie,” two pieces 
by Faulkes, the Andante from 


Maquaire’s First Symphony, Massenet’s 
popular “Elegie,” Richard Strauss’s 
“Traumerei,” a “Pastorale” in G, by 
Paul Wachs, and Melody in A Flat, by 
Sigismond Stojowski, 
* * 
ARTINUS SIEVEKING 
excellent piano versions of the 
popular Gavotte in E Major’ from 
Bach’s Sixth Sonata for solo violin and 
the same master’s Chaconne. Mr. Sieve- 
king has made the Gavotte arrange- 
ment so that it is extremely playable.+ 
In his Chaconne transcription, Mr. 
Sieveking has avoided unnecessary com- 
plexity and has treated reverently the 
great masterpiece which Bach felt for 
the violin unaccompanied. Perhaps the 
transcription is not as colossal as that 
of Ferruccio Busoni; yet it has many 
admirable features and will be liked by 
hundreds of pianists to whom the Busoni 
version must, by reason of its taxing 
technical obstacles, remain a closed book. 
An original piano composition by M. 


has made 


Sieveking, called “Souffrance,” also ap- 
pears. It is a pleasing piece, slightly 

*°*THIRTY OFFERTORIES.”’ For the Organ. 
Edited by James H. Rogers. Published by the 
Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. Price 
$2.00. 

7“GAVOTTE” and “CHACONNE,” by Johann 
Sebastian Bach. Transcribed for the Piano 
by Martinus Sieveking. Prices M. 1.50 and 
3 each respectively. “SourFRANCE.”’ For the 
Piano. By Martinus’ Sieveking. Price 
M. 1.80. Published by Albert Stahl, Berlin. 
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French in coloring, well conceived for 
the instrument. 
s 2 & 


HERE has been considerable interest 
shown in Scottish folk-songs in 
America this year, owing to the efforts 
of Hamish MacKay, a Scottish baritone, 
to present these wonderful treasures of 
the race in concert. Mr. MacKay is 
aided in his commendable purpose by 
having at his disposal some of the finest 
folk-song settings that any nation can 
boast. 

The folk-song in its original form is 
crude and can hardly be presented to 
modern concert audiences with success. 
It has remained then for musicians, 
versed in the lore of their land, as well 
as equipped with the technical side, to 
find harmonic backgrounds for these 
tunes. The Scottish folk-tunes have 
been set as finely as any that the present 
reviewer has discovered. 

There are six albums of “Selected 
Songs of Scotland” issued by R. W. 
Pentland in Edinburgh—a collection of 
gems, many of them of the first water.t 
The accompaniments for the piano have 
been made by Charles MacPherson, sub- 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and 
they are of a quality that entitles Mr. 
MacPherson to serious consideration. 
He has harmonized these songs as only 
a Scotsman can, and has avoided the 
sugary sentimental dress which so many 
composers have supplied for Scottish 
melodies. To prove this it is only neces- 
sary to examine his accompaniment to 
“Annie Laurie.” This will furnish a suf- 
ficient shock by its unconventionality to 
carry the conviction that Mr. MacPher- 
son is engaged in an important work in 
writing these folk-song accompaniments. 

The songs, twelve in each album, are 
too numerous to list. There are no un- 
attractive ones among them. They are 
all distinctive and their harmonic garb 
is sufficiently subtle to interest even 
those blasé persons who have long since 
relegated Beethoven and the other cias- 
sicists to the ash-heap. Particularly 
notable, however, are “Twa _ Bonnie 
Maidens,” in the first album; “Wha’ll be 
King but Charlie?” and “My Heart is 
sair for somebody,” in the second; “Saw 
Ye Johnnie comin’?” and “Oh wert thou 
in the cauld blast,” in the third; “The 
Piper o’ Dundee” and “Ae fond kiss, and 
then we sever,” in the fourth; “Merry 
may the Keel row,” “The braes aboon 
Bonaw” and “The Blue Bells of Scot- 
land,” in the fifth, and the final album, 
“The wee, wee German Lairdie” and 
“Tika blade o’ grass.” 

+ * * 
ORDON BALCH NEVIN, the gifted 
son of George B. Nevin, the Easton 
composer, has written a pretty little 
organ piece in “A Moonlight Serenade,” 
SCOTLAND.” For a 
Accompaniment by 


Published by R. W. 
In Six Albums. Price 


t“SELECTED SONGS OF 
Solo Voice with Piano 
Charles MacPherson. 
Pentland, Edinburgh. 
One Shilling each net. 


published by the Theodore Presser Co., 
Philadelphia.t{ It is purely lyrical in 
style and quite conventional. Yet it 
makes no pretence at being anything 
more than what it is and must be ac- 
cepted in that light. Mr. Nevin should 
give his attention to composing real 
organ music—such little recital pieces 
as this one cannot, unfortunately, be 
classified as such, for it would seem that 
he has the ability to do serious work. 
A dignified organ concert overture or a 
theme with variations from his _ pen 
would be most welcome. 


* *K * 


W. THOMPSON & CO., the Boston 

e publisher, issues a short cantata 
for chorus of men’s voices, with solo 
parts for tenor and baritone and piano 
(or orchestra) accompaniment, by Fred- 
erick W. Wodell, a setting of Joseph 
Rodman Drake’s “The American Flag.”’|| 
Mr. Wodell has not achieved a very 
notable work, for his music is matter- 
of-fact in its general outlines and lacks 
distinction. It is, however, straightfor- 
ward and easy to sing and should be 
popular with organizations that do not 
possess the technic to learn difficult 


modern music. 
* 4 * 


W* have come to know J. Frank 
Frysinger as the composer of 
melodious organ pieces in recent years. 
He has given us many acceptable short 
compositions, few of them distinguished, 
the majority of them worthy of a place 
on a not too serious recital program. 
Mr. Frysinger has now brought out a 


For the Or- 


tt‘‘A MOONLIGHT SERENADE.” 
Published by 


Nevin. 


gan. By Gordon Balch 
the Theodore Presser Company, Philadelphia. 
Price 50 cents. 

“THE AMERICAN’ FLAG.” Cantata for 
Chorus of Men’s Voices, Tenor and Baritone 
Soli, and Piano (or Orchestra) Accompani- 
ment. By Frederick W. Wodell. Published 
by C. W. Thompson & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Prices 50 cents. 


new piece called “Song of Joy’§ for the 
organ, which is the most vapid, inane 
and commonplace music for the organ— 
the organ of all instruments!—that we 
have seen in years. Melodically it is 
wretched and its harmonies are those of 
the kindergarten variety. It might pos- 
sibly be reckoned good moving-picture 
music. 
st 
WO well known compositions that 
will be welcomed in the new edi- 
tion given them by the Oliver Ditson 
Company are the G Minor Rhapsody of 
Brahms and an arrangement for four 
hands of Eduard Schitt’s “A la bien 
Aimée.”’** 

The Brahms Rhapsody, one of his 
most notable works for piano, is finely 
edited by Rafael Joseffy, an authority 
on this music. In transcribing the pop- 
ular Schiitt number the arranger, whose 
name is not given, has shown much taste, 
and the composition will doubtless be as 
much admired in this form as in its 
original solo edition. A. W. K. 


EVERAL recent additions to the 
series known as the “Ditson Edi- 
tion” are some of the most popular com- 
positions of Grieg, edited by Bertha 
Feiring Tapper.t{ The latter has done 
her work efficiently and the volumes are 
attractively printed. The widely known 
E Minor Sonata appears in the collec- 
tion and Mrs. Tapper’s admirable treat- 
ment of this composition will be wel- 


comed by lovers of Grieg’s music. The 
“Peer Gynt” Suite is included along 
with two books of the “Lyrische Stiicke,” 
i 12 and Op. 43. B. R. 

q“SonG or Joy.” For the Organ. By J 
Frank Frysinger. Published by the Theo 
dore Presser Co., Philadelphia. Price 60 
cents. 

***“RHAPSODY IN G MINOR.’ For the 
Piano. By Johannes Brahms, op. 79, No. 2 
Edited by Rafael Joseffy. Price 75 cents 


For Piano Four Hands. 
Price $1.00. Published 
Company, Boston, 


“A LA BIEN AIMEES.,” 
By Eduard Schiitt. 
by the Oliver Ditson 
Mass. 

tiFirst “PEER GYNT”’ SONATA IN FE 
MINOR, Six LYRIC PIECES, op. 43; EIGHT 
LYRIC PIECES, op. 12. By Edward Grieg 
Edited by Bertha Feiring Tapper. Published 
by the Oliver Ditson Company, Boston, Mass. 
“Ditson Edition,’’ Nos. 183, 184, 188 and 189 
Prices, 75 cents, $1.00, 75 cents and 50 cents 
each respectively. 
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DAVID BISPHAM PLEADS FOR 
MORE MUSIC INOUR SCHOOLS 





Celebrated Baritone Contends That Humanizing Influence of Song 
Entitles It to a Much Wider Recognition Also in Homes and 
Colleges—His Remarkably Successful Season as a Recital Giver 


T is remarkable how David Bispham 
not only keeps the esteem of the public, 
but how it has grown into an affection 
that is particularly dear to the heart of 
any artist. 

Mr. Bispham has a growing belief in 
the universality of music, and partic- 
ularly of song, which is such a personal 
thing that it brings a singer closer to 
his fellows than instrumental music pos- 


sibly can. He declares: “Music is a 
fundamental thing in human nature, and 
that it should be taught sensibly in all 
homes and in all schools and colleges; 
not that everybody should be made a 
professional performer—heaven forbid! 
But that the people at large should be 
brought up with this beautiful thing, 
and know about it and its makers and 
executants, and be able to sing and play 
for themselves in an intelligent man- 
ner. In this way—if educators could 
but realize it—great good would result 
to the world, as great, if not greater, 
than by the study of many things which 
are in the list of requirements for every 
person who is educated at all. Music 
is a necessity, and should be so con- 
sidered from a scientific standpoint. 

“The time has happily passed when 
to enjoy music was looked upon askance 
by the religiously minded. The study 
of music should be undertaken as care- 
fully as that of literature, science, his- 
tory, art or languages. Singing espe- 
cially, and the correct use of our own 
English language in speech and song, 
should be insisted upon in all schools, 
from the primary grades, public and 
private, to high schools and colleges.” 

Mr. Bispham, in the short remarks to 
his audiences with which he invariably 
opens his recitals, does not hesitate to 
promulgate this doctrine, and his rub- 
bing in of the idea is taking hold of 
people everywhere. 


Mr. Bispham’s season has so far been 
a most successful one of about forty ap- 
pearances already, in thirty places, 
among which there have been immediate 
re-engagements; ten of his engagements 
were under the auspices of the music 
departments of educational institutions, 





—Photo by Aimé Dupont 


David the Distinguished 


Bispham, 
American Baritone 


such as Yale, Columbia and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, and yet Mr. 
Bispham finds that the boards of gov- 
ernors of too many schools and colleges 
are not yet awake to the supreme value 
of music when sensibly and scientifically 
taught. 


Mr. Bispham’s appearances in his na- 
tive Philadelphia this season have num- 
bered four, and his seventh annual con- 
cert at the Harvard Club on Sunday, 
January 17, brings the total of his ap- 
pearances in Greater New York to ten. 
On this occasion the program was en- 
tirely devoted to the songs of American 
composers. 





CORDELIA LEE’S RECITAL 





Little Theater Setting for Violinst’s New 
York Appearance 


An audience of commendable size heard 
the reappearance of Cordelia Lee, the 
American violinist, at the Little Theater, 
New York, on Thursday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 7. She presented the following pro- 
gram: 

Vitali, Chaconne; Lalo, “Symphonie Espag- 
nole,’ Kreisler, “Caprice Viennois,” ‘Tam- 
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bourin Chinois” ; 
and 24. 


Paganini, Caprices, No. 20 

Miss Lee undoubtedly possesses talent 
for the violin, and what is more, she has 
given considerable time to its study under 
so eminent a master as Leopold von 
Auer; unfortunately her performances 
show that she has not the serious musi- 
cal qualities which must accompany na- 
tive talent. Her Lalo performance was 
not lacking in dash and verve, but in- 
cisive rhythmic feeling and a _ perfect 
attack were missing. 

We have heard Mr. Kreisler play his 
pieces and we are willing to accept the 
interpretation he gives them as authentic. 
Miss Lee would act wisely in accepting 
it, also. By so doing she will dismiss the 
sentimental manner of playing the dou- 
ble-stopping in the “Caprice Viennois,” 
which she now affects. In the Paganini 
caprices she displayed considerable pyro- 
technical ability. 


Coenraad v. Bos played the piano ac- 
companiments well, but not with the 
finish which he displays in lieder. 

A. W. K. 


Brooklyn Apollo’s Vesper Service 


The annual vesper service of the 
Brooklyn Apollo Club brought nearly 
3,000 persons to the Central Congrega- 
tional Church on January 3. The an- 
cient folksong of the Netherlands, 


“Prayer of Thanksgiving,” again made 
a strong appeal. “Hail, Hail Glorious 
Morn,” an ‘old Bohemian Christmas 
Song; “Trust in the Lord,” “Holy 
Night” and “Great Is Jehovah, the Lord” 
were all sung in an inspiring manner by 
the big chorus. While the club and con- 
gregation joined in “Great God, We 
Sing That Mighty Hand,” a collection 
was taken for the Red-Cross Y 3 » 


ORNSTEIN RECITAL NOVELTIES 








Four Programs in New York to Contain 
Many New Works 


What promises to be one of the most 
unique series of recitals ever given in 
New York will be undertaken by Leo 
Ornstein, the young pianist and com- 
poser, at the Bandbox Theater, on Tues- 
day afternoons, January 26 and Febru- 
ary 16 and Sunday evenings, February 7 
and 28. 

Mr. Ornstein, whose compositions made 
a sensation in Paris and London, will 
play his “Improvisata,” “Impressions de 
la Tamise” and “Wild Men’s Dance,” at 
the first recital, his “Dwarf Suite” at 
the second, his “Three Burlesques,” 
“Three Preludes” and “Three Moods” at 
the third, and his “Deux Impressions de 
Notre-Dame” and “Two Shadow Pieces” 
at the last concert. Of especial interest 
will be the first public performance in 
New York by any pianist of Ravel’s 
Sonatine and “Gaspard de la Nuit’ 
(complete), Schénberg’s Three Piano 
Pieces, op. 11, and Six Short Piano 
Pieces, op. 19, Cyril Scott’s “Impressions 
from the Jungle Book,” Viteslavy Novak’s 
“Pan,” op. 43, Erich Korngold’s Sonata 
in D Minor, Vincent d’Indy’s Sonata, op. 
63, Gabriel Grovlez’s “Three Impressions 
of London,” Scriabine’s Four Preludes 
and Sonata, op. 23. There are also works 
of Debussy, Albeniz and Franck on the 
programs. 


GANZ’S RECITAL IN OMAHA 





Pianist Wins Marked Approval in Miss 
Hopper’s Concert Course 


OMAHA, NEBs., Jan. 8.—Rudolph Ganz, 
presented yesterday evening by Evelyn 
Hopper, drew a goodly audience of appre- 
ciative music lovers, who were held with 
increasing enthusiasm through a long 
program. Beginning with a Chaconne 
by Bach-Busoni and continuing through 
the Haydn D Major Sonata (which in the 
writer’s opinion was quite the most de- 
lightful thing of the evening; and the 
opus 57 of Beethoven, the program was 
given a ballast of heavy compositions 
sufficient to satisfy the most exacting 
classicist. 

All were delivered with faultless pian- 
ism and intellectual interpretation. A 
Chopin group and one mostly of modern 
novelties, including two _ fascinating 
things of his own, “Etude Caprice” and 
“Fileuse Pensive,” and ending with the 
Liszt ‘“Rakoczy” March, brilliantly 
given, concluded the program, to which 
were added a couple of encores. There 
are apparently no stumbling blocks in the 
technical path of Mr. Ganz, while it is 
rare indeed to hear such pure beauty of 
tone or such tremendous fortissimo as he 
achieves. E. L. W. 


Appreciation from Wheeling 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


Enclosed find check for renewal of my 
subscription to MUSICAL AMERICA. 

A year of it convinced me that I could 
not do without it. I don’t see how people 
can discuss musical matters intelligently 
without the assistance of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA. 

With the compliments of the season, 
very truly yours, 

EDGAR R. MCGREGOR. 

Wheeling, W. Va., Jan. 4, 1915. 
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BIG RECITAL AUDIENCES 
RULE IN PITTSBURGH 


Growth in Musical Taste Traced by 
Many to Talking Machine—Kreis- 
ler-Van Endert Recital 


PITTSBURGH, Jan. 18.—All musical 
Pittsburghers agree that the residents 
of the Steel City have at last awakened 
to the appreciation of good music, and 
those who profess to know say that the 
talking machine has done much to bring 
it about. Every recital given this season 


by those managing the Heyn and Ellis 
series of concerts has packed the Car- 
negie Music Hall and hundreds have 
been turned away. In fact the house 
was sold out for Fritz Kreisler, violin- 
ist, and Mme. Elizabeth van Endert, 
lyric soprano, two or three days before 
their concert of last Tuesday night. 

It is claimed that the taste for cham- 
ber recitals and particularly for the 
work of great artists can be traced to 
the growing popularity of the phorno- 
graph. Having heard the best in what 
has been termed “canned music” the de- 
sire is created to hear and see the per- 
formers in real life. So that instead of 
proving a hindrance to the artists, the 
talking machine has actually helped 
them. Moreover, the record-breaking 
crowds at Carnegie Music Hall this sea- 
son have been attracted despite prices 
ranging up to $2.50 a seat. 

_Kreisler was given a wonderful ova- 
tion here, starting as soon as he first 
came limping on the stage. He was 
presented with a laurel wreath from the 
Volksblatt and Freiheits-Freund of 
Pittsburgh, bearing the German colors 
and two stanzas of poetic tribute. 

The violinist played with wonderful 
charm in a characteristic program. Mme. 
van Endert shared honors with him. Her 
numbers included Agatha’s aria from 
“Der Freischiitz,” “Autumn” by Rogers, 
the “Leagues and the Wind” by Leoni, 
and numerous others. Carl Lamson ac- 
companied worthily. The concert was 
the third of the Ellis series. E.C.S. 





A few weeks before Carl Goldmark 
died he was distinguished by being 
elected honorary member of the Imperia 
Royal Conservatory of Music in Vienna, 
and three performances of his “Cricket 
on the Hearth” were given in his honor 
in the theater of the conservatory, under 
the direction of Conductor Franz Schalk. 
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SOME GOLDMARK REMINISCENCES 








Playing His Violin and Piano Suite in His Native Town of 
Keszthely—The Jewish Element in His Music 


By HELEN WARE 
[Violinist and Specialist in Hungarian Music] 








NE by one they go, the old masters of 
the Hungarian school. Popper, 
most jovial of artists, is followed by his 
countryman, Goldmark. Both lived to 
see the results of their splendid work, 
both returned to their beloved country to 
rest in peace on their laurels, as if living 
up to the last letter of: “Extra Hun- 
gariam non vita est.” 

On afterthought, to be sure, Goldmark 
did not do much “resting.” Ever young 
in spirit, like Popper who departed be- 
fore him, melody flowed from his soul to 
his last days. 

During my last tour in Hungary, Gold- 
mark lived down in Abbazia, on the 
shores of the Adriatic, where he worked 
industriously many hours day after day. 
After his day’s work was over he would 
strike out for a brisk walk and, with 
bared head, erect and sprightly, would 
kick up the white sand on the beach. 

I cannot avoid continually mentioning 
Popper’s name in connection with Gold- 
mark, for both were artists of majestic 
appearance and culture, with oceans of 
sunshine radiating from their souls, bril- 
liant in conversation and witty—so witty 
indeed that on several occasions Popper 
was taken for a professional comedian by 
those who did not know him through his 
fame as the greatest ’cellist of his time. 
The bubbling humor, satire and philo- 
sophic moods of the cultured Jew seem to 
have reached a climax in these two 
artists. 


The Jewish Spirit 


Though Goldmark was born in a part 
of Hungary which is inhabited by the 
poorest of the Magyars, yet it seems that 
in his musical creations his Jewish spirit 
became the dominating power. Not only 
in his operatic and orchestral works do 
we find the effects of this influence, but 
even in his Violin and Piano Suite the 
Andante movement is characteristically 
Hebrew in its expressiveness as well as 
form. 

One of Goldmark’s great Hungarian 
admirers explained this to me very con- 
vincingly. According to his theory Gold- 
mark was so greatly impressed with the 
wonderful melodic qualities of the pure 
Hebrew music as drilled into him by his 
father, the Cantor of Keszthely, that the 
lessons of his boyhood grew into a life 
work—a dearly cherished ambition to 
give the Hebrew influence in musical art 
a high and dignified position. 

Unfortunately the average American 
musican cannot form the faintest idea of 
the valuable lessons that Goldmark re- 
ceived in his early training in the Syna- 
gogue’s musical literature. 

The Reformed Jewish Church has sadly 
neglected an art sponsored by most of the 
great Jewish composers of the past. In- 
deed, one would search in vain for finer 
chorus work than that sung in the Pass- 
over celebration in Halevy’s opera, “The 
Jewess.” The musical settings for Cantor 
and Chorus formed the most important 
part of the holiday services in the Hun- 
garian Jewish synagogue. “Kol Nidrei” 
(arranged by Max Bruch) is but one of 
the numerous masterpieces that one 
hears during the important services. 

I have mentioned all of this so as to 


bring forth clearly whence Goldmark 
drew his inspiration for the wonderful 
Oriental colorings that we find in such 
abundance in his works. 

During the last Summer I spent in 
Hungary I roamed all over the pic- 
turesque country surrounding the famous 
“Balaton Lake” (theme of many_.a beau- 
tiful Hungarian folksong, vide, Hubay 
Poems). These were the scenes of Gold- 
mark’s boyhood. Let me confess that at 
the time I was not aware of the fact that 
one of Hungary’s greatest musicians 
started his career in the quaint little city 
of Keszthely; but this fact was impressed 
upon me indelibly during the following 
Winter when, among my numerous en- 
gagements in Hungary, we went to 
Keszthely. 


A Concert in His Home Town 


On our arrival at the concert hall my 
accompanist discovered that for our open- 
ing number, the Goldmark Suite, he had 
brought only the piano score, forgetting 
to include my violin part. The local man- 
ager was summoned, and after many 
apologies to the audience announced the 
change of program. Back of the stage I 
heard murmurs of dissatisfaction. The 
mishap grieved me, for it was a most un- 
happy beginning for my début there. I 
inquired of the manager why they were 
discontented with the substitution of a 
Beethoven sonata for Goldmark, and he 
flashed back with characteristic Hun- 
garian temperament: “Because Gold- 
mark was born here!” 

But I did not dare risk playing the 
Suite from memory, especially after hear- 
ing such news. Never before or since 
have I faced an audience with such 
anxiety to please, and I was happy when 
they showed their appreciation. 

However, my joy was premature, for 
when I went out to play my last encore 
a gray-haired man _ stood up in the 
audience and informed me that the music 
lovers of Keszthely would consider it a 
slight to their city if I did not play the 
Suite. The suspense of the moment fol- 
lowing was cruel. Then, as if by com- 
mand, about twelve or fifteen young men 
offered to bring their copies. 

It was a glorious opportunity to inter- 
pret the message of Goldmark to some 
of his old-time playmates, to awaken in 
their memories the days when little 
“Karoly” (Carl) played his pranks and 
received his liberal “lickings,” as told at 
the banquet table after the concert. 

Keszthely has lost one of its dearest 
and greatest sons, but as long as the 
waves of the Balaton wash its shores they 
will sing the praises of one who made the 
world more beautiful with his heavenly 
messages of melody. 





Wouldn’t Care to Be Without It 


To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I enclose postoffice order. Send me 
some copies of your issue of December 
26. I wish to distribute them among 
my friends who have been claiming that 
everything in the musical line was dead 
in Berlin and Germany generally. I 
enjoy your paper very much and would 
not care to be without it. This is my 
fourth year as a subscriber. 

H. C. WALKER. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Jan. 9, 1915. 
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Danger of Incompetent Teachers 
In Early Stages of Piano Study 





Mark Hambourg Says Parents 
Should Consider Carefully the 
Guidance of the Young Musi- 
cal Mind—His Views on Tech- 
nic and Practice 


OUNDS of virile, masterly piano play- 
ing were heard as I was ushered 
into the apartments of Mark Hambourg, 
the famous Russian pianist, at the Well- 
ington Hotel. Our last meeting had been 
in Berlin—Berlin in its wonted atmos- 
phere of peaceful serenity. Since then 
conditions had changed, as though by 
demoniac influences. The universal 
catastrophe had also deeply affected Mr. 
Hambourg’s plans, as he was booked for 
numerous appearances in Germany, Aus- 
tria, France and England. 

The artist appeared to have retained, 
outwardly at least, his good spirits, so I 
ventured to question him with regard to 
his views on piano study. 

“One of the first problems confronting 
the piano student is that of ‘method, 
observed Mr. Hambourg. “There are 
many so-called ‘methods’ of teaching the 
pianoforte, whereas there is, in reality, 
but one method—rationality. Therefore 
I recognize but one, and that is: sim- 
plicity, i.e., the mastering of each single 
problem as it arises in the easiest and 
most natural way. This means the 
avoidance of self-consciousness, of ten- 
sity—which includes twisting up ones 
face—and pose. The student should as- 
sume the same natural attitude at the 
piano as when seating himself at a table: 
without protruding his elbows or holding 
his wrists either too high or too low. 

“Much misunderstanding exists as to 
the nature and meaning of technic. This 
term, in my belief, embraces everything 
—tone, dynamics, accentuations, temp, 
phrasing; indeed everything which goes 
to make up style—and is rather a prod- 
uct of the mind than of the hands. That 
which is not carefully thought out and 
weighed mentally never becomes a part 
of ourselves. We can not, until then, 
realize its true significance. 


Repetitions in Practice 


“T do not believe in the too frequent 
repetition of any particular passage. 
After a few repetitions of the same tones 
the mind becomes unreceptive—incapable 
of receiving the true impression. In my 
own work I have struck upon a simple 
device to overcome this laxity. As soon 
as the ears become numbed or irrespon- 
sive to the finer tonal qualities, I cease 
practice entirely for a minute or two 
until the reaction, which can usually be 
noted by a sort of ‘buzzing sensation, 
sets in. The mind must be given an op- 
portunity to assert itself, in daily prac- 
tice as well as in public playing. 

“It is therefore of the utmost impor- 
tance that a child receive the very best 
tuition from the start, that it may ac- 
quire through a master’s aid right habits 
of thinking in the initial stages of study. 





the 


Mark Hambourg, 
Who Is Making His Headquarters in 
New York This Season 


Noted Pianist, 


More harm is done to youthful talent 
through the generally accepted practice 
of considering any mediocre teacher good 
enough for the first lessons than any- 
thing else. It is not the guileless absorp- 
tion of a prescribed curriculum ‘be- 
tween nine and ten a.m.’ in slip-shod 
fashion which serves the child’s interests, 
but the proper guidance of the young 
musical mind. This point should not be 
lost sight of by parents. 

“The number of hours to be devoted 
to daily practice is largely a matter of 
individuality. I do not believe in spend- 
ing ten hours at the piano, nor do I 
recommend too little practice. I always 
regard with suspicion the artist who pro- 
fesses that he does not practice. One is 
inclined to wonder how faithfully this 
cult is followed out in the privacy of his 
apartment. Consistency is the chief fac- 
tor in this, as in other professions. The 
ordinary student in a normal state of 
health may safely put in two hours’ work 
at the piano in the morning and two in 
the afternoon without causing any strain 
on his physical condition or entailing the 
services of a nerve specialist.” 

Mr. Hambourg is playing in Eastern 
cities this season, returning every few 
days to New York, where he has accepted 
a limited number of talented pupils. He 
is considering a continental tour for 
1915-16. HERBERT EIKENBERRY. 


Damrosch Orchestra in Dayton 


DAYTON, Ohio, Jan. 14.—Walter Dam- 
rosch and the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra appeared here last_night before 
a brilliant audience at the Victoria The- 
ater, and gave music-lovers of Dayton 
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one of the finest programs ever offered 
here. The orchestra played the Oberon 
Overture, Mendelssohn’s Italian Sym- 
phony and three English folk pieces by 
Grainger. The soloists were Mr. Saslav- 
sky and Ethel Leginska. Mr. Saslavsky 
charmed the audience by his exquisite 
playing of the Tschaikowsky “Serenade 
Mélancholique,” and responded to an en- 
core by playing the “Traume” of Wag- 
ner. Miss Leginska created a veritable 
sensation by her marvelous playing of 
the Hungarian Fantasy by Liszt, and her 
wonderful playing swept the audience off 
its feet. She was compelled to play an 
encore. “SCHERZO.” 





JULIA CULP’S DEFERRED 
CINCINNATI APPEARANCE 


Singer Reveals Her Flawless Art Before 
Club Audience—New Chorus 
Gives Initial Program 





CINCINNATI, Jan. 16.—Julia Culp, who 
had postponed her annual visit to Cin- 
cinnati several times, finally appeared on 
Monday in recital before the Matinée 
Music Club. This club, Mrs. Mary Davis 
Hahn, president, was represented by 
every one of its 600 members. Mme. 


Culp never sang better in Cincinnati. 
She was in excellent voice and her flaw- 
less art shone to perfection. 

A group of Brahms’ songs, “Vor dem 
Fenster,” “Nachtigall” “Schwalbe Sag 
mir an” and “Minnelied,” were incompar- 
able in the tenderness, depth and 
humor of their interpretation. Equally 
effective was a Hugo Wolf group, “Ver- 
borgenheit,” “In den Schatten meiner 
Locken,” “Mausfailenspriichlein” and “Er 
Ist’s.” Two groups of modern songs by 
John Alden Carpenter and James Rogers 
Thurlow Lieurance, and a Dutch song, 
sung in Dutch, by S. de Lange, though 
interesting, did not give her magnificent 
art the same opportunity. Coenraad v. 
Bos, as usual, played a perfect accom- 
paniment and at the same time proved 
himself a soloist of conspicuous ability 
in the Mozart Sonata in C Major. 

The Club Choral, a recently organized 
chorus from the department of music of 
the Woman’s Club, presented its first 
program of the season Friday afternoon 
at.the club. The chorus was conducted 
by Louis Ehrgott and more than justified 
its organization by its finished work. 
Assisting the chorus were Mrs. An- 
toinette Humphreys, Mrs. Henry Winett, 
Mrs. Olinda V. Mosher and Mrs. Susan 
D. Bohlmann. 

The MacDowell Club had one of the 
most delightful meetings of its short 
career aé an informal smoker Thursday 
evening when the early part of the meet- 
ing was devoted to four short talks on 
music, poetry, art and the drama as 
creative arts, given respectively by Ed- 
gar Stillman Kelley, the eminent com- 
poser; Maria McVeigh, the dean of wo- 
men and professor of poetry at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati; Henry Meakin, 
widely known landscape painter, and 
Lewis Hillhouse, dramatic critic of the 
Cincinnati Times Star. As E. O 


MME. CULP IN COLUMBUS 


High Praise for “Lieder” Singer— 
Municipal Organ Recital 





CoLuMBUsS, O., Jan. 18.—It has been a 
long time since Columbus concertgoers 
have so warmly praised a song recital 
as they praised that one given by Julia 
Culp last Tuesday evening in Memorial 
Hall. 

The singer was in excellent form, her 
program one of unalloyed delight. From 
the most critical of Columbus musicians 
and music lovers came volumes of super- 
latives, commending not only the sing- 
er’s tones, which were declared to be “a 
string of pearls,” but the exceeding in- 
terest of her program, and her rarely 
beautiful interpretations. 

Mr. Bos came in for sincere apprecia- 
tion of his playing of Mozart’s C Major 
Sonata. The Culp-Bos concert was one 
of the Women’s Music Club course. 

The eighth municipal organ recital 
was given Sunday afternoon in Memorial 
Hall. The organist was Nora F. Wil- 
son, the assisting artists being Ruth 
Drinkworth, soprano, and Carlisle Mof- 
fitt, baritone. An audience of twelve 
hundred was present to hear a very in- 
teresting program. Miss Wilson has 
been one of the sterling musicians of 
Columbus for many years. 


ELLA May SMITH. 


NEWARK ORCHESTRA 
PROVES ITS WORTH 


Mildred Potter Highly Success- 
ful Soloist—Youthful Violinist 
Also Scores 


NEwaAkK, N. J., Jan. 19.—The first reg- 
ular subscription concert of the Newark 
Symphony Orchestra was given last eve- 
ning in Wallace Hall. A large and rep- 
resentative audience almost completely 
filled the hall despite the weather. The 
orchestra, which is under the direction 
of Louis Ehrke, a musician of high ideals 
and attainments, consists of fifty-two 
members, some being amateur players 
who are well equipped technically. 

The program included the Seventh 
Symphony of Beethoven; the “Entrance 
of the Gods Into Walhalla” from “Das 
Kheingold,” Wagner, and the “Dance of 
the Sylphs,” “Tanz der Irrlichter” and 
“Hungarian March” from Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust.” The orchestra 
also played the accompaniments to the 
aria from “Samson et Dalila,” which was 
sung by Mildred Potter, contralto, and 
assisted also in the Bruch G Minor Violin 
Concerto, played by Arthur Walsh, a 
talented young violinist. 

In addition to the aria, Miss Potter 
sang also Schubert’s magnificent “Dem 
Unendlichen,” Strauss’s “Stiindchen” and 
Coleridge-Taylor’s “Life and Death.” 
Her pure contralto, with its organ-like 
quality, was employed in a manner that 
caused the audience to manifest its pleas- 
ure in no uncertain manner. Miss Potter 
was recalled repeatedly after each ap- 
pearance and added additional numbers. 

Arthur Walsh, who is a pupil of Louis 
Ehrke, displayed a_ technical efficiency 
and mental grasp of the Bruch Concerto 
which aroused considerable interest as to 
his future career. The accompaniments 
to the aria and the concerto were care- 
fully conducted by Mr. Ehrke, who held 
his forces well in hand. Probably the 
best work of the orchestra was done in 
the symphony, in which some really ex- 
cellert results were obtained. Newark 
at last has realized its hope of hearing 
regularly a first-class orchestra made up 
of Newark musicians. The musicians 
have always been there, but the means 
of assembling them has hitherto been 
lacking. This difficulty the Newark 
Symphony Society seems to have over- 
come, 

The account of this concert would not 
be complete without mention of the effi- 
cient plano accompaniments to Miss Pot- 
ter’s songs and to Mr. Walsh’s additional 
number, played by Alexander Berne, who 
at the last moment repluced the regular 
accompanist. S. W. 





DISCUSSION OF FOLK SONG 


Ohio University Auditors Hear 
Lecture of Interesting Series 


ATHENS, O., Jan. 19.—The first in a 
series of illustrated musical lectures, 
given at the College of Music of Ohio 
University by Director Alexander S. 
Thompson, occurred on January 14. Its 
topic was “The Influence of the Folk 
Song in Russian Music” and an interest- 
ed audience followed Dr. Thompson’s ex- 
position of this fascinating theme. Typ- 
ical illustrations were interspersed, the 
assisting soloists being Helen McKay, 
Helen Falloon and Helen Lott. 

Four lectures will compose this en- 
gaging series and next year a similar 
number is to be presented dealing entire- 
ly with American music. 


First 


Detroit Hears Damrosch Orchestra 


DETROIT, Jan. 17.—The third concert 
of the season under the direction of the 
Detroit Orchestral Association was 
given last evening by the New York 
Symphony Orchestra, Walter Damrosch 
conducting. The Tschaikowsky Sym- 
phony, No. 4, was the first number on 
what was otherwise a “popular” pro- 
gram. The Symphony was played with 
faultless technique and precision. Three 
selections from Délibes’s “Sylvia,” Han- 
del’s concerto for strings, with two solo 
violins and solo ’cello, the solo parts be- 
ing taken by Messrs. Saslavsky, Finkel- 
stein and Renard, and three British folk 
songs and dances, arranged by Pency 
Grainger, were the other numbers. 

E. C. B. 








MANHATTAN LADIES QUARTET 
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TWO BRIDGEPORT CONCERTS 


High Level Touched in Recent Pro- 
grams Giyen by Notable Soloists 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., Jan. 19.—A rare 
treat was heard by this city’s music- 
lovers on January 14, when a concert 
under the auspices of the Sons of St. 
George was given in the State Street 
Casino by Susan Hawley Davis, con- 
tralto; Myrna Sharlow, soprano; Attilio 
de Crescenzo, tenor, and Jean Stockwell, 
violinist. Each of the soloists did splen- 
did work. Miss Sharlow revealed a 
pure, brilliant voice in the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci” and two arias from 
“Boheme.” 

Another musical event of decided in- 
terest was the reappearance of Marie 
Sundelius, the Swedish soprano, before 
the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club. 
She ingratiated herself once more into 
firm favor at the Wednesday Club’s con- 
cert by introducing an “Indian Love 
Song” by Troyer. The remainder of her 
p:ogram was skilfully varied and beauti- 
fuliy sung. Harry G.ibert p:ovided most 
artistic accompaniments W.F C. 


MR. ROPPS RE-ENGAGED 








Broox!yn Baritone’s Concerts Result in 
Return Bookings 


Recent re-engagements for Ashley 
Ropps, the popular baritone, include his 
engagements with the Brooklyn Philhar- 
monic and Montauk clubs. He sang the 
baritone parts in Matthew’s “The Con- 
version,” with St. James’s Chorus, 
Brooklyn, being immediately re-engaged 
to sing the work again with the same 
chorus on January 24, and the baritone 
role in Gounod’s “Redemption” on Feb- 
ruary 21. On December 28 Mr. Ropps 
was a guest artist at the Pleiades Club, 
New York City, and on January 17 was 
again heard at the same club, being the 
guest of Hon. G. Murray Hulbert, 
United States Congressman-elect of 
New York City. A tour in May to the 
Pacific Coast, where the baritone has 
been booked as far as Seattle, will in- 
clude several cities en route, where he 
has appeared before. 





Dorothy Fox Makes Her Début as a 
Concert Singer 

Dorothy Fox made her début into the 
field of concert artists on the afternoon 
on January 18 in the Little Theater, New 
York. Miss Fox, whose youth perhaps 
precluded a complete understanding of 
the poetic and emotional content of the 
songs that composed her rather ambitious 
program, can lay claim to a pure but 
small soprano voice. In exposing a pen- 
chant for pianissimo high tones of long 
duration it may truthfully be stated that 
many an older artist might copy Miss 
Fox’s pleasing production. Her program 
included songs by Schumann, Grieg, 
Massenet, and Martini’s “Plaisir 
d’Amour”; also a group of English songs. 
Frederick Schlieder, who accompanied 
sympathetically, was represented on the 
program by his “Pourquoi” and “La 
Sas.” A. 5. 





Katharine Goodson Wins Laurels in 
Brooklyn Recital 


Katharine Goodson, the English pian- 
ist, with a program of much interest de- 
lighted an audience at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences on January 
13. It was Miss Goodson’s finely devel- 
oped art which commanded first atten- 
tion. On her program were “Aria,” by 
Pergolese; Gigue in B Flat, by Bach; 
Capriccio, by Scarlatti; Sonata in A 
Flat, Beethoven; a Chopin’ group 
Fantaisie in F Minor, op. 49; three 
etudes, Mazurka in A Minor, op. 17, No. 
4, and Scherzo in B Flat Minor, op. 31; 
Whiting’s “Suite Moderne,” MacDowell’s 
“Marzwind,” Huss’s “Sans Souci,” De- 
bussy’s “Clair de Lune” and Liszt’s 
Rhapsodie No. 2. om & Fs 





Program in  Spartan- 


burg, S. C. 


SPARTANBURG, S. C., Jan. 16.—Mrs. A. 
K. Blotcky presented a number of her 
pupils recently in an all-American pro- 
gram, the participants being Beatrice 
McCracken, Meanie Martin, Ralph New- 
ton, Mary Andrews, Lucie Wingo, Maury 
Pearson, Mrs. Reid Tull, Charles Shock- 
ley, Lula Clarke Page, Herbert Waters 
and Perrin Morgan. Many prominent 
native composers of songs were repre- 
sented on the program. 


All-American 





Frank Ormsby’s Success in Southwest 

Frank Ormsby, tenor, who was one of 
the New York artists engaged from New 
York for a special performance of the 
“Messiah” in San Antonio, Texas, created 
an excellent impression with his singing 
of the tenor role in that work. It is un- 








New Mixed Quartet Formed Among 
Leading Singers in Philadelphia 








From Left to Right: Mabelle Addison, Contralto; Edna Harwood Baugher, 
Soprano; Henri Merriken, Tenor, and (in the circle) Donald V. Redding, 


Baritone 


HILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—The Or- 
pheus Quartet, recently organized 
in this city, and made up of four of 
Philadelphia’s best known singers, will 
make its first formal appearance in the 
concert field at a recital to be given at 
the Ritz-Carleton Hotel in February. 
The members of the quartet are Edna 
Harwood Baugher, soprano; Mabelle 
Addison, contralto; Henri Merriken, 
tenor, and Donald V. Redding, baritone, 
with Alton K. Dougherty as accom- 
panist. 


The Quartet will endeavor to get away 
from the average performance of musi- 
cal organizations of its kind. One of 
its features, for instance, will be the 
giving of special programs, such as an 
“Oratorio Evening,” an “Operatic 
Evening,” a “Song Cycle Evening,” a 
“Folk Song Evening,” etc. In addition 
to these ensemble programs, the mem- 
bers will, of course, be prepared to par- 
ticipate in miscellaneous programs, in- 
cluding solo, duet and trio numbers. 

The quartet has no intention of con- 
fining itself to local appearances, but 
will seek recognition in a wider musical 
field. a fa-Be 





usual for an artist to be taken from New 
York to San Antonio for a single per- 
formance, but there was a desire to make 
the rendition of the work the best that 
could be had. Mr. Ormsby’s success was 
immediate and he was given hearty ap- 
proval after his several numbers, and 
especially “Comfort Ye.” 

During the latter part of January Mr. 
Ormsby will appear in Brooklyn and in 
Beacon, N. Y., on the 26th and 29th of 
the month. 





MME. NORIA RETURNS 





With Mr. Centanini, Soprano Begins 
Her Concert Tour Monday 


Mme. Jane Noria, the soprano, for- 
merly of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, and her husband, G. P. Centanini, 
the composer, arrived Tuesday in New 
York aboard the Touraine, having 
spent the Summer and early Winter in 
their country home at Brettany. 

“Music is at a standstill in Paris,” 
said Mr. Centanini. “If one were to touch 
a piano one would be mobbed. The only 
music that is heard is performed for the 
wounded soldiers in the improvised hos- 
pitals. Then, too, there is great poverty 
among even the prominent Paris musi- 
cians. Many of them have been forced 
to eat their meals at the municipal res- 
taurants.” 

Mme. Noria opens her concert tour, 
arranged by Harry Culbertson, on Mon- 
day night in Buffalo, when she will ap- 
pear with the Clef Club. 





Damrosch Orchestra Plays Its Second 
Philadelphia Concert 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—The New 
York Symphony Orchestra, Walter Dam- 
rosch conductor, gave the second concert 
of its series at the Academy of Music 
last Monday evening, under the local 
direction of Robert Patterson Strine. 
There was another large audience. The 
orchestra played to excellent purpose in 
all its numbers, giving a thoroughly com- 
petent and at times brilliant interpreta- 
tion of Mozart’s “Jupiter” symphony, the 
andante in particular being beautifully 
played, while Liszt’s “Mephisto” Waltz 
had a stirring and effective performance. 
The audience found especial pleasure in 
a group of three British folk songs and 


dances, “Molly on the Shore,” “Irish 
Son” and “Shepherd’s Hey,” by Grainger 
The soloist was Maggie Teyte, who was 
one of the popular members of the Chi- 
cago-Philadelphia Opera Company dur- 
ing its two seasons here, and who was 
given a warm welcome. Miss Teyte’s 
pure soprano tones, of velvety smooth- 
ness and sweet quality, were used artis- 
tically and with appreciation in an air 
from Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” and, as 
her second number, “Rose Cherie,” by 
Gretry, and Leroux’s “Le Nil,” a beauti- 
ful song delightfully sung. <A. L. W. 





Dallas Pianist as Accompanist for Miss 
Hinkle 


DALLAS, TEXx., Jan. 15.— Mrs. Maidie 
Watkin Ingram, daughter of Will A. 
Watkin, has returned from San An- 
tonio, where she went as accompanist 
<H the American singer, Florence Hin- 
kle. 





The Kneisel Quartet in New Haven 


NEW HAVEN, Conn., Jan. 17.—The 
Kneisel Quartet gave a splendid concert 
on January 13 in Lampen Lyceum. The 
audience was exceedingly large and 
brilliant, applauding the players with 
undisguised enthusiasm. In the audi- 
ence were Prof. and Mrs. Horatio Par- 
ker. a Ee 





KRYL FAMILY CONCERT 


Pianistic “Prodigy” Revealed in Omaha 
—An Innovation in Music 


OMAHA, NEB., Jan. 15.—The ninth 
performance of the Redpath series 
brought before the public Bohumir 
Kryl and his two daughters, Josephine 
Kryl, violinist, and Marie Kryl, who 
proved to be a youthful prodigy in the 
pianistic field, displaying powers far be- 
yond her years. As a cornetist Bohumir 
Kryl is a virtuoso. 

A piano recital was given recently by 
Martin Bush, assisted by Mary Me- 
Shane, contralto, at the Sacred Heart 
Convent. 

A pleasant innovation inaugurated by 
one of the principal theaters of this city 
takes the form of a short recital by one 
of the prominent local musicians between 
two acts of the play on Tuesday (so- 
ciety) night. Artists who have thus been 
heard have been Beulah Dale Turner, 
soprano; Alice Virginia Davis, pianist, 
and the High School Glee Club, which, 
under the direction of Mr. Wotawa, does 
very good work. Cecil Berryman and 
M. Alice McKenzie will be heard during 
the coming fortnight. E. L. W. 








MISS BROWN’S MUSIC HEAR D 





Works of American Composer Given at 
Reception to Burnham 


On January 3, at the Carnegie Hal! 
studio of Mrs. Jessamine Harrison- 
Irvine a reception was given in honor 
of Thuel Burnham at which songs and 
piano compositions of Mary Helen Brown 
were given by Frederick Gunther, bari- 
tone, and Gordon Hampson, pianist. 

They included “Mazurka,” “Idyl Fan- 
tastique” and two preludes for piano, 
and the songs were “If I Were King,” 
“She Might Not Suit Your Fancy,” “Like 
Stars in Heaven,” “Thoughts of You” 
and “The Drink of Life.” In addition 
Charlotte Lund and Mme. Baldwin sang 
groups of Italian, French and English 
songs. 





REBECCA DAVIDSON’S RECITALS 


Orchestral Success in Paterson and Fine 
Work with Trenton Arion 


On January 11 at Paterson, N. J., 
under the baton of C. M. Wiske, Rebecca 
Davidson scored a marked success in her 
return engagement, playing the Liszt E 
Flat Concerto. On the following even- 
ing she duplicated her success at Tren- 
ton, N. J., with the Arion Society. Her 
other engagements are January 15, at 
Ridgewood; January 21, at Selinsgrove; 
January 26, at New Wilmington; Febru- 
ary 4, at Delaware, O., and February 11, 
at Greensberg, Pa. 

Her re-engagement this season with 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 
when she played the Liszt Concerto 
under the direction of Walter Damrosch 
showed her value as a_ soloist with 
orchestra. 





Sarame Raynolds Scores Success in 
“Aida” on Pacific Coast 


Regarding the work of Sarame Ray- 
nolds, the American soprano, with the 
National Opera Company on the Pacific 
Coast, MUSICAL AMERICA has received 
the following telegram from Los Ange- 
les: 

“Miss Raynolds won great success in 
‘Aida’ last night, earning enthusiastic 
favor of the splendid audience. Both the 
Morning Examiner and Times charac- 
terize her début as a triumph. Entire 
production was excellent, and great suc- 
cess is predicted for the company.” 
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SOLOISTS AT STEINERT 
CONCERT LATELY GIVEN 
IN WORCESTER, MASS 


























From Left to Right: Jeska Swartz, Con- 
tralto; Howard White, Bass; Umberto 
Sorrentino, Tenor; Evelyn Scotney, 
Soprano, at Worcester, Mass. 


In the accompanying picture are 
shown the four singers who have ap- 
peared in the Steinert Series of concerts 
in New England cities, Portland, Me.; 
Worcester and Providence, this Fall. In 
all of their concerts they have been re- 
ceived with acclaim both in their solo 
numbers and in the ensembles. Mme. 
Scotney and Mme. Swartz have sung 
with the Boston Opera Company unde) 
Henry Russell’s direction, while Mr. Sor- 
rentino has won favor in concert in this 
country as well as in opera in his own 
lard. Mr. White is a Boston singer of 
excellent reputation. 





MME FOX’S VOCAL ART 


Contralto and Messrs. Spross, Diaz and 
Schulz Score in White Plains 


WHITE PLAINS, N. Y., Jan. 16.—A 
capacity audience gathered in Newell’s 
Theater on January 11. The attraction 
was a concert given under the auspices 
of the White Plains Hebrew Free School, 
by Regina  Hassler-Fox, contralto; 
Rafael Diaz, tenor; Leo Schulz, ’cellist, 
and Charles Gilbert Spross, composer- 
planist. 

Mme. Fox’s fine voice won instant 
favor and the contralto was compelled 
considerably to augment her scheduled 
numbers. These latter included the “O 
Don Fatale” aria, songs by Gilmour, 
Spross, Foote and Brahms, and a scene 
from Act I of “Aida,” in which Mme. 
Fox collaborated with Mr. Diaz. Con- 
tralto and tenor joined forces with suc- 
cess also in a duet by Mendelssohn. 
Mme. Fox is an artist pupil of W. War- 
ren Shaw. 

Mr. Spross scored with a group of 
piano pieces and Mr. Diaz was well-liked 
in his solo numbers. Mr. Schulz’s mas- 
terly ’cello playing gave _ unalloyed 
pleasure in works by Chopin, Haydn, 
Popper and Tschaikowsky. 


SONG AND PIANO RECITAL 


Mme. Niessen-Stone and Aurelio Giorni 
Appear Together in Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 18.—One of the 
most interesting recitals of ‘the season 
took place in Witherspoon Hall on 
Wednesday evening, when Mme. von 
Niessen-Stone, contralto, and Aurelio 
Giorni, pianist, with Mary Miller Mount 
as the efficient accompanist, was heard 
in a_ well-balanced program. Mme. 
Niessen-Stone, formerly a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company of New 
York, and a singer of experience and 
success, both in Europe and in this 
country, delighted the audience by means 
of her beautiful voice and finished art 
in the interpretation of a wide range of 
songs. Two Russian songs by Rach- 
maninoff, “The Soldier’s Wife” and 
“Nursery Song,” were particularly well 
done. There were also several American 
songs on her list. 

The piano playing of Mr. Giorni is 


that of one who has been given the most 
thorough preparation, his training under 
such teachers as Sgambati being plainly 
evident. He played with admirable 
effect Liszt’s Variations on a Bach 
Theme, and produced especially brilliant 
results in Tausig’s arrangement of 
a “Valse Caprice,” by Strauss. While 
at present Mr. Giorni’s playing is 
not characterized by a full degree of 
poetic thought or idealization, his group 
of Chopin numbers was _ interestingly 
done,’ and the audience received with 
marked favor a taking minuet of his own 
composition. Mr. Giorni came to this 
country several months ago from Europe. 
where he was booked for an extensive 
concert season which was cancelled on 
account of the war. He is planning an 
American tour to begin next Fall. The 
recital last Wednesday evening was for 
the benefit of the Settlement Music 
School. A. L. T. 





INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA 
GIVES POPULAR CONCERT 


Mrs. Spencer, as Soloist, Appears in 
Japanese Costume—Matinée Musi- 
cale’s Fortnightly Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, Jan. 16.—The regular 
monthly concert of the Indianapolis Or- 
chestra, under the direction of Alexander 
Ernestinoff, which took place Sunday 
afternoon, January 3, at the Murat 
Theater, attracted a large audience. The 
program was made up of the Overture to 
“The Flying Dutchman,” Wagner; the 
ballet music from “Le Cid,” Massenet; 
Second Indian Suite, Edward Mac- 
Dowell; “Once Upon a Time,” Kowal- 
ski; Music Box, Liadow, and Victor 
Herbert’s “American Fantasie.” The 
soloist of the afternoon was Mrs. Arnold 
I’, Spencer, soprano, who in the way of 
a novelty at a Sunday popular concert 
appeared in Japanese costume, singing 
Cadman’s “Sayonara,” a Japanese song 
cycle. She interpreted the songs very 
tastefully and sang in good voice. Mrs. 
S. L. Kiser was at the piano for the en- 
core number, “One Fine Day,” from 
“Madame Butterfly.” 

On Wednesday afternoon, January 13, 
the Matinée Musicale gave the first fort- 
nightly concert after the holiday season. 
An attractive program appealed to the 
audience, as was shown by enthusiastic 
applause. Mrs. C. C. Allyn, violinist, 
played a “Berceuse” by Arensky and 
“Russian Airs” by Wieniawski; a group 
of four Brahms songs was sung by Mrs. 
H. M. Woollen; Irene St. Quentin played 
a group of five numbers, and two choral 
numbers brought the program to a close. 
These were “May Night” by Max Fiedler 
and “Dreamy Summer Night” by Lud- 
wig Thuille. Mr. Ernestinoff directed 
the chorus and Mesdames F. T. Eden- 
harter, F. Henry and C. A. Pfafflin acted 
as accompanists. fe 5 


NEW MUSICAL MANAGER 


Murray Sheehan Returns from Munich 
to Open Concert Agency 


Murray Sheehan, the former Munich 
representative of MUSICAL AMERICA, has 
entered the managerial field with offices 
at No. 68 Washington square, S., New 
York. Mr. Sheehan has the management 
of Mme. Antoinette Szumowska, the 
eminent Polish pianist; the Adamowski 
Trio, consisting of Mme. Szumowska, 
Timothée Adamowski, violinist, and 
Josef Adamowski, ’cellist. He is also 
representing the Cosmopolitan Vocal 
Quartet, of which Grace D. Northrup is 
the soprano and Mabel Beddoe the con 
tralto. The tenor and bass are H. Den- 
ton Bastow and R. Norman Joliffe and 
the accompanist Harrv Oliver Hirt. 

Although Mr. Sheehan returned from 
Germany, where he has been living for 
some time, only late in the Summer, he 
has already been able to visit many cities 
in the East and Middle West and ar- 
range for appearances for his artists. 





New Quarterly Official Organ of North- 
west Teachers’ Association 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 14.—The first 
number of the Northwest Quarterly Mu- 
sical Review was published recently in 
Seattle in connection with the Town 
Crier. This review is the official publi- 
cation of the Northwest Music Teachers’ 
Association and contains much of musi- 
cal interest. There is an article by W. 
Gifford Nash, “To Standardize Teach- 
ing,” and one by Mrs. Edward Alden 
Beals on Oregon composers, among 
whom are Marion Bauer, Alexander 
Hull, Earl Cranston Sharp, Father Dom- 
inick, Francis Richter and others well 
known. : H. C. 








SEAGLE AND ASSOCIATES IN 
CHATTANOOGA BENEFIT EVENT 
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Oscar Seagle, Pauline Curley and Frank Bibb, Who Recently Gave a Concert in 
Chattanooga, Tenn. The Picture Was Made Just Before the Artists Left 


England 


SCAR SEAGLE, the noted baritone, spent Christmas in Chattanooga with his 
family, and while there gave a benefit concert for the Belgians, assisted by 


Pauline Curley, one of his. most talented pupils, and Frank Bibb. 


This was Miss 


Curley’s first appearance in the South, and she displayed a lyric soprano voice of 
delightful quality, and a charm of manner and personality. 





NEUTRALITY IN SONG RECITAL 


Mme. Viafora Adds to Scope of Pro- 


gram for Sake of Homogeneity 

Neutrality in program-making by a 
singer of Italian birth is to characterize 
the forthcoming New York recital by 
Mme. Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora at A¢olian 
Hall on Thursday evening, February 4. 
In her recitals of recent years Mme. 
Viafora has habitually included works of 
her fellow Italians, besides French songs 
and a group devoted to songs in Eng- 
lish. This time the popular soprano 
adds a song in German by a Norwegian 
composer, Grieg’s “Ich liebe dich,” that 
she may show her universality in musical 
taste. 

An interesting item in her group of 
old airs* will be the Stornello Popolare, 
“Povera Lina,” the story of the lass who 
was dying of love. This Mme. Viafora 
is repeating from her last year’s recital 
at the request of various artists. She 
also brings forth a new “Serenata” of 
Zandonai, composer of “Conchita” and 
“Francesca da Rimini,’ and the un- 
familiar Scherzo of Mascagni, “M’Ama 
. . « Non M’Ama.” Her group in 
English includes four songs by Amer- 
icans, a novelty being A. Walter 
Kramer’s “Come to Me.” The singer 
will be assisted by Alice McCardell, 
violinist, a daughter of Roy McCardell, 
the prominent writer, and by Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, and Charles Gilbert 
Spross, accompanist. 


ADAMOWSKI TRIO’S SUCCESS 


Boston Musicians Give Inspiring Per- 
formance in Detroit 

On January 12 the 

Boston made its 


DETROIT, Jan. 14 
Adamowski Trio of 
first appearance in Detroit, playing for 
the Chamber Music Society in the con- 
vention hall of the Hotel Pontchartrain. 
The trio was greeted by an audience 
which completely filled the hall, and the 
members of the trio, both in ensemble 
and as soloists, played as if inspired. 

The Brahms Trio in C Minor was de- 
lightfully played. Mme. Szumowska 
performed a group which included two 
Chopin numbers and fully upheld her 
reputation as an authoritative inter- 
preter of his works. Josef Adamowski 
played with beauty of tone two num- 
bers by L’Erlanger and Cossman. Tim- 
othée Adamowski presented a composi- 
tion of his own, “Mazue.” As a final 
number the trio offered the D Minor 
Trio of Mendelssohn. 

Detroit is fortunate in having three 
such enthusiastic devotees of chamber 
music as Miss Clara E. Dyar, Mrs. Clara 
Koehler-Heberlein and Miss Clark. They 
have labored against great odds to bring 
the Chamber Music Society to its pres- 
ent flourishing condition. They have 
been deeply instrumental in the forma- 





tion of string quartets in Detroit for the 
study of chamber music. 

At the close of the concert of Tuesday 
evening the members of the Adamowski 
Trio were the guests of honor of the so- 
ciety at a reception, followed by a din- 
ner. E. C. B. 


TO SELL WAGNER MSS. 


Also Music of Mozart’s Own Penman 
ship Offered in Public Sale 


Valentin Hamm, of Wiirzburg, a well- 
known conductor, whose death occurred 
in 1874, was the friend of Liszt, Wagner, 
and other famous musicians. To his son, 
Carl Hamm, one of the oldest members 
of the Metropolitan and Philharmonic 
Orchestra, he bequeathed some remark- 
able musical manuscripts which have 
now been consigned to the Anderson Auc 
tion Company for unrestricted public sale 
at the Anderson Galleries, Madison Av- 
enue at Fortieth street, on Thursday af 
ternoon, February 4. In addition to au- 
tograph letters by Gounod, Liszt, Meyer- 
beer, and Wagner, which are exceedingly 
interesting, are two items of the highest 
importance to musicians and collectors. 

One is the complete manuscript score, 
entirely in the hand of Richard Wagner, 
of Haydn’s Second Symphony—the full 
orchestral arrangement for wind and 
string instruments, filling 111 pages, 
with Wagner’s signature on the title. 
This score was copied by Wagner in 
1831 when he was a student at Leipsic 
and was presented by him to Prof. 
Hamm. The other item which ranks with 
this in interest is an original manuscript 
(two pages) written, signed, and 
dated by Mozart in 1787. This was a 
Christmas gift to Prof. Hamm by C. A. 
André, the music publisher at Frank- 
furt who had inherited all of Mozart’s 
musical properties; and its genuineness 
is attested by a letter from André. In 
one of the Wagner letters are six bars 
of music which suggest the melody of 
the “Pilgrim’s Chorus.” 





TEYTE-SERATO RECITAL 


Soprano and Violinist Charm Auditors 
in Grand Rapids 


GRAND Rapips, MicH., Jan. 16.—Mag 
gie Teyte, soprano, and Arrigo Serato, 
violinist, gave a recital last evening at 
Powers Theater under the local man- 
agement of the Mary Free Bed Guild of 
the V. B. A. Hospital. 

Miss Teyte captivated her audience 
from the start by her perfect art and 
beautiful voice. The audience main- 
tained enthusiasm throughout the entire 
program, thoroughly enjoying her ex- 
quisite grace and finish, especially pro- 
nounced in Debussy songs. Mr. Serato 
shared equally the honors of the evening. 
Harold Smith, accompanist, gave splen 
did support. E. H. 
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Exaggeration Of Diaphragmatic 
Breathing Creates Vocal IIIs 





School’’? 


Unnatural Control of This Function Harmful to Singer’s Health 
and Artistic Progress—-An Example of This Pedagogic 
Malpractice—What Are Characteristics of “Old Italian 








By A. M. MORELLI 








HEN singers, teachers or students 
of singing talk about vocal mat- 
ters they always mention the old Italian 
school. Many teachers are certain that 
they teach this method and their pupils 
are convinced that they are learning it. 
But when you ask them what are the 
characteristics of this school, you hear 
some very confused and contradictory 
explanations. This is not surprising to 
one who knows that also in the country 
of the “bel canto” there are few, very 
few, who can explain or teach the old 
method. 

We ask: How can a teacher teach 
something about which he himself has 
only a vague idea, and how can a stu- 
dent of singing learn to sing according 


to the precepts of a method if neither 
himself nor his teacher know these pre- 
cepts? It is like a person who goes on a 
journey without knowing where he is 
going. 


“Old Italian” Fundamentals 


A great many teachers when asked 
about the fundamentals of the old Italian 
school answer that it is none other than 
the control of the breath by means of 
the diaphragmatic breathing. And ac- 
cording to this idea they get their pupils 
to make special exercises in order to get 
more strength in the diaphragm, as, for 
example, that one of bowing to the floor 
when they are singing. 

All this cannot help seeming absurd 
when you think that the old Italian sing- 
ers, the founders of this schoo¥ or method 
of singing, did not know the existence of 
the diaphragm or its function while sing- 
ing. The books written by the old fa- 
mous teachers like Tosi, Mancinelli, Por- 
pera, Crescentini, Bernacchi, etc., do not 
say anything about the manner of breath- 
ing for singing. Those singers used to 
breathe naturally, without effort, and 
consequently without provoking any ex- 
aggerated contraction in any part of the 
thorax, and this was the reason of the 
sweetness of their singing. They used 
to sing in a smiling way and very often 
a flor di labbra, as the Italians say. 


Normal Breathing 


In the old times only those who had 
real talent devoted themselves to singing 
and among those so gifted it is very diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to find one who 
does not breathe correctly for singing. 
In fact, we can observe how well regu- 
lated and easy is the breathing in healthy 
persons who have a voice and have never 
studied singing or breathing. But if 
these persons start to study singing with 
a teacher who wants to teach them how 
to breathe consciously, or the so-called 
breath control, they lose almost imme- 
diately this unconscious regularity of 
their breathing and consequently they 
get into vocal trouble. 

In Europe there are several physiolo- 
gists who attribute to this exaggerated 
diaphragmatic breathing, so highly 
recommended by modern teachers of sing- 
ing, the scarcity of good and real sing- 
ers. It is in the field of practical ex- 
periments that one can find the confirma- 
tion of what they say. 


Results of Tension 


We know that any effort done by our 
body brings a tension of the diaphragm 
and consequently the shutting of the 
sphincters. For example, in trying to 
lift a large weight we first fill the lungs 
unconsciously with air, and at the mo- 
ment that we make the effort to lift that 
weight the diaphragm gets into a strong 
tension, provoking such a contraction of 
the vocal cords that these shut the glottis 
completely. It is clear, then, that the 
singer who, when singing, makes a con- 
scious effort with the diaphragm, pro- 
vokes an abnormal contraction of the 
vocal cords already in tension to pro- 
duce the tone, and these cannot any more 
vibrate freely, as they must also with- 
hold the increased quantity of air that 
8 effort of the diaphragm sends against 
them. 


Not only do the vocal cords get exag- 
geratedly contracted, but also all the 
vocal organs, and, of course, the sound 
thus produced loses all the good quali- 
ties and becomes a shout (grido). Even 
without the aid of hearing, by looking at 
the singer we can easily perceive when 
he makes these efforts. is face becomes 
congested, his head takes a stooping posi- 
tion as if looking at the ground, and all 
the attitude of his body denotes effort. 


Forcing in Big Theater 
Many modern singers when they sing 


for the first time in a large theater, not — 


being accustomed to its acoustics and 
feeling their voice diminished, they force 
it with the diaphragm and the result is 
the opposite of what they expect, because 
the public perceives their efforts—and 
not an increase of voice. 

This is the result of this exaggerated 
diaphragmatic breathing on the artistic 
and esthetic points of view; on the 
physiologic side it is worse. These efforts 
can provoke many troubles in respect to 
the singer’s health. 


To cite one case of the many I have 
seen, I may tell of a young singer who 
was studying singing in Italy at the time 
I was in that country. His teacher, said 
to be one of the best, if not the first, 
teacher in Italy to-day, made him learn 
this famous diaphragmatic breathing so 
indispensable for singing, as he said. 


After studying a few months the voice 
of this young man, which previously was 
pleasing and smooth, not only lost these 
qualities but some things that previously 
had been easy and spontaneous for him 
to do became very difficult or impossible. 
Only by advice of some friends this 
young man went to see a throat special- 
ist, who found an acute form of catarrh 


_ in the trachea and bronchia and a strong 


irritation in the vocal cords. 


We can imagine what would have hap- 
pened if this man had gone on studying 
in that way any longer. And it was only 
with several months of treatment and 
silence that he was cured. These were 
the results to his health; artistically they 
were not less serious, because it is diffi- 
cult and in some cases impossible to get 
rid of bad habits in the emission of the 
voice. 

If this exaggerated diaphragmatic 
breathing is harmful to man, it is much 
more so to womgn. 


Teachers’ Duties 


The function of the diaphragm while 
singing must be natural and unconscious. 
Teachers of singing must know how to 
increase or develop the breathing ca- 
pacity of their pupils without making 
them to exaggerate the function of any 
organ of the body. 

In no case can we teachers pretend to 
correct, change or exaggerate a function 
in our body that nature has regulated. 





Harold Henry to Tour with New York 
Symphony 

Harold Henry, the pianist, will be one 
of the soloists on the January tour of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra. He 
will appear with it on January 19, and 
will play the E Flat Concerto by Liszt. 
Mr. Henry is also booked for a number 
of recitals, which he will not allow to 
interfere with the days that he devotes 
to his teaching. 

















George B. Frothingham 


George Byron Frothingham, who won 
fame as the original Friar Tuck in De 
Koven’s “Robin Hood,” died on January 
19, in Burlington, Vt., where he had ap- 
peared in that role the preceding night 


Heart disease was 
He was seventy- 


for the 5,601st time. 
the cause of death. 
eight years old. 


Adolf Willhartitz 


Los ANGELES, Jan. 12.—Adolf Will- 
hartitz, the dean of Los Angeles musi- 
cians, died here last night at the Ger- 
man Hospital, after a few days’ illness. 
Mr. Willhartitz was born in Hungary 
in 1838 and in his boyhood appeared as 
a piano “prodigy.” He entered the North- 
ern army in St. Louis, during the Civil 
War and became assistant adjutant 
general of Missouri, with rank of major. 
In that city he founded the Musicians’ 
Protective Association, which became a 
national organization. He came to Los 
Angeles in 1887 and the next year or- 
ganized its first symphony orchestra, and 
led its first musical festival. Mr. Will- 
hartitz was one of the organizers and the 
first president of the Gamut Club, which 
has become noted for its hospitality to 
musical artists. He was associated with 
all the important musical enterprises of 
Los Angeles and perhaps had more to do 
with her musical progress than any 
other professional musician. 

W. F. G. 








Martinus E. C. Kriens 


Word was received in New York on 
January 15 from France that Martinus 
Everardus Christiaan Kriens had been 
killed at the front. Mr. Kriens was a 
noted composer and concert pianist, and 
was the only brother of Christiaan 
Kriens, of New York. He was a gold 
medallist of the Royal Conservatory in 
The Hague and member of “The Society 
of French Composers.” At the age of 
fifteen he conducted his own Symphony 
with his father’s orchestra in Haarlem, 
Holland, and with other leading Dutch 


orchestras. He was the composer 
of many large instrumental works and 
numerous songs published by leading 
European houses. An opera from his 
pen was being considered at the Paris 
Grand Opéra when the war broke out. 
Mr. Kriens was conductor of the French 
opera in Paris, Boulogne, Cairo and later 
in New Orleans, after which he remained 
in the United States for several years. 
Though a native of Holland, he lived 
mostly in Paris and joined the corps of 
foreign volunteers. The account says 
that he “was the very first one shot, the 
entire company being entirely wiped out 
afterwards by one shell.” 


“KONIGSKINDER” SUNG 
BY SCRANTON CAST 


Club’s Novel Venture—‘‘Musical 
America”? Urged as Aid in 
Cultivating Taste 


SCRANTON, Pa., Jan. 15.—Humper- 
dinck’s “K6énigskinder” was given its ini- 
tial presentation here last night under 
the direction of the Century Club. There 
was a large gathering present of so- 
ciety folk from all parts of the country. 
Prior to the presentation of the opera 
Mrs. Henry H. Brady of the music de- 
partment of the club took occasion to 
tell the audierice that too few people 
really understood or appreciated music. 
In the course of her remarks she said: 

“People call themselves ‘musical in 
taste,’” she said, “when they pay $6 for 
grand opera and then do not go to hear 
splendid programs given in their own 
cities. The best indication of possessing 
musical taste is to go as often as pos- 
sible to the things that are provided 
everywhere and encourage all talent. A 
reading of such valuable periodicals as 
MuSIcCAL AMERICA will help cultivate 
that taste.” 

Before the curtain rose on the opera 
Mrs. James A. Linen, Jr., read the story 


of the opera, also giving a sketch of the 
composer’s life. She told the tragical 

are of the King’s Son and the Goose 
irl. 

Throughout the three acts the music 
was delightfully given. Gwilym Ed- 
wards, tenor, sang the part of the 
King’s Son and Ethel Shoemaker the 
part of the Goose Girl. Mrs. George 
Morrow sang the Witch’s numbers and 
Mabel Marvin-Barger those of the Inn 
Keeper’s Daughter. Harold Swing was 
the Fiddler. One of the most appre- 
ciated numbers was the dance music 
given as a duet with Mrs. Briggs and 
Theodore Bauschmann, the latter play- 
ing the flute in the dance music and 
later an obbligato with Mr. Swing. 

R. W. P. 





SOPHIE 





BRASLAU 


CONTRALTO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 





MISS BRASLAU’S appearances at the Metropolitan have won 


her the favor of critics and public alike. 


The following 


is a summary of the New York papers: 


“New York Sun.”—‘Miss Braslau has a 
voice of exceptionally beautiful quality and 


a good presence.” 


“New York Herald.”—‘“She has a rich 
contralto voice and her acting was marked 


by poise and assurance.” 


“New York Times.”—‘“Her first appear- 
ance was successful, pleasing and sympa- 
in action, 


thetic, both in voice and 
showed an unexpected assurance.” 


“New York Tribune.”—‘“Miss 


voice is a remarkably beautiful one. She 
was a charming and vocally eloquent 
‘Theodore.’ ” 


“New York World.”—‘She 


future.” 


“New York Globe.”—‘‘Nature 


tralto voices of the day.” 


“New York Press.”—‘‘Revealed a voice 
of considerable resonance and beauty, as 
well as a surprising amount of assurance.’ 

“New York World.”—‘Her voice is sym- 
This young woman 


pathetic and effective. 
will bear watching.” 


and 


Braslau’s 


has a full, 
pleasing contralto voice, of good quality and 


showed an ease which promised a brilliant 


has 
dowed her with one of the best young con- 


eii- 





CONCERT and RECITAL 


WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 





In the issue of Feb. 6 will be printed 
what the Boston critics think 


of Miss Brasiau 
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HARTFORD ORCHESTRA 
IN SPIRITED CONCERT 


Conductor Prutting Gives Local 
Composers a Hearing — Irma 
Seydel’s Success as Soloist 


HARTFORD, Conn., Jan. 16.—The Hart- 
ford Philharmonic Orchestra with R. H. 
Prutting, conductor, and Irma Seydel, 
violinist, as soloist, was heard in its 
second pair of concerts of the season 
Thursday afternoon and evening, Jan- 
uary 14, at Parson’s Theater. An un- 
usually large crowd turned out in the 
afternoon, and the evening audience was 
of good size. 

The orchestra is gaining artistically 
and improvement is noticeable at each 
concert. With larger patronage and 
more interest and loyalty shown, the 
present financial gain could be increased 
and the personnel of the organization 
still further strengthened. Mr. Prut- 
ting’s interpretation of Tschaikowsky’s 


famous “Pathétique” was splendid and 
the orchestra responded with alacrity 
and enthusiasm. Well defined and clear 
cut phrasing was noticeable and the solo 
passages from the various choirs were 
well done. The program included com- 
positions by two local composers, John 
Spencer Camp and Lucy B. Woodward. 

Mr. Camp’s “Spring Song” received a 
charming rendition and Miss Woodward’s 
Overture was played with spirit. Both 
compositions elicited much applause. 

Miss Seydel made her second appear- 
ance in Hartford as soloist with the local 
orchestra. It was not the _ present 
writer’s privilege to review her previous 
engagement two years ago, when she 
played the Bruch G Minor, but on that 
occasion she won a _ distinct success 
which was responsible for her reengage- 
ment at the Thursday concert. Miss Sey- 
del was heard in the Beethoven Con- 
certo, which was new to local audiences. 
She was in excellent form and gave a 
remarkably clear cut and broad inter- 
pretation of the exacting work. Her 
tone is large, warm and extremely bril- 
liant and she possesses a well defined 
and agile technic. Miss Seydel was re- 
called several times and was accorded an 
ovation. 

During the second part of the pro- 
gram she rendered two new compositions 
for violin and piano, by Conductor Prut- 
ting written expressly for her. Thev 
are entitled “Legende” and “Pastel” and 
are both short and charming pieces. It 
is needless to say that every detail of 
melodic beauty and phrasing was made 
the most of by the artist and Mr. Prut- 
ting, who accompanied at the piano. The 
concert closed with a spirited rendition 
of the familiar “Oberon” Overture. 

Zz. mw ©. 


ZIMBALIST AT METROPOLITAN 





Violinist’s Popularity Again Attested— 
Bori and Braslau Share Honors 


Efrem Zimbalist played in his wonted 
vein at the Metropolitan Opera concert 
of last Sunday, and his popularity at 
these concerts was attested by the fact 
that execrable weather was not enough 
to prevent an audience of great size from 
attending. He was vehemently ap- 
plauded, as he deserved to be, for his 
performance of the Bruch G Minor Con- 
certo, two pieces of his own, “Slavic 
Dances” and “Orientale,” and Kreisler’s 
“Tambourin Chinois,” as well as a con- 
siderable number of encores. The damp- 
ness had no effect upon the silken qual- 
ity of his tone, and his interpretations, 
as always, were informed with beautiful 
sincerity and feeling. 

Lucrezia Bori sang the “Bird Song” 
from “Pagliacci” and several French 
songs and was much encored. She was 
in splendid voice. Sophie Braslau, also 
in fine voice, won her audience in her 
“Favorita” aria and songs by Brown, 
Durante and Rachmaninoff, but aroused 
the greatest volume of applause in en- 
cores, especially her “Carmen” aria, to 
which she played -her own accompani- 
ments. Mr. Hageman directed the or- 
chestra. 





Germaine Schnitzer, the popular pian- 
ist, who played with the New York Phil- 
harmonic Society recently, is to appear 
again with that organization on January 
27. Miss Schnitzer has also been en- 
gaged for one of the Hotel Biltmore 
morning musicales on April 9, and for 
the Haarlem Philharmonic Society con- 
cert on April 15. 
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Members of Metropolitan Life Glee Club, Wilbur A. Luyster, Conductor, in a Special Car on the Way to Mt. McGregor 
from Saratoga, N. Y., to Sing at the Metropolitan Life Sanitarium 


: er Orpheus Club of Ridgewood, N. 
J., Wilbur A. Luyster, conductor, 
gave the first concert of its sixth season 
on Wednesday evening in the Playhouse. 
The chorus consists of thirty male voices 
and was heard in numbers by Buck, Bal- 
lard, Hadley, Huhn, Shelley and others. 
The soloist was Mary Jordan, contralto 
of the Century Opera. The club achieved 


some excellent results and gave evi- 
dences of painstaking rehearsals. 
Another of Mr. Luyster’s clubs ap- 
pears on January 23 in the large ball 
room of the Hotel Astor, the occasion 
being the meeting of the superintendents 
of the field force of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, at which the 
Metropolitan Life Glee Club of sixty 
members will appear. The Glee Club 
will sing selections from the works of 


Buck, Huhn, Ambrose, Spross, Stebbins 
and Macy. 

Still another concert under the direc- 
tion of this busy conductor will be that 
of the Glee Club of the Friendly Sons 
of St. Patrick at the Hotel Astor on 
January 26. This club was formed about 
a year ago and already numbers over 
fifty members. The soloists announced 
are Rose Marie Campbell, contralto, and 
John Finnegan, tenor. 

















IN MUSIC SCHOOLS AND 
STUDIOS OF NEW YORK 














A “soirée musicale’ was given at 
Banquet Hall, Hempstead, L. I., on Tues- 
day evening, January 12, by the pupils 
of Fay Foster, who is devoting some of 
her time to teaching there in addition to 
her New York work this year. 

Appearing on the program were Mrs. 
Mattie B. Fawcett, who sang Schubert’s 
“Omnipotence,” Addie Tydeman Mas- 
senet’s “Elegie” and Bemberg’s ‘Hindoo 
Song,” Katherine Skidmore Brahms’s 
“Wie Melodien” and songs by Franz and 
Coleridge-Taylor and Dorothy Johrens 
Ronald’s “Down in the Forest.” Pauline 
Jennings was heard in songs by Hahn, 
Rachmaninow and Dvorak and _ the 
“Vissi d’Arte” aria from “Tosca.” Mil- 
dred Parsons, a little girl, sang three of 
Miss Foster’s “Songs of Childhood.” 

The Foster Choral Club, which Miss 
Foster has organized this season, Was 
heard to advantage in pieces by Offen- 
bach, Tschaikowsky and Nevin. The 
singing of the pupils and the chorus re- 
flected credit on Miss Foster’s training 
in a marked manner. 

* dl * 

Mme. Howe-Cochran, a niece of Presi- 
dent Wilson, was heard at the musicale 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Ross David at 
their New York studios on Thursday 
evening, January 14, when a number of 
persons prominent in the social and 
musical world were invited to hear her. 

The singer’s voice, as displayed in a 
“Manon” air and songs by MacDowell, 
Salter and LaForge, is remarkable for 
its clarity and sweetness, especially in 
the mezza voce. Orchids from the White 
House conservatories were worn by the 
singer. Lennox Barnes, baritone, who 
was announced, was unable to appear 
and his place was taken by Hermione 
David, who gave a group of Weckerlin 
“BRergerettes” and Handel’s “O Had I 
Jubal’s Lyre.” She was admirable in the 
delightful French songs and accom- 
plished the task of singing the taxing 
Handel air in a very creditable manner. 
Melville Clark, the harpist, came on from 
Syracuse and was heard in some old 
airs, with Marion David in a concerto 
for harp and piano and later in some 
solos on the little Irish harp, an instru- 
ment which he has made himself. His 
playing elicited much approval from his 
hearers. Marion David provided the 
piano accompaniments, showing taste and 
a fine sense of balance. 

On Januarv 23 the Davids will give a 
musicale at which Mrs. Robert H. Main- 
zer, soprano, of New York. and James 
Gamble, tenor, of Philadelphia, will ap- 
pear. 

7 . * 

Grace McCormick Johnson, soprano, a 

pupil of Charles Kitchell, of New York, 





who sang before the Afternoon Music 
Club of Jersey City on January 12, has 
been engaged for its next concert on 
January 26 because of her great suc- 
cess at the first recital. 

* + * 


At the most recent musicale at the 
studios of Sergei Klibansky on Wednes- 
day, January 13, the following pupils 
participated: Misses W. H. Whipple, 
Ellen and Elizabeth Townsend, the two 
latter in duets; Mmes. Amelia Miller, H. 
F. Wagner and Arabelle Marfield, and 
J. M. Sternhagen. 

Mrs. C. L. Sicerd, who is giving a 
series of four musicales at her home, 
No. 329 West Seventy-seventh street, 
has engaged the professional pupils of 
Mr. Klibansky as the artists to be pre- 
sented. The first musicale was given by 
Jean Vincent Cooper with excellent suc- 
cess. Among his other pupils who have 
public engagements for the near future 
are Lalla Bright Cannon, who sings at 
the Hotel Bossert, Breoklyn, on February 
6, and Arabelle Marfield, who will sing 
at the Rubinstein Club musicale, Wal- 
dorf-Astoria on February 23. 

* * * 

On Sunday afternoon, January 10, 
Mera Machnes, soprano, presented in a 
capable manner Schumann’s song cycle, 
“Frauenliebe und Leben,” at the studio 
of her teacher, Bernhard Steinberg, be- 
fore a large audience. Her voice is of 
good quality and is well controlled. Her 
interpretative intelligence is also praise- 
worthy, as is her diction in German. 
The audience was enthusiastic and Miss 
Machnes was obliged to add other num- 
bers. 

* * * 

Two excellent student recitals were 
given at the Granberry Piano School, in 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall, on 
Wednesday evening, January 13, and 
Saturday afternoon, January 16. At the 
former Helen Oliver played the first 
movement of Beethoven’s E Major 
Sonata: Mrs. William Palmer Hanson, 
pieces by Henselt, Sgambati and Liszt; 
Beatrice Moore, Beethoven’s Sonata in 
A Flat, op. 26; Frances Johnson Mosz- 
kowski’s “Etincelles”; Lillian Salter, 
pieces by Chopin and Field, and Char- 
lotte Spooner Paderewski’s Sonata, Op. 
18. There were demonstrations of the 
Faelten System by groups of young 
students. At the Saturday afternoon 
concert numerous pieces were done in 
various keys, according to the Faelten 
System, by Ersily Caire, Reynette 
Caire, Elizabeth McAinsh, Lucille Mc- 
Grath, Elsie Moir, Genevieve Paddock, 
Alice Rountree, Victoria Rountree, 
Marion Sacht, Ruth Spafford, Lillie Wil- 


son and Katherine Yager. There were 
also solo performances of pieces by 
Grieg, Bertini, Reinhold, MacDowell, 
Godard, Schubert and Chopin by Lucy 
Patterson, Emily Cobb, Dorothy Radley, 
George Biggs, Virginia Corcoran and 
Maude Henderson. 


GESCHEIDT PUPILS’ SUCCESS 





Several Young Artists Gain Favor in 
Sacred Concerts in Greater 
New York 


C. Judson House, the young lyric tenor, 
who is rapidly making a name for him- 
self in the East and who is one of the 
leading representatives of Adelaide 
Gescheidt’s teaching of Miller Vocal Art 
Science, sang on January 10 at the 
sacred concert at Temple Beth Israel 
where he is tenor soloist. The “Elegie” 
by Massenet, with cello obbligato by 
Willem Durieux, enabled him to show to 
good advantage the excellent quality and 
evenness of his voice and ease of pro- 
duction. His singing of this number so 
impressed the large audience that he was 
heartily recalled. 

The public work of other singers from 
Miss Gescheidt’s studios has also created 
a most favorable impression. Violet 
Dalziel, soprano, sang on January 10 as 
soloist in a performance of excerpts 
from the “Messiah” at St. Ann’s, New 
York. The sympathetic quality of her 
voice and purity of her tone were es- 


pecially commended, and she showed 
musical intelligence and artistry. 
Vernon Talmage Carey, tenor, was 


soloist in a performance of Sullivan’s 
“Prodigal Son” in the First Presbyterian 
Church of Brooklyn, where he is also the 
regular soloist. His voice is well bal- 
anced and resonant and he sang with 
ease of production. His interpretations 
showed power and he exhibited an ex- 
ceptional ability for tone coloring. Mr. 
Carey, during December, was one of the 
artists for the daily concerts at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium. 


Concerts of American Works at Wana- 
maker Auditorium 

The fourth concert of works by Amer- 
ican composers will be given at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, un- 
der the direction of Alexander Russell, 
on Tuesday afternoon, January 26. It 
will be devoted to the compositions of 
Lily Strickland, who will preside at the 
piano, and who will be assisted by 
Frances Hosea, soprano; Nevada Van 
Der Veer, contralto; Reed Miller, tenor: 
Hugh Alan, baritone; Gordon Kahn, 
violin, and Alexander Russell, organ. 

The third concert in the series was 
given on Wednesday afternoon, January 
20, when Frank Howard Warner’s works 
were sung by Mildred Graham Reardon, 
soprano, and Frank Rogers Hunter, 
baritone, with the composer at the piano. 
A review of this concert will appear in 
the next issue of MUSICAL AMERICA. 
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Julia Culp will give a song recital in 


AEolian Hall, New York, on Saturday 
afternoon, January 30. 
* se * 

Professor Harry B. Jepson, organist, 
presented an engaging program at Wool- 
sey Hall, New Haven, Conn., on January 
17. 


* * 


Mary Carson, soprano, a former mem- 
ber of the Century Opera Company, sang 
in her home city, Houston, Tex., on Jan- 


uary 8. 
* * x 


Thomas Whitney Surette recently de- 
livered a lecture on “Schubert Songs” at 
Atlantic City, N. J., with song interpre- 
tations by Emma F. Rihl. 

*x* * x 

Grace Spofford gave a lecture-recital 
on “Women in Music” at the Arundell 
Club, Baltimore, January 16, being 
assisted by Eleanor Chase, soprano. 

* * * 


Alfred Lohmann, violinist, assisted by 
Llewellyn Jones, accompanist, gave a de- 
lightful private recital recently at the 
home of Hon. Alfred Hand, Scranton, 
Pa. 


In his Washington (D. C.) series of 
lectures on “The Romantic Period of 
Music,” Prof. Daniel G. Mason selected 
Robert Schumann for his latest dis- 
course. 

k * ! 

The Bohemian Arts Club of Chicago 
gave a musicale soirée at Fullerton Hall, 
Art Institute, that city, January 15. 
program of chamber music, arias and 
songs was presented. 

* * * 

Mr. and Mrs. William Ellery, of 
Brookline, Mass., have sailed for a brief 
visit in London. Mrs. Ellery, before her 
marriage, was Bessie Bell Collier, the 
noted Boston violinist. 

* * x 


May Spillane, who for several years 
has served as registrar in the Fox- 
Buonamici School of Pianoforte Playing 
in Boston, is to be married to Albert L. 
Mills, of that city, on January 26. 

* 

Members of the De Witt Clinton High 
School Opera Company have been win- 
ning praise for their presentation of 
“The Mikado,” by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
at the Garden Theater, New York. 

x OK 


A concert was given on January 9 in 
the Congress Hotel, Chicago, by Lillian 
Le Due, soprano; Francesco Daddi, 
tenor, and Mischa Gutterson, violinist. 
Isaac Van Grove was the accompanist. 

* * x 

A small but cordial audience gathered 
in Carnegie Hall, Huntington, W. Va., 
on January 12. A lecture on Ireland 
was given by Mrs. Joseph Ruffner, as- 
sisted by Mrs. L. F. Fitzwater, soprano. 

: « @ 

The Lake View Musical Society of 
Chicago gave an artist’s recital, January 
11, at which Beatrice Harrison, ’cellist, 
and Louis Kreidler, baritone, late of the 
Century Opera company, presented the 
program. 

* * * 

Mary G. Reed addressed the Commun- 
ity Club of Canton, Mass., at its De- 
cember meeting on “Music as a Credit 
Study in the High Schools,” ending her 
discourse with a quotation from Mr. 
Freund’s propaganda. 

* * * 

Ambrose Society of New 
Haven, Conn., held a meeting recently 
at which a program of music of the 
Netherlands was presented by Mrs. 
Albert Anderson, Emeline Street and 
Messrs. Avis and Street. 


ok 


Huntley, 


The Saint 


Hazel sentenita, gave a re- 
cital in Assembly Hall, Northampton, 
Mass., on January 8. Smith College au- 
ditors found the recital doubly interest- 
ing since Miss Huntley was for several 
years an instructor at this institution. 

* * 

Mme. Olga Samaroff, Mme. Marcella 
Sembrich and Albert Spalding were the 
artists at this week’s Monday musicale 
given by Albert Morris Bagby at the 





Waldorf-Astoria. Frank La Forge and 
André Benoist were the accompanists. 
* * 3 


Mrs. John K. Nichols, president of the 
Musical Club of Haverhill, Mass., gave a 
pianoforte recital in that city on Janu- 
ary 8, playing music by Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy and Rachmaninoff. She 
was assisted by Mrs. E. A. Greeley, so- 
prano. 

* * * 

Alma Webster Powell, soprano, gave 
a lecture recital entitled “Music As a 
Human Need,” at the University of Kan- 
sas, on January 21. Her recital was 
profusely illustrated with musical ex- 
cerpts chosen from the music of every 
civilized country. 

* * * 


The third of the series of organ re- 
citals was given at the Peabody Conser- 
vatory of Music, Baltimore, on January 
17 by Alma Blanton, organist, and Ben- 
jamin Eisenberg, violinist, the program 
including compositions of Saint-Saéns, 
Guilmant and Bach. 

* * * 


At the last meeting of the Washington 
(D. C.) chapter of the American Guild 
of Organists, an instructive paper was 
read by Dr. William Stansfield, organist 
and choirmaster of First Congregation- 


al Church. H. Rathbone Smith con- 
tributed several tenor solos. 
* * * 
The choir of St. Mark’s Episcopal 


Church, Toledo, O., Leon Idoine, direc- 
tor and organist, recently gave Maun- 
der’s Christmas cantata, “‘Bethlehem.” 
During the holidays the choir visited dif- 
ferent parts of the city singing Christ- 
mas carols. 

* * * 

George F. Boyle, pianist; Joan C. van 
Hulsteyn, violinist, and Frederick Gott- 
lieb, flutist, with the assistance of 
Adolph E. Seidler, solo French horn of 
the Marine Band, supplied the musical 
program at the meeting of the Municipal 
Art Society, Baltimore, January 21. 

x OK x 

A large audience greeted the Lotus 
Male quartet of New Haven, Conn., at 
the concert given on January 15, in the 
Westville Congregational Church.  Es- 
pecially pleasing were the solos given by 
F. L. Smith and D. L. Chamberlain, and 
the duet by Messrs. Smith and H. L. 
Mix. 

* * * 

The eleventh of the regular Sunday 
afternoon concerts by the Ballmann 
Orchestra in Chicago brought forth a 
Wagner division, selections from half a 
dozen operas and a popular section in 
which pieces by Schubert, Brahms, von 
Blom and Wagner were featured. Mar- 
tin Ballmann conducted. 

* ¢ * 

Hope Heyworth, a young soprano of 
Providence, R. I., and a pupil of Harriot 
Eudora Barrows, is rapidly coming to 
the fore in the concert world. Her re- 
cent appearances before the Women’s 
Club of Edgewood, R. I., and at a Settle- 
ment concert in Providence, on January 
8, were highly successful. 

* * * 

A concert overture by Lucy B. Wood- 
ward, which the latter composed as her 
thesis for degree of bachelor of music at 
Yalte University, was played with suc- 
cess at the concert given by the Hart- 
ford Philharmonic, Robert H. Prutting, 
conductor, on January 7, at the Parsons 
Theater, Hartford, Conn. 

x * oY 

An evening devoted to French com- 
posers was held in the home of Mrs. 
A. H. Wentworth, New Haven, Conn., 
on January 5. The young soloists. 
Misses Doran, Brown and Francis, and 
Messrs. Renfreu, Doran and Richardson, 
presented works by Saint-Saéns, Gounod, 
Godard, Franck and Debussy. 

* x at 

Claude Warford and W. Ralph Cox 
gave a joint recital of their songs at the 
Warford School of Music in Morristown, 
N. J., on Friday evening, January 15. 
Catherine Bryce, soprano, and Carl Rup- 
precht, baritone, one of Mr. Warford’s 
artist pupils, sang the songs while the 
composers furnished the accompani- 
ments. 


Yung Kwai, mezzo-soprano, daughter 
of the counselor of the Chinese Legation, 
and Emma Cohen, soprano, assisted by 
Katherine May Brooks, pianist, offered 
an artistic recital at the DeGuerin studio 
in Washington, D. C., recently before an 
enthusiastic assemblage. Mrs. Sue Bur- 
rows Jennings made an excellent accom- 
panist. 

* * x 


The second in a series of public organ 
recitals at Temple Israel, Boston, was 
presented, January 15, by Harris S. 
Shaw, assisted by Edith Castle, con- 
tralto. Mr. Shaw gave a fine exposition 
of clean-cut organ playing in a program 
made from the modern literature. Miss 
Castle sang two groups of songs with 
artistic finish. 

* * * 

The Rubinstein Choral Club of 
women’s voices in Brockton, Mass., Mrs. 
Nellie Evans Packard, conductor, has 
contributed the sum of $243 for the Bel- 
gium Relief Fund and the work of the 
Red Cross. This sum was raised by 
giving a series of vesper services at the 
different churches in Brockton and sur- 
rounding towns. 


* * * 
Irma Seydel, the young Boston violin- 
ist, was one of several soloists who 


played at a private concert of the Algon- 
quin Club, of Boston, on January 12. 
She played the D Minor Concerto, by 
Vieuxtemps; “Ave Maria,” Schubert- 
Wilhelmj; Humoreske, Dvorak, and 
Hungarian Dances, Nos. 7 and 8, 
Brahms-Joachim. 
x * * 

Despite inclement weather a_ large 
audience heard the piano recital given 
in Commencement Hall of West Virginia 
University on January 6, by Vladimir 
Karapetoff. The recital was given under 
the auspices of the Travelers’ Club for 
the benefit of the Belgian Relief Fund. 
The pianist prefaced his numbers with 
appropriate remarks. 

* * * 


Marion Green, basso, made an appear- 
ance with the Logansport Choral So- 
ciety of Logansport, Ind., on January 11, 
singing two of Clara Schumann’s lieder, 
a song by Beethoven, three of John 
Alden Carpenter’s songs, the solo in 
Carl Busch’s cantata, “Paul Revere’s 
Ride.” The chorus was under the direc- 
tion of George Colburn. 

* + * 

The choir of Emmanuel Episcopal 
Church, Baltimore, sang the cantata by 
Huntington Woodman, “The Message of 
the Cross,” recently. Mrs. Marie Smith 
Duffy, soprano soloist of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, was selected to sing 
the principal soprano part. Mrs. Duffy 
was formerly Marie Smith, a daughter 
of Harry M. Smith, the basso. 


* a * 


E. Ellsworth Giles gave a creditable 
recital in Pittsburgh last week with Mrs. 
May Marshall Cobb, soprano; Mabel 
King, contralto; Vincent Kroen, tenor, 
and Arthur Gerber, baritone, as the lead- 
ing soloists. Others who assisted were 
Mrs. Lucile Miller Werner, Mildred 
Eiler, Margaret Fingall, Claire Brush, 
George Knox and Walter P. Steinecker. 


*K * * 


Mrs. Alva M. Dodge, of Detroit, was 
the guest soloist of the Ladies’ Musical 
Club of Ann Arbor, January 7, Mrs. 
Edwin S. Sherrill, of Detroit, and Ann 
Arbor, acting as her accompanist. Mrs. 
Dodge went as the representative of the 
Tuesday Musicale, of Detroit, and such 
was her success that she was invited to 
be the club’s guest a second time this 
season. 

* * * 

At an entertainment given at the Col- 
ony Club, New York, January 17, by 
Mrs. Norman Hapgood, Cecil Sharp, of 
London, spoke interestingly of folk-songs 
of the British Isles. Mr. Sharp is leader 
of a movement in England to bring 
about a revival of interest in folk music 
and dancing, and he has arranged a spe- 
cial setting for the dances in “A Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream” for Granville 
Barker. 
* * * 
Mrs. Russell Wellman Moore gave a 


musicale at the Plaza, New York, Jan- 
uary 14, in the interests of several young 
musicians who are members of the New 
Assembly. Among those who appeared 
were: Mary O’Rourke, soprano, who 
studied several years under Jean de 
Reszke; Penelope Davies, also a soprano; 
Keith MacDonald, baritone, and George 
Halprin, pianist. 
* * * 

A carnival entertainment was given 
at Schwaben Hall, Brooklyn, on January 
16, by the Schwabischer S&angerbund. 
The influence of the war was apparent 
in the songs and speeches and, following 
the carnival custom of these singing so- 


cieties, the caps of the members of sev- 
eral neighboring organizations were 
sent to the hall. 

“oe Se 

Hazel Elise Rowland who, in connec- 
tion with her work as a singer and 
teacher, directs a class in rhythmic danc- 
ing, gave an interesting demonstration 
of this art at a recent meeting of the 
Carreno Musical Club of St. Petersburg, 
Fla. Her number included two original 
dances, one to the Brahm’s “Wiegenlied,” 
the other to the Pizzicato music from 
“Sylvia,” by Delibes. 

* * x 

The music committee of the MacDow- 
ell Club, of which Walter L. Bogert is 
chairman, announces an evening of com- 
positions by Florent Schmitt for January 
26 at the club. A number of his works 
for piano will be played by Claire Nor- 
den, and his B Minor Quintet, op. 51, 
for piano and strings, will be given by 
Gaston Dethier, Edouard Dethier, Davol 
Sanders, Samuel Lifschey and Edwin T. 
Rice. 

A permanent aed organization is to 
be established in Flatbush L. 1., under 
the leadership of Peter R. Brown, long 
prominent as a choirmaster and director 
of operatic productions in Brooklyn and 
also associated with Tali Esen Morgan 
in the direction of the Ocean Grove 
Chorus. At the first meeting of the club 
about forty singers were present. A 
concert will probably be given in the 
Spring or early Summer.. 

* * x 

The Greenfield Orchestral Society, C. 
M. Bickford director, gave its second an- 
nual concert in Northampton, Mass., on 
January 14. The attendance was much 
larger than at the first concert. The 
work of the orchestra, which comprises 
forty members was decidedly pleasing 
and the soloists, William F. Hough and 
Arnold Janser, also won favor. The 
proceeds of the concert went to the 
Franklin County Public Hospital. 

*k * x 

The Hamburg-Warner 
second chamber music 
series at the Genesee Valley Club in 
Rochester, N. Y., on January 7. This 
organization, which has done much to 
interest Rochester music-lovers in cham- 
ber music, makes a point of presenting 
upon its programs novelties which other- 
wise would seldom, if ever, be heard 
here. The trio is receiving ‘the hearty 
appreciation of the local public and its 
recital was very well attended. 

* *K xk 

A program of Russian music was 
given in the Recital Hall of the Little 
Rock (Ark.) School of Music and Ex- 
pression by pupils at that institution. 
A good-sized audience heard the concert. 
The soloists were Inez Neimeyer, Jesse 
Weidemeyer, Wilbur S. Schumacher, 
Mrs. Theodore D. Abeles and Alma Col- 
gan. The latter’s piano numbers proved 
highly delightful. Mrs. Avis L. Craw- 
ford, one of the school’s directors, read 
an interesting paper on Russian music. 

* * * 

In the progam of the Tuesday Musi- 
cale, Detroit, on January 7, duets from 
“Hansel und Gretel” were sung by Mrs. 
Frederick W. Brown and Mrs. M. B. 
Snow, with Alice Lydecker at the piano. 
Mrs. May Liggett Abel and Mrs. Clara 
Koehler-Heberlein played a Romanza by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. Dorothy Rauth 
contributed a group of songs, accom- 
panied by Ada Gordon. Other able par- 
ticipants were Marshall Pease, tenor, 
William Kerr, baritone, and Della Ha- 
gerty, violinist. 

a * ak 

William Janaushek, Leon Rennay and 
Miss Booker were the artists at a de- 
lightful musical given at the New York 
residence of Mrs. Charles H. Senff, 
Thursday evening, January 7. Miss 
Booker, a guest of Mrs. Senff, possesses 
a charming soprano voice, which was 
shown to advantage in German, French 
and English songs. Mr. Rennay again 


Trio gave the 
concert of its 


displayed his art in some interesting 
French songs. The accompaniments 


were played by William Janaushek in 
his usual sympathetic and artistic man- 
ner. 

a * * 

Among the pupils of John W. Nichols 
who are now doing work in and around 
New York are Francis Porter, baritone 
soloist of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Passaic, N. J.; Mrs. Grace Jones-Jack- 
son, soprano, in light opera; Harry 
Frazer, tenor soloist at the Nostrand 
Avenue M. E. Church, Brooklyn; W. L. 
Watson, tenor of another’ Brooklyn 
church; Miss E. Sweeney, soprano solo- 
ist in St. George’s, Paterson, N. J.; Jay 
Knapp, tenor of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Passaic, N. J., and Walter Main, 
tenor, of West Haven, Conn. Mr. Nichols 
has again been chosen head of the vocal 
department of the University of Ver- 
mont Summer schools. 
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ADVANCE BOOKINGS 





Changes and additions to this schedule 
should reach the office of MUSICAL AMERICA 
not later than Friday of the week preceding 
the date of publication. 


Individuals 


Alda, Frances.—New York (Progress Club), 
Jan. 23. 

Bach, Henrietta.—New York, Jan. 28. 

Bauer, Harold.—Boston, Jan. 23. 

Beach, Mrs. H. H. A.—Detroit, Feb. 4; Co- 
ljumbus, O., Feb. 9. 

Barstow, Vera.—lIndianapolis, Jan. 27. 

Beddoe, Mabel.—East Orange, N. J., Jan. 
21; New York, Jan. 23; New York, Feb. 2; 
Brooklyn, Feb. 7; Jamaica, L. I., Feb. 11; 
Huntington, Mar. 2. 

Besekirsky, Wassily.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan, 24. 

Boynton, Geo. H.—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 26. 

Bryant, Rose.—Beacon, N. Y., Jan. 26; Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., Feb. 3; Newark, Feb. 17; 
Brooklyn, Mar. 5; New Britain, Mar. 9. 

Bori, Lucrezia.—Carnegie Hall, New York, 
Jan. 28, 29. 

Burnham, Thuel.—Brookhaven, Miss., Jan. 
2h; Des Moines, Ia., Jan. 27: Sioux City, Ia., 
Jan, 29; Prairie du Chien, Miss., Jan. 31. 

Casals, Pablo.—Toronto, Feb. 1-2. 

Cheatham, Kitty.—Brooklyn (Academy) 
with Philharmonic; New York, Feb. 6, with 
Philharmonic. 

Child, Mrs. Ada B.—Lowell, Mass., Jan. 26. 

Ciaparelli-Viafora, Gina.— A®Xolian Hall, 
New York, Feb. 4. 

Clark, Charles W.—Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, Mar. 12. 

Clark, Mrs. Frank King.—Boston, Jan. 24. 

Crespi, Valentina.—New York, Feb. 20. 

Culp, Julia.—Portland, Jan. 25, Providence, 
Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 

Czerwonky, Richard.—Minneapolis, 

Dadmun, Royal.—Kingston, N. Y., 


Feb. 5. 
Feb. 6; 


Hamilton, N. Y., Feb. 17; Auburn, N. Y., 
Keb. 19. 

Davidson, Rebecca. — New Wilmington, 
lan. 26; Delaware, Feb. 4; Greenberg, Feb. 
Lia 


De Moss, Mary Hissem.—Philadelphia, Jan. 
bh. 

Dunham, Edna.—Wilmington, 
Pittsburgh, Feb. 2. 

Eddy, Clarence.—De Land, Fla., Feb. 2: S°. 
Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 4; Gainesville, Feb. 5; 
lacksonville, Fla., Feb. 7. 

Ferrari-Fontana, Edoardo.—Carnegie 
New York, Mar. 13. 

Ferguson, Bernard.—Salem, Feb. 4. 
Flint, Willard.—Quincy, Mass., Mar. 2. 
Fulton, Zoe.—Philadelphia, Mar. 16. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip.—Brooklyn, Feb. 14 
Ganz, Rudolph.—Detroit, Mich., Jan. 29. 
Gebhardt, Elena.—Cincinnati, O., Feb. 5. 6. 
Gittelson, Frank.—Birmingham, Ala., Jan. 

Philadelphia, Jan. 27; Baltimore, Jan. 29. 
Grainger, Percy.—New York, (AXolian 
Hall), Feb. 11. 

Granville, Charles N.—New York, Feb. 4. 


Jar 25; 


Hall, 


Goodson, Katharine.—New York (Carnegie 
Hall), Feb. 4. 
Gunn, Kathryn Platt.—Brooklyn, Jan. 24: 


Hloboken, Feb. 2; Brooklyn, Feb. 14. 
Harrison, Charles.—Westwood, N. J., 
6; Olean, Feb. 8; Brooklyn, Mar. 5. 
Hambourg, Mark.—A®olian Hall, New York, 
“eb, 2. 
Hamlin, George.—‘olian Hall, New 
Keb. 16. 
Kempel, Frieda —Boston, Jan. 31. 
Henry, Harold.—Chicago, Feb. 4. 
Hofmann, Josef.—.Holian Hall, New York, 


Jan. 


York, 


Jean. 30. 
Heermann, Emil.—Cincinnati, Jan. 22, 23. 
Hinkle. Florence.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 24: Cincinnati, Feb. 26, 27. 
oo Helen Allen.—Concord, N. H., Fel. 
| 
Ivins, Ann.—Newark, N. J.. Jan. 27 
Jacobs Quartet, Max.—New York, Jan. 2% 
ind 30; Brooklyn, Feb. 28. 
_Janaushek, William.—Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Jan. 30; Englewood, N. J., Feb. 2: 
Leonia, N. J., Feb. 5: New York. Feb. 2 
hiladelphia, Feb. 6; Carnegie Hall, New 
York, Feb. 27. 
) re Geneva Holmes.—Providence, R. 
. dan. Ze. 


Knight, Josephine.—Boston, Mar. 31. 
Kreisler, Fritz.—Boston, Jan. 24: Brooklyn, 


lan. 28, (Academy); Cincinnati. Feb. 12, 13. 
Leginska, Ethel.—Brooklyn, Jan. 30: New 
York (Carnegie Hall), Feb. 6: New York 
(.Wolian). Feb. 14: Rome, N. ; Feb. 16: 
‘Oberlin, O., Feb. 20. 
Lerner, Tina.—Boston, Mass., Jan. 25: 


Hartford, Conn., Jan. 26; Minneapolis, Jan. 


a3 Toronto, Feb. 1, 2: Greensburg, Pa., 
Ss » 4 
aeund, Charlotte — New York (Astor), 
eb. 4 


Mannes, David and Clara.—New York, Feb 


4 and Mar. 14; New Britain Teachers’ Club, 
lan. 26. 
_Martin, Riccardo.—New York (Progress 


litb). Jan. 23. 

McCue, Beatrice.—Hightstown, N. J., Feb. 3 

Menth, Herma.—Little Theater, New York, 
Keb, 14; New York, Feb. 17. 

Mertens, Alice Louise.—Bridgeport, Feb. 19; 


New York, Feb. 20. 

Miller, Christine.—Kane, Pa., Feb. 3; Pitts- 
burgh, Feb. 5: Milwaukee, Feb. 11; New 
York (A®Xolian Hall), Feb. 16: Williamsport, 
Pa.. Feb. 18: Erie. Pa.. Feb. 25. 

Miller, Reed.—New York, Jan. 26: Schen- 
ectady, Feb. 17; Huntington, W. Va., Feb. 
23; Washington, D. C., Feb. 25: Minneapolis, 
Mar. 31 and Apr. 1; Boston, Apr. 15. 

Northrup, Grace.—New York, Jan. 23: 
Brooklyn, Jan. 31; New York, Feb. 4: Hunt 


ington, L. I., Feb. 9: Providence, R. L., 
10: Jamaica, L. I., Feb. 11. 
Nichols, John W.—Brooklyn, Jan. 24. 
Ormsby, Frank.—Beacon, N. Y., Jan. 26 
Brooklyn, Jan. 29. 
_Ornstein. Leo.—New York, Jan. 26: Feb. 7, 
Feb. 16 and Feb. 28 (Band Box Theatre). 


Feb 


_Pagdin. Wm. H.—London, Ont., Jan. 21; 
Keene, N. H., Jan. 28. 

Parsons, Henry.—New York (Little The- 
ater), Jan. 26. 

Potter, Mildred.—New York, Feb. New 
_Proctor, George.—Boston, Jan. 24. 
York, Feb. 8: Minneapolis. Feb. 14. 

_Rasely, George.—East Orange, N. J., Feb. 
10: Salem, Mass., Apr. 8. 

_Reardon, George Warren.—Yonkers, Jan. 


-(; Bridgeport, Feb. 19: New York, Feb. 20; 
Oyster Bay. L. I., Feb. 23. 

Rennay, Leon.—Chicago, Jan. 25. 

Rio. Anita.—Springfield, Jan. 26: Keene, N 
H.. Jan. 28. 


Rogers, Francis.—New York. Jan. 26 ahd 
ah 6 Derby, Conn., Feb. 9: New York 
eb 


14. 15; New Haven, Conn., Feb. 16 


Sarto Andrea.—Buffalo, Feb. 4; 
Feb. 22: Chicago, Mar. 23. 

Samaroff, Olga.—Chicago, Jan. 29, 30; St. 
Louis, Feb. 5, 6. 

Sapirstein, David.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Jan. 33. 

Schultze, Carl.—New York (Princess The- 
ater), Jan. 24. 

Schutz, Christine—New York, Feb. 2; Fall 
River, Feb. 15; New York (Liederkranz), 
Feb. 7; Buffalo (Orpheus Society), April 12. 

a gal Hattie.—Z£olian Hall, New York, 
Jan. 26. 

Schnitzer, Germaine.—New York, Carnezie 
Hall, Jan. 27. 

Simmons, William.—New 
22: Englewood, N. J., Feb. 2. 

Spalding, Albert.—Portland, Jan. 25; 
dence, Jan. 26; Worcester, Jan. 27. 


Chicago, 


York City, Jan 


Provi- 


Spiering, Theodore.—New York, A®olian 
Hall, Jan. 23. 
Spross, Charles Gilbert.—Boston, Jan. 24: 


New York, Jan. 26; Washington, Jan. 27. 


Stanley. Helen.—Marshall, Tex., Jan. 22. 
Starr, Evelyn.—Brooklyn, Feb. 11. 


Stefano, Salvatore de.—Newark, Jan. 22: 
New York, Feb. 19. 

_ Sundelius, Marie.—Lowell (Mass.) Choral 
Society, Jan. 26; Albany, N. Y.: Feb. 2: 


Cambridge (Mass.), Feb. 10; Soloist Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mar. 9: Brockton 
(Mass.) Woman’s Club, Mar. 15; Soloist New 
York Oratorio Society: Mar. 24: Spring Fes- 
tival Tour with the Minneapolis Symphony 
Orchestra, Apr. 11 to June 15. 

Teyte, Maggie.—St. Louis, Feb. 19, 20. 

Thompson, Edith. Mass., 


J — Cambridge, 
Feb. 2; W. Medford, Mass., Feb. * 


17 ern, Myrtle.—Newark, N. J., Feb. 
Thullen Dorothea.—Lowell, Mass Je 
24; Melrose, Jan. 25. , = iia 
Van der Veer, Nevada.—New York, Jan. 


26; Schenectady, Feb. 17: Huntinet: 4 
Feb. 23: Washington, D. 'C.. Feb os =o 
Van Ogle, Louise.—Delaware, Feb. 4. 
Weisbach, Harry.—Chicago, Jan. 23. 
Wells, John Barnes.—New York City. Jan. 
30; Philadelphia, Feb. 6: Brooklyn, Feb. 9: 
New York, Feb. 10; Jackson, Mich., Feb, 11. 
Werrenrath, Reinald.—Huntington, W. Va.., 


Jan. 23; Nashua, N. H., Jan. 25: Lowell, 
Mass., Jan. 26; Morristown, N. J.. Jan. 29; 


New York City, Jan. 30: New York City. Feb. 
7; Haverhill, Mass., Feb. 9: Painesville. 0.. 
Feb. 11; New York City, Feb. 13. 

Wheeler, Wm.—Northampton, Mass., Feb 
3; Middletown, Conn., Feb. 11: Syracuse, 
Mar. 4; Stamford, Conn., Mar. 9: Cambridge. 
Mass., Mar. 11; Williamstown. Mass... Mar. 
12; New Haven, Conn., Mar. 15. 

Winkler, Leopold. — New York 
kranz), Feb. 6. 

Zimbalist, Efrem.—Brooklyvn, Mar. 14 


(Lieder- 


Orchestras, Quartets, Chorus, Etc. 


Bostonia Sextette Club.—Boston, Jan. 24: 


North Adams. Feb. 9: Catskill. N. Y.. Feb 
10; Walton, N. Y., Feb. 11: Herkimer, N. Y_ 
Feb. 12; Indiana. Pa.. Feb. 13: Conneaut. 0. 
Feb. 15; Grand Rapids, Feb. 16: Kalamazoo 
Feb. 18; Culver, Ind., Feb. 19: South Bend. 
Ind., Feb, 20. 
» _—— Symphony Orchestra. — Roston. 
eb. 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra. — Chicago 
Jan. 23, 29, 30. , 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra.—Cincin- 
nati, Jan. 23; Feb. 5, 6, 12, 13, 26, 27. 
_Flonzaley Quartet.—Brooklyn, Jan. 24: New 
York, Jan. 25; Philadelphia, Jan, 26: 


. : 3oston, 
Jan. 28; Washington. D. C., Jan. 30. 


Jacobs, Quartet, Marx.—Brooklyn. N. Y 
Jan. 28. : 
Kneisel Quartet.—Rrooklyn, N. Y.. Jan 


28: Chicago, IIll., Jan. 31. 

Manhattan Ladies’ Quartet.—Newark, N 
J., Feb. 19. 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra.—Minne 
apolis, Jan. 24, 29; Feb. 5. 

Philharmonic Soclety of New York.—Car- 
negie Hall. New York, Jan. 24, 28, 29. 31 ana 


Feb. 5; Brooklyn, Jan. 23: A®olian Hall 
Feb. 6 ‘ 
Russian Symphony Orchestra.—Carnecie 


Hall, Jan. 23. 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra.—S:n 
Francisco, Feb. 5. 

St. Louis Symphony Orchestra.—St. Louis. 
Feb. 5, 6, 19, 20; Mar. 5, 6, 12, 13, 19, 20 

Symphony Society of New York.—A®olian 
Hall, New York, Jan. 24 and 81. 

Young People’s Symphony Concert.—Cur- 
negie Hall, New York, Jan. 22 





TENOR’S REMARKABLE RECORD 


Reed Miller Has Gained Unusual 
tinction in “Messiah” and Ninth 
Symphony 


Reed Miller, tenor, has announced that 
he has been engaged for the coming per- 
formance of Beethoven’s Ninth Sym- 
phony in Minneapolis, with Emil Ober- 
hoffer and the Minneapolis Orchestra. 
This work will be given twice, on March 
31 and April 1, and this will be the 
fourth appearance of Mr. Miller in this 
work with the Minneapolis organization. 

In connection with the Ninth Symphony 
Mr. Miller has a unique record. With 
the exception of one performance, he has 
sung the tenor role in this work every 
time it has been given in New York dur- 
ing the last eight years—a distinction 
that comes to few singers. It is inter- 
esting also to note that, excluding church 
performances and rehearsals, Mr. Miller 
has sung Handel’s “Messiah” more than 
100 times publicly. This singer has also 
been engaged for the Spring concert of 
the Handel and Haydn Society, of Bos 
ton, on April 15, this being his sixth ap 
pearance as soloist with that organiza 
tion. 

Nevada Van der Veer (Mrs. Miller), 
the contralto, and Mr. Miller will appear 
jointly in a private recital in New York 
on January 26; Schenectady, February 
17; Washington, D. C., February 25, and 
Huntington, W. Va., February 23. Their 
joint recitals have grown steadily in 
popularity in the last few years. 


Dis- 





NEW YORK CONCERT CALENDAR 


JANUARY 


23—Young People’s Symphony Con- 
cert, afternoon, Carnegie Hall. 

23— Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
evening, Carnegie Hall. 

23—-David Sapirstein, piano 
evening, Avolian Hall. 


recital, 


23—Theodore Spiering, Aolian Hall, 
violin recital, afternoon. 

24—N. Y¥. Symphony Society, after- 
noon, A®Xolian Hall. 


21—Philharmoniec Society, afternoon, 


Carnegie Hall. 


24—A. Chah-Mouradian, song recital, 
evening, A®olian Hall. 

24—-Carl Schuetze, harp recital, Prin- 
cess Theater, evening. 

25—Flonzaley Quartet, £olian Hall, 


evening. 

26—-Henry Parsons, song recital, Little 
Theater, afternoon. 

26—Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
piano recital. 

28 —Philharmonic Society 
Carnegie Hall. 

29-_Philharmonic§ Society, 
Carnegie Hall. 

30—Josef Hofmann, piano recital, Car- 
negie Hall, afternoon. 


30—Julia Culp, song recital, 
Hall, afternoon. 

31—N. Y. Symphony 
Hall, afternoon. 

31—Philharmonic Society; 
Hall, afternoon. 


HEARTFELT WELCOME 
FOR MME. GERHARDT 


High Priestess of ‘‘Lieder’’ Sing- 
ing Returns to Us After 
Year’s Absence 


‘Kolian Hall, 
evening, 


afternoon, 


“BMolian 
Society, .Kolian 


Carnegie 











Her year’s absence has cost Elena Ger- 
hardt none of the popular esteem which 
she reaped so lavishly from the time of 
her first American visit three years ago. 
That fact was convincingly demonstrated 
last Saturday afternoon when 
peared in Carnegie Hall, New York, for 
the first time since the season before last. 
The soprano was heard by an audience 


she ap 


that must be described as very large con- 
sidering the average size of concert audi- 
ences this Winter, and the welcome be- 
stowed on her was of the kind to be asso- 
ciated only with one whom the public has 
lodged in the most sensitive recesses of 
its soul. There was applause that came 
from the heart, there were roses, carna- 
tions and orchids that made a brave show- 
ing first in the lobby and later on the 
piano lid, and encores that stretched the 
recital from fifteen to thirty minutes be 
yond its appointed duration. 

Mme. Gerhardt returns to America 
fully as fine, if not even finer, an artist 
than she left it. She is, in truth, one of 
the supreme priestesses in the hierarchy 
of contemporary liedersingers. If not 
consistently beyond reproach, her work 
is nevertheless the type over which the 
connoisseur may allow himself the luxury 
of frequent outspoken satisfaction. For 
such there was ample occasion last week. 
At no previous time has the singer shone 
more effulgently nor afforded more lav 
ish and wholesome artistic pleasure. 

Her program was, on the whole, well 
contrived. That Mme. Gerhardt excels 
in songs of a_ sustained lyrical mood 
rather than of dramatic tensity and emo 
tional stressfulness has always been pat 
ent, and on Saturday she confined her 
self as far as possible to numbers that 
published the best qualities of her art 
without incurring thereby any serious 
monotony of style. She began with a 
Beethoven group that included _ the 
Clirchen songs from “Egmont,” the 
“Wonne der Wehmut” and the “Crea 
tion Hymn.” Thereupon followed 
Schubert’s “‘Abendroth,” “Margaret at 
the Spinning Wheel,” “Musensohn” and 
“T jiebesbotschaft,” Hugo Wolf’s “Gesang 
Weyla’s,” “In der Schlatten meiner 
Locken,” “Zigeunerin,” “Mien Junger 
Herr,” and, as a final section, Handel’s 
“Oh! Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me,” 
Carey’s “Pastorale” and Walter Morse 
tummel’s “Ecstasy” and “The Bitterness 
of Love.” 

After the Schubert songs, Mme. Ger 
hardt added “Auf dem Wasser zu Singen” 
and the last listed Wolf song she sup 
plemented with his “Verborgenheit.” At 
the close there were Brahms’s “Der 
Schmied” and several other extras. 

Excepting, as has just been remarked 
in music tending toward the vigorous 
and declamatory, Mme. Gerhardt’s voice 
is of superlative beauty. Passages sung 


mezza@ voce or pianissimo are invariably 
exquisite in tonal texture and suavity of 
legato and in loveliness of delicately 
graded nuance. Such was invariably the 
case last Saturday when the soprano 
achieved memorable effects in Beethoven’s 
“Worme der Wehmut,” in Schubert’s 
“Abendroth” and, above all else of the 
afternoon, in Hugo Wolf’s “Gesang 
Weyla’s.” Occasional dynamic vehemence, 
however, or attempted forcefulness 
of expression disclosed some weak vocal 
spots and questionable tonal placement 
and emission, accompanied in some in- 
stances with lapses from the pitch. 

In respect to the essentials of com- 
pelling interpretation—in temperamental 
resource and an infallibly communicative 
warmth of feeling, in fullness of intel- 
lectual endowment, in sensitiveness of 
imagination and the comprehensively ar- 
tistic aspect of every detail of the con- 
ception and delivery of each song—Mme. 
Gerhardt enforces at each hearing a trib- 
ute of renewed admiration. The finesse 
and distinction of her artistry bear no 
stamp of anterior calculation at the ex- 
pense of emotional spontaneity. In noth- 
ing were these qualities more gratify 
ingly apparent than the “Wonne der 
Wehmut” and the roble “Creation Hymn” 
of Beethoven, the poetic “Abendroth” 
and the gripping “Margaret at the Spin- 
ning Wheel” of Schubert, and in Wolf’s 
“Gesang Weyla’s.” This last in particu- 
lar she delivered with such ravishing 
beauty of sustained mezzu voce, so sensi- 
tive a feeling for the plasticity of the 
melodic phrase and such exalted fervor 
and dignity of expression that it was 
impossible to resist the clamovous de- 
mands for a repetition. In “Margaret 
at the Spinning Wheel” she built up a 
poignant climax with an unerring sense 
of the cumulative emotional force in 
Schubert’s marvelous lyric. 

Mme. Gerhardt handles the English 
language irreproachably, as she showed 
before she finished the Handel air. The 
opening phrases of this were exquisite, 
but on the whole the air was not done 
with all the breadth, repose and feeling 
that might have been desired. Carey’s 
“Pastorale’—like Wolf’s “Junger Herr” 

gave the singer a chance to show what 
she could do in songs of deftly humorous 
character. Walter Morse Rummel’s re 
markably fine “The Bitterness of Love” 
was redemanded. It should become bet 
ter known here, being on* of the best 
American songs brought forward lately. 

The svecompaniments contributed by 
Kurt Schindler were, for the most part, 
of a high order. H. F. P. 


ST. CECILIA CHORUS IN 
SERIES OF PEOPLE’S CLUB 


Victor Harris Singers Give Delightful 
Program—Lecture by Mr. Arens 
on Musical Form 


Representing choral music once more 
in the «concerts of the People’s Symphony 
Auxiliary Club, Victor Harris and the 
St. Cecilia Club gave a delightful pro- 
gram at Washington Irving High School, 
New York, on January 16. Assisting 
this admirable women’s chorus were Wil- 
liam Durieux, ’cellist, and Charles Gil 
bert Spross, accompanist. 

Preliminary to the choral program was 
a lecture by Franz X. Arens on “The 
Song and Aria Form in Instrumental! 
Music,” illustrated by Mr. Durieux. 

Mr. Harris’s chorus again revealed not 
only the splendid body of singers which 
is the eclub’s fortunate but 
the remarkably thorough and intelligent 
training which they have received at the 
hands of their conductor. Mr. Arens 
voiced the appreciation of the audience 
during the intermission when, in thank 
ing the club for its participation, he de- 
clared that the St. Cecelia was the lead 
ing chorus of its class in the country, and 
unexcelled in the whole world. 

There was warm approbation for the 
lovely tone of the chorus, its delicate 
shadings and the fine climaxes, and espe 
cially for the entire success gained in 
the taxing field of a capella singing. The 
program contained a wide variety of 
styles, as encompassed between the open 
ing Mendelssohn Motet and the final 
“Joy of Spring,” by Schiitt. 

Among the _ offerings which found 
especial favor were Mr. Harris’s ar 
rangement of the Strauss “Stindchen,” 
which was re-demanded, his own “Invo 
cation to Saint Cecilia,” a Cossack Cradle 
Song by Samuel R. Gaines and “Infida’s 
Song,” a madrigal by Louis Victor Saar. 
the latter three works having been com 
posed for the club. 

Mr. Durieux proved his rich artistry 
in two sets of solos, and Mr. Spross was 
as usual a master force at the piano, 
both for the ’cellist and the club. 

K. S. C. 


possession, 
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NEW EXEMPLAR OF NATIVE TRAINING 


Adelaide Fischer’s Success at Début Shows Adequacy of Musical 
Education in America—Only One Teacher for This Soprano, 








O meet Adelaide Fischer is to under- 
stand more fully just why her re- 
cent New York début in A£olian Hall 
was attended with such success. As 
observed by a MUSICAL AMERICA man to 
whom she gave a half hour’s audience 
one evening last week, Miss Fischer’s 
outlook on her art is broad and whole- 
some. Theories scarcely exist for her; 
she practices. Moreover, her case ex- 
emplifies in splendid fashion the ade- 
quacy of home training. 

“Seven years ago I had a tiny voice 
and huge aspirations,” she declared. 
“My father hardly considered my voice 
worth developing but Mr. J. W. Meyer, a 
friend of my brother, had been embarked 
on his career as vocal teacher for sev- 
eral years, and felt that there were 
possibilities. He started me at that time 
and has been my sole teacher. I should 
like to say much about him; of his con- 
scientiousness and patience. I studied 
hard; at one time I was taking a lesson 
every day. And I am still studying, for 
an artist must not relax from unremit- 
ting work, since this would result in re- 
trogression. 

“Going abroad to study? I have never 
crossed the water with such a purpose in 
mind nor would I dream of so doing. 
The day is gone when such a step must 
be deemed a necessity. At bottom I 
believe that the best results may be ob- 
tained in this country provided that one 
has not become enmeshed in the toils of 
some charlatan who poses as a vocal 
teacher. For that matter, is it not more 
probable that a young girl going to a 
strange country, knowing little of its 
customs and none too much of its lan- 
guage, will fall into the hands of one of 
these fakirs? 

“My opinion of foreign trained singers 
is not exceedingly flattering. I think 
they do not devote enough time to the 
strengthening of technical resources, 
i. e., they are eager to sing—to work 
on songs and arias at the expense of 
vocal exercises. One cannot neglect the 
grammar of singing with impunity. 

“As for atmosphere and what it is 
worth it is safe to say that a student 
who needs superficial stimuli to any 
extent had better not waste time study- 
ing art. Association with pleasure-seek- 
ing young people who imagine that they 
are pursuing some mysterious wonder 
called art and who devote most of their 
time to talking about their quest will 
never breed a healthy work-a-day at- 


UNIQUE WAGNER CONCERT 
GIVEN IN BROOKLYN 


Motion Pictures, Orchestra, Chorus and 
Soloists Enlisted in New Form 
of Entertainment 





An orchestra, chorus and soloists un- 
der the direction of Ernst Knoch, former 
conductor of the Century Opera Com- 
pany, together with motion pictures de- 
picting scenes from Wagner’s life and 
his operas, provided a new form of en- 
tertainment at the Broadway Theater in 
Brooklyn on Monday night of this week. 

Mr. Knoch had arranged the selections 
from the Wagner repertory. Among 


mosphere. Perhaps my case is slightly 
different from that of the average Amer- 
ican girl or boy since I come of a musical 
family and have grown up in what might 
truly be termed a musical atmosphere. 

“T cannot realize what advantages 
Europe has to offer to the student 
if one bars the aspirant for operatic 


Dowell did some fine songs, spontaneous 
in melody and aristocratic in feeling,” 
declared the soprano. “Although, they 
are for the most part exquisite lyrics, 
as for example, ‘The West Wind Croons 
in the Cedar Trees,’ which I did at my 
recital, they can hardly be held up as 
big, significant examples of American 
song. Of the setting of Browning’s ‘The 
Year’s at the Spring,’ by Theodore 
Hoeck, which concluded my program, I 
think a great deal, but after all I feel 
that the real songs of American genius 
have yet to be revealed. That they will 
come I am sure. 

“The New York critics were exceed- 
ingly kind to me, and I find it difficult to 
realize why an initial recital should be 
considered such an ordeal. I enjoyed 





On Right, Adelaide Fischer, American Lyric Soprano, in a Late Portrait. On 
' Left, Snapshot of Miss Fischer 


honors. There are the opera houses over 
there and the chances for such routine 
as they may offer, of course, but what 
other advantage exists? The music, the 
orchestras, the artists, are these finer 
over there? Certainly not. Such an 
abundance of splendid music is done in 
this city every season that no one would 
dream of asking more.” 

The American composer of song. is 
not firmly established in the affections of 
Miss Fischer nor does she believe that a 
genius in this genre has yet revealed 
himself in America. Their work betrays 
too much conscious effort, too much striv- 
ing after effect and often a dearth of 
distinguished melody, she holds. “Mac- 


other items the bridal music from 
“Lohengrin” was sung: the Pilgrims’ 
Chorus from “Tannhiduser”; the chorus 
from the second act of “Die Meister- 
singer,” and the finale of the first act of 
“Parsifal” were given with spirit. 

Jeannette Larsen sang “Dich theure 
Halle,” from “Tannhiuser”; Louis D’An- 
gelo, having a baritone full and rich, sang 
the “Ode to the Evening Star,” and Ka- 
rena Post sang “Elsa’s Dream,” from 
“Lohengrin.” The ten women members 
of the chorus sang the “Spinning Song,” 
from “The Flying Dutchman.” Espe- 
cially well sung was the Love Song from 
“Die Walkiire,” by Hardy Williamson, 
also a former member of the Century 
Opera Company’s forces. 


my recital immensely; in fact, it seemed 
just like a party. And I think it only 
fair that an artist should be expected to 
lose a little money at a début. Is art 
any different in a practical way from the 
sciences or professions? A doctor must 
expect to lose money before he establishes 
himself; so must a lawyer. And if a 
singer or a soloist of any kind has merit 
his loss will come back to him ten fold. 
“My ideal as a-singer has always been 
Marcella Sembrich. I used actually to 
worship her voice and artistry! Of 
course, I am not conceited enough to be- 
lieve that I can ever approach her stand- 
ard, but there is no harm in ‘hitching my 
wagon to a star,’ is there?” B. R. 





The orchestral selections included the 
overture to “Die Meistersinger” and an 
arrangement of the “Preislied,”’ from 
the same opera. 

Throughott the showing of the pic- 
tures the orchestra also softly played 
appropriate music, synchronizing the 
rhythm with the motions of the figures 
on the screen. 

A large audience attended the opening 
and showed enthusiastic appreciation of 
the performance. 





Dr. Eugene Piumon, well known in 
American musical circles, has completed 
a “Guide des Armées Alliées en Alle- 
magne” for use in the present campaign. 


BUSONI’S FAREWELL 
RECITAL IN BERLIN 


Huge Audience Hears Pianist’s 
Final Performance Before 
American Tour 





BERLIN, Dec. 11.—A veritable magi- 
cian sat at the piano in Beethoven Hal! 
on Saturday. The name of Ferruccio 
Busoni and the likelihood of hearing this 
wonderful artist but once prior to his 
departure for his American tour suf- 
ficed to fill the hall unto suffocation. 
Police regulations were apparently an- 
nulled for once. People were content to 
stand packed in the aisles and to crowd 


the platform. 

Criticism of Busoni seems nothing less 
than presumption. One can but em- 
phasize again and again his greatness. 
Under his hands the piano seems to lose 
its usually accepted characteristics and 
really to become an entire orchestra. 
The multiform expressions of which 
Busoni is capable are baffling. Whether 
he plays Weber’s “Perpetuum mobile” 
in a tempo to make one gasp, coloring 
his interpretation with a series of 
nuances that seem a_ revelation, or 
whether he arouses one’s mirth with 
Liszt’s “Vergessener Walzer,” one can 
but marvel at the musical and artistic 
depth of his genius. His masterful 
technique is ever subjugated to a higher 
will and utilized only to express ideas 
that represent the acme of true art. 

What matters it after all if Liszt’s 
transcription of Schubert’s “Erlkénig,” 
in all its mighty grandeur, seemed less 
the “Erlkénig” of Schubert, as we know 
it, and more a construction of Busoni’s 
himself! What other pianist could ex- 
press the chant of the sirens so seduc- 
tively as Busoni? Imagine, if you can, 
the music of a number of ethereal harps 
wafted from afar, and you have the 
effect Busoni creates in this work. The 
pianist’s own compositions, ‘“Waffen- 
tanz” and “Friedentanz” arose under his 
own hands as masterworks. 0. P. J. 





SALARY CUT PREDICTED 





Comic Opera Performers Receive Too 
Much, Say Managers 


That there will be a sweeping reduc 
tion in the salaries of actors and singers 
in dramatic or comic opera productions 
after this season is forecast by New 
York theatrical managers, although 
their decision is likely to be contested 
by the actors’ organizations. 

“Fully a half of the companies which 
have closed their seasons this year and 
come back to New York,” one manager 
said to the New York Sun, “could have 
gone on with their tours if the actors 
had been receiving what they got ten 
years or less ago. But salaries have 
gradually been creeping up to a point 
which makes it impossible for managers 
to keep up their organizations unless 
they play to practically sold out houses. 

“Comic operas which might readily 
have been successful but for the high 
salaries of the actors are compelled to 
shut up and come back to New York 
when the receipts fall below a certain 
high figure. One company playing a 
successful comic opera was closed by its 
managers recently because the receipts 
did not always amount to $11,000 a 
week. The minute the takings fell to 
$10,000 or $9,000 there was no chance of 
paying expenses. And it was the sal- 
aries of the actors that caused this 
situation.” 





Grand Prix Paris, 1900 
The Grand Prize, St, Louis, 1904 
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